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PREFACE 


"N-0, LE 


RE A D E R. 


R. Scheffer the Author of this Hiſtory , 
was imployed by the Chancellor of Sweden, 
to Travel into Lapland, and write 4 particular 
Hiſtory of that part of bis Maſter's Dominions ; 
which be did with all the Fidelity and Exattneſs 
that belongs to à juſt Hiſtorian. The Tranſlati- 
on we now preſent to the World, is done from the 
laſt Edition in the Original Latin, and collated 
with a French Tranſlation Printed at Paris, which 
contains ſeveral Addenda, that the Tranſlator had 
from the Author, all which are here taken in. The 
Copper-Cutts we here make uſe of were done in 
France by Monſieur Bols. | 
To make this Hiſtory the moſt perfect of any of 
this kind yet Publiſbd, we have here added to Mr. 
Scheffer, the Travels of the Ring of Sweden's 
Mathematicians in thoſe Countries, perform d 
in the Tear 1695, Alſo Dr. Rudbeck 
Junior, his Journe into thoſe Parts in 
1701. And in the laſt place, conſidering the 


Vicins- 


PREFACE. 


Vicinity and near Alliance of Livonia, we thoaght 
it not improper to conclude this Work with a true 
Hiſtory of that Country, preſuming that the light 
it gives into the occaſion — of the preſent 
War between Muſcovy and Sweden, will recom- 
mend it as an uſeful and ſeaſonable Undertaking. 

Upon the whole, we have omitted nothing that 
can renaer a Work of this Natare at once Inſtru- 
ive and Diverting. The Subject of the Perform. 
ance is ſo uncommon and ſurprizing, that it can't 
bat fix the Attention and gratifie the Curioſity of 
the Reader. Here we meet with a People oppreſfd 
with Want, and puniſid with Cold and other In- 
conveniencies of a frozen Climate. Their Indu- 
ſtry is the effect of Neceſſity, and their Arts are 
only calculated to guard off the Injuries they are 
otherwiſe epo d to. Their Cuſtoms are ſuitable 
to their Climate, and untainted with the Luxury 
of ſofter Regions. And the occaſional Reflexions 
made by our Authors, are made with that Judge 
ment and Sincerity that their Character requires. 
Th-ir Obſervations are juſt and important, and 
an/werable to the true dein of a Traveller, Be- 
ing ſiug led out by the Court of Sweden, ſupply'd 
from the Royal Treaſury, and endom'd with Learn- 
thy, and a ſuitable Knowledge of the World; 
Fey were better qualify'd for a juſt Diſcovery , 
and judicious Remarks upon Men and Things 
than the occaſional Adventurers that viſit the other 
Parts of the World, Not to mention that the 
regular Deſcription of Animals, Plants and 
Minerals, which is here met with, is what could 
bali be expected from Perſons of ſuch a diſtinguiſb- 


ing Character. T 1 E 
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CHAP. L 
Of the Name of Lapland. 


APLAND is mention d under different Names; in pref, 
Johannes Magnus calls it Lappia, in which he Hiſtor. 
baps followed the Foorſteps of Saxo, who lib. 5+ 
peaks of the Lappias, Others have given ir 
Name of Lapponi a. Olaus Magnuz, the Brother of 
anner, has inſerted Lapponia in his Geographical Maps 
Fcandinavia, and ſo has Fames Xiegler, who wrote be- 
him in his Treatiſe of the Northern Provinces; with 
agrees Ericus Varſalienſis and Bureus, both of 
place Lapponia amongſt the moſt Northern Pro- 
es. The ſame difference is obſervable of irs Inhabi- 
8 ; ſome have given them the Name of Lapps ; Her- 
in ſays, That ſome of the Lappi are more Civilized Deſeripe 
others, and YPexovius calls the Lappi an Uncivilized guy. 1. 4 
jon. Some have call'd them, after the Muſcovites, peſc, ewe, 
Ui, i. e. Savage Laplanders, inhabiting the 
ds. Fovius terms them Lappones or — and 
* u 


2 
Deſcript. 
of Muſc. 


Deſcripti- 
Aeg. Bor. 
in Itiner. 


J. 4. C. 9. 


L. 3. c. 
41. Ger. 
Aut. 


Deſcript. 
Nor. c. 


78. 


In bit 
Treatiſe 


writ under the Greeks fuss i. e. Rags: Which has induced Ola 


Guſtave. 


Adolph. 


The Hiſtory of Lapland. 
Ziegler makes uſe of the ſame Name, and ſays they are 
ot a middle Size.C/uverius gives them the Name of Lappi, 
Lappiones and Loppi, in which Lomenius has followed his 
Footſteps. Olaus Magnus calls them Lappiones, but only 
in one Paſſage; and Herberſtein the Loppi, which he had 
taken from the Muſcovites. Cluverius allo affirms that they 
are call'd Loppi, by the Swedes, Danes and Norwegian. 
But why Damian 4 Goes in his Letter to John Magnus, 
ſhould beſtow the name of Pilapii, upon the Inhabirants, 

and that of Pilapia upon the Country, is not caſie to be 
determined, unleſs he had heard ſomething of Picha Laps i 
pia, and the Pitha Lapps or Pithlappi, i. e. the Lappi Wi 
inhabiting the mark of Picha, Peucerus, following his 
Footſteps, places the Pilappi on the Borders of the Frozen- Wi 
Sea, in the moſt Northern Parts of the Demi Iſle of 
Scandinavia, The Swedes call them Lapper, and the 
Country Lapmark, and the Danes and Norwegians Lap- 
land; tho' Peter Claudi very frequently ſtiles it Finmar. 
kia, by which he underſtands nothing elſe but what is} 
call'd Lapponia by other Hiſtorians, as is evident from 
the whole contexture of the Words in this Chapter. Of 
Finmarkia we ſhall ſpeak more at large hereafter, out 
preſent Purpoſe being for Lappia or Lapponia; concerning 
the Erymology of which, the Learned differ in their Opi- 
nions. Aiepler ferches it as far as Germany, who call 
an ignorant Fellow thus; but the Germans can't be ſup- 
poſed to be the Authors of ir, fince none of theſe who 
have given us an Account of the ancient Germans have 
made any mention of it under thoſe Names: Beſides 
Thar, confidering why it is hence calld thus by the 
Swedes, Finlanders and Muſcovites, Nations of different. 
Languages, how does it ſeem probable that a word in- 
vented at ſuch a diſtance from them, as Germany is, wich 
the Inhabitants of which they had very little or no Cor 
reſpondence in thoſe Days, ſhould be received among 
thoſe Nations bordering upon Lapland it ſelf ; beſide 
that Ziegler makes them not ſo Stupid, bur ſays they ate 
good Arrificers, eſpecially in Embroideries. Mexoniul 
his Opinion ſeems the leaſt probable of all co me, who 
derives this Etymology from the Swediſb, it being cer 
tain that Lapper and Skin Lapper, does not imply thoſe 
that are cloathed in Skins, bur the ſame that is call'd b 
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Petri to derive the Etymology of this Word from their 
appearing 


Je Hiſtory of Lapland. 
appearirg every Year in Rags in Sweden; but the ſame 
might be applicable alſo to the Finlanders, eſpecially ſince 
according to HY xonins his own Confeſſion, they don't al- 
ways wear Skins, bur for the moſt part Woollen-Stuffs. 
Gretius would have the Lappi, Lopi, and Lapiones ſo cal- 
ed from their Swiftneſs in Running; bur belides that, the 
Swediſh word Lepa, which ſignifies by the Germans as 
much as Lauffen or Running, is writ witha fingle P, where- 
as the word Lap or Lappi has a double one, The Lap- 
anders are no extraordinary Runners, they being behold- 
ing for their ſwift Motions, to a certain ſort of Pattins, 
tyed to their Feet, by the help of which they flide along 
pon the Ice. Some are of Opinion that the Inhabitants 
have rather borrowed their Name from the Country, 
than this from them; as the Norwegians and ſome other 
Nations have done. Olaus Magnus ſeems to incline to 
this, when he ſtiles the Lappi, Lappmannos, as he gives 
the Name of Nordmannos, Weſtmannos and Sudermannos 
to others; the word Manni ſignifying as much as Men 
Inhabiting Lappia, the Etymology of the Laſt of which 
they derive from its Situation, being joined to Scandina- 
via like a Piece of a Rag; or as Wexoniys will have it, 
from the Finland word Lappu , implying as much as ari 


with it no ſmall probability, but there being another 
which has a much nearer coherency, both with the word 
Lapp it ſelf, and the true Account given us of their Ori- 
ein, ought to take Place above all; from whence it ap- 
ears, that Lappia was not fo call'd from its Remotenels, 


ni hut from the Lapps, its Inhabirants. For, if it had got its 
in; Name from its remote Situation, it muſt have been call'd 


app, and its Inhabitants Lapper or Lapmarker ; bur fince 
o ſuch Name is impoſed upon them, the true Origin of 
heir Name ſeems to have been deduced from the Lap= 
nian word Lapp, i. e Baniſh'd or Expelld. We are 
dliged to Mr. Zachary Plantin for this Interpretation; 
or, the Laplanders being originally Finlanders (as will 
> ſhewn hereafter) and forced to ſeaye their native 
untry, were afrerwards by the Finlanders calld Lapp# 
Exil'd, the beforementioned word Lappi implying as 
och in the Finland Tongue. as one forced to the re- 
oteſt Parts; which is queſtionleſs the reaſon why, if we 
ay believe Olaus Petri and Plantin himſelf, iti the Pres 
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Face of his M. S. Lapland Dictionary, the better Sort of 


Vindics 
apud der pr. 
Goth, 


Extremity or Remoreneſs. This Opinion carries along 


4 The Hiſtorry of Lapland. 
the Laplanders can't endure to be call d Lapps, which they 
look upon as a nick Name given them by the Finlanders; 
and from thence transferred to the Swedes, Germans and 
Muſcavites, the laſt of which call them Lapps to this Day; 

but the Country of Lapland is by the Inhabirants of the 
Lapmurk of Uma call'd Sabmienladti, and by thoſe of Torna, 
Samecdnan, from the word Sabmi or Same, of which more 
anon. There remains another Queſtion to be reſolved, 
viz. At what time the word Bappi or Lappia was firſt 
uſhered into the World, the Ancients being quite igno- 
rant of it; we find nothing like it in Tacitus, rho' he has 
not been unmindful of the Fin/anders their next Neigh- 
bours and Forefathers. No mention is made of them in 
Ptolomey, Solin, Antonius Auguſtus,Rutilius and others; Nay, 
the word Lapland or Lapponia is not tobe met with among 
the ancient northern Hiſtorians, Not to mention For- 
nandes and Paul Warnefried, even thoſe who have writ- 
ren in the moſt ancient Iſland, Norwegian and Gothick 
Languages, and have given us the Hiſtories of Heraud and 
Boſa, of King Gotric, of Rolfus and Olaus, are quite ſi- 

In Scan- lent as to this Point. Adam of Bremen has been very 

din. careful to inſert even thoſe Matters he had only by hear- 

ſay, but does not mention the word Lapland, no more 
than Seurtſon, who has left us the Tranſactions of the 

L. 3. C11. North in his native Tongue: Which makes me diſagree 

in Opinion with the Learned Cluverius (who is followed by 

Grotius) who would perſuade us, that by the word Lu- 

piones in the Puetingerian Table, are underſtood the- 

Lappi or Lappones, and that they are the ſame call'd 

Loppi by the Ruſſians, by the Swedes, Danes and Nor- 

wegians Lapper, and by the Germans Lappen. But con- 

ſidering that the Author cf the ſaid Tables is ſuppoſed to 
have lived under the Reign of Theodoſius, and conſequent- 
ly 605 Years before Adam of Bremen, it is ſcarce to be 
imagined that he living at ſuch a diſtance ſhould know 

L appia, when Adam of Bremen, who lived ſo much near- 

cr, is quite Ignorant of ir; fo that whatever theſe Lupi- 

ones may have been, tis certain they were no Laplanders, 
that Word being in thoſe Days unknown to the Northern 

Hiſtorians themſelves. The Firſt who Speaks of Lappia 

is da Grammaticus, who liv'd about the Year of Chriſt 

1; Hit. 1190. and conſequently 113 Years after Adam of Bremen, 

Dun. who flouriſhed in 1077. from whence it is reaſonably to 

be concluded, that the word Lappia owed its Origin to 


that 
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that interval of Time. 'Tis true Saxo ſpeaks of the Lay 

pi under the Reign of Ocho III. who was Contempora- 

ry with Alaric the Swediſh King, and Reign'd not long 

before our Saviour's Birth; but in this Paſſage Saxo on- 

ly mentions them under the ſame Name. They were 
known by this Age, without any further regard to their 
ancient Names; for if the ſame had been known in the 

Time of Adam of Bremen , he would nor have paſs d it 

by in Silence. After Saxo, one Eric of Upſal, . who lived 

in 1470. makes mention of . Lappia amongſt the orher ; 
Provinces of Tavaſtia, Carelia and Nylandia. Next to Dj 
him, the beforementioned Fames Riegler, has not only Sweeden. 
mentioned but given us a Deſcription of this Country, 

its Nature, true Situation and Inhabitants, being 

f known bur to few, except ſome in Sweden, through- 

+ out Europe. And thus much of the word Lappia or Lap- 


ponta, 


EH & FM 
Of the Situation of Lapland. 


11 will be a very difficult Task to inveſtigate the true 

Situation of the antient Lapland. Saxo makes it to 
border upon Fempten, as appears from his Words ; He 
joined the Provinces of Helfingen, Jempten and of the 
Ae with both the La ppias, under the Furisdiction of 

imarus. From hence it ſeems to follow, That the Li- 
mits of Lappia extended to the Borders of Helſmgen and 
Finland, which is confirmed by theſe his following 
Words: He ordered that beſides the Province of * 
and both the Lappias, Finland and Eſthland ſhould pay bim 
4 Nearly Tribute, So that he puts it betwixt Hel/ingen 
and Finland, bordering on one Side upon Fempten, on 
che other upon Eſt hland. Bui Eric Olaus, otherwiſe cal- 
Nied Erie of Upſal, ſeems to make it appertaining to Fin- 
d. The next Country, ſays he, to Sweden and Ruſſia, 
und Bordering upon both, is Finland, with thoſe Countries 
belonging to it, viz. Tavaſtia, Carelia, Lappia and Ny- 
Iandia : Here he makes Lapland to be part of that 
Kingdom, which — upon Sweden and Muſ- 
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coy, 


Deſeri 
byes. 


In Pref. Sweden 
oper, 44 iſt. the Pole, being formerly a Kingdom of the Eaſt, pa: t of which 
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cody, is known by the Name of Finnia or Finland; ard 
it ſeems as if Eric did preciſely aſſign its Situation be- 
twixt Carelia and Nyland, by putting it in the middle of 
theſe Two. Olaus Magnus places it beyond the weſtern 
Bothnia (as appears from his Map) bordering upon Serik- 
finnia and Biarmia, ſo as to put Scrik/innin molt North- 
ward, Biarmia to the Eaſt, and Lapland to the Welt, 
Fobn Magnus, Brother to Olaus, has theſe following Words, 

1 on the North upon Biarmia, ſituate under 


i that vaſt Country called Serikfinnia, of which Procopius 
relates ſo many Fables, to the South of which are both the 
Lappias. There are not a few who are of Opinion, that 
there is no ſuch Country as Scrikfinnia. There is no ſuch 
Country to be found, ſays Bureus, as Scrikfinnia, tho' men- 
tioned by Saxo the Zealander : Thus much is certain, 
That now-a-days there is no Country known by that 
Name in thoſe Parts. Never:hcleis we ought to be ve- 
ry cautious, how to ſlight the unanimous Opinion of lo 
many Learned Authors, eſpecially of Saxo, a Man well 
verſed in the Northern Affairs; if we confider, that 
they give us not only the bare Name of i:, bur al- 
ſo a particular Account of the Nature, Manners and In- 
clinations of its Inhabirants, and of the Conſtitution of 
their Government. My Opinion is, That inſtead of 
Scrikfinnia or Scricfinni, mentioned by Fohannes Magnus 
and Olaus Magnus, ought to be read Seritofinni ; for I 
can't agree with Bouræus, who would have it writ Skid- 
finns, becauſe all the Antients, tho' differing in the reſt, 


agree in this, that ir ought not to be expreſs'd without 


an R. So Fernandes calls them Scretefenna, Paul War- 
nefried Scritebens, by changing the F into a B. Adam of 
Bremen Scritefinni, And the Greeks agreeing in this 
Point with the Latins, is a Confirmation of our Opinion, 
being ſometimes call'd by Procopius ExerIrgines ſometimes 
=Zxecvipives, And the Thing proves it ſelf, the Scriteſin- 
ni being the ſame with the Finns, who derive their 
Name, according to the Etymology of their barbarous | 
Language, from Leaping. They have a peculiar way of 


Leaping, ſays Paul Warnefried, and overtaking the wild i 


Beaſts, by the help of their Wooden Shooes, which are bent 
not unlike an Arrow, They owe therefore the origin of 
their Name not to the word Stidh, or their Wooden 
Sicoes, but to their Leaping or Running very ſwift _ 

; | x — Wn thoſe 
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thoſe Shooes, which beyond all diſpute was antiently ex- 
preſs'd by the word Skrida; as is evident from the Au- 
hority of Warnius, in the 46 Page of the La ponzan Dicti- 
pnary, where he alledges the Words of Bae, who made 
a ſolemn Oath that he would obſerve the Conditions of 
he Peace, as long as Finrur Skridar; i. e. as long as 
he Laplanders can Leap; the interpretation there in- 
erred fignifying The Finlanders leaving their Bodies be- 
ind, and leaping up and donn, being far from the 
Purpoſe ; for, to this Day, theſe Wooden Shooes or 
TP attins, which they uſe upon the Ice, are called Skridks ; 
id the word Skirida ſignifying as much as ſliding along} 
pnfirms it; becauſe they don't lift up one Foot after 
nother, as is commonly done in Running, but move 
edfaſily along upon the Snow or Ice, as ſhall be ſhewn 
ercafter, which has perhaps induced ſome Hiſtorians, Jol. c. 44. 
nd among the reit Adam of Bremen to call them Himan- Himento- 
opodes, when he ſays, Thoſe are the ſame called by Solin poges — 
imantopodes, which ſignifies Leaping upon one Foa 5 ne 
his ſees to ſuit exactly to our Seritefinni; for when puny porius 
ey underſtood that Skrida implyed as much as to creep quam iy 
Nong, what other Idea could they form to rhemſelves cedunt, & 
dncerning thoſe Scritofinns, but that they were & ſort of per gen- 
eople not walking by lifting up one Foot after another, An 
Wke the reſt of Mankind, but ſuch as uſed to creep along laſumagi⸗ 
Wke Serpents, of which we ſhall ſpeak more anon, in the deftinans 
bhapter where we ſhall deſcribe to you the manner how 4% in 
Wc Laplanders flide upon the Ice; being only in his fla. 
ace ro evince, that there were formerly and ſtill are 
ach a Nation as Scritfinni or Finni, who Slide along upon 
be Ice, for which reaſon the Country they Inhabit juſt- 
may claim the Name of Scriofinnia or Scritfinni a. The 
me * may be given concerning Biarmia, which 
call'd in Queſtion by — tho' it be unqueſtionable 
t ſeveral of the antient Hiſtorians have made mention 
it: And among theſe a certain Hiſtorian who has given 
an Account of the Deeds of Heraud and Beſa in the 
tient Gothick or Iſland Tongue, who calls it in ſeveral Ch 
ces Biarmaland. Nay, what is more, he Names one Lib.” 
their Kings to have been Hereker, and his two Sons, 
ck and Siggeir. Saxo likewiſe mentions One of their 
ings, who he ſays, Reign d when Regner was King of 
denmark ; be makes it adjoining to Finland, when he 
ays, that the King of Biarmis ſought for Shelter by M- 
lu, who then Reigned r. So that tho? it be 
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enqueſtionable, That Serirefinnia, as well as Biarmis 
are mentioned by the antient Authors, yer may it be 
call'd in Queſtion, Whether they were one and the ſame, 
vr Two diſtinct Provinces. Olaus Magnus and Fohannes 
Magnus are the only Two, who make a real diltinCtian 
berwixt them; the reſt, as Procopius, Jo nandes, Paul 
#Varnefiied and Adam of Bremen, who all make mention 
of Scritfinnia, never Speak the leaſt Word of Biarmia: 
Whereas on the other Hand thoſe anrient Northern Au— 
thors, who have mentioned Biarmia, are quite ſilent 2 
to Seritſinnia. Tis true, Saxo mentions them both, ⁊ 
but ſo as to name Scritfinnia but once in his Preface, a 
whereas in all other Places he mentions Biar mia, with. 
our making the leaſt mention of Seritinnia. From 
whence I conclude, That the ſame Country is mention«d 
under two different Names, being by the Northern Au. 
thors called Biarmia, and by the Foreign Hiſtorians Scrit. 
finnia. What confirms me in this Opinion, is, That as 
Adam of Bremen makes Scritſinnia ad joining to the Pro- 
vince of Helſingben; ſo the Author of the Hiſtory of 
Heraud and Boſa does the ſame with Biarmia, when hel 
ſays, That there are Foreſts and Rivers there which ex. 
tend and exonerate themſelves into the Bay of Ganduya, 
now called the Bay of Bothnia, and Bordering upon 
Helſinghen. Beſides this, the very Name of Scritfinni at. 
gues them to have been of the {ame Extraction with the 
Finlanders, and in an antient Chorregraphick Table alledg- 
ed by Grotius, the Fenni are diſtinguiſhed into the Scrit. 
Finns and Redefenni; the ſame may be ſuppoſed of Biar-Wil 
mia, by reaſon of its Neighbourhood, and that the be- 
forement oned Author of the Hiſtory of Heraud aſſures 
us, that they uſed ro Worſhip their God under the Name 
of Fomala, which to this Day ſignifies as much as God in 
the Finland Tongue. There are alſo ſeveral other Things, 
ſuch as their manner of Darting, their Magick, and ſuch WW 
like, recited by Saxo, which thoſe of Biarmia are ſaid 
to have in common with rhe Finlanders. So that ir ſeems if 
very probable, that Biarmia was a Colony of Finland, 
the Inhabitants of which were called Scritofinni by Fo- 
reigners, from their Swiftneſs of Running upon the Ice, 
Ir being thus granted that the Biarmia Scritofinnia of 
the Ant ents were one and the ſame Province, there re» 
mains {till another Queſtion, to wit, Whether this be 


the ſame, which afterwards was called Lapponi a * 
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land The contrary of which has been aſſerted by Olats 
and Fohannes Magnus, as is evident out of their Geogra- 
EEpbica! Tables or Maps, and the beforementioned 
WE cription given by them. Bur according to this Suppoſi- 
tion there is no room left for Lapland. For if — 
and Biarmia extend on one ſide as far as to the Borders 
of Helſingen and Fempten, and the other fide to Finland, 
ay even to the Bay of Bothnia, (as has been alledged be- 
ore) what place is there left for Lapland? Olaus and 
Fohannes Magnus are therefore both in an Error, when 
ey place it South of Biarmia and Scritfinnia, all the 
ther antient Hiſtorians having put ir far beyond it. What 
xs been alledged by ſome, vix. That the Biarmia of the 
ntients did extend no further than what now-a-days is 
lled by the Swedes the Province of Trennes, is ſufficient- 
confuted before. There are ſome, ſays Bureus, who are 


uſcovires is the ſame with theBiarmia of the Antients ; the 
tymolegy of this Word ariſing, as it ſeems, from the Fin- 
* d word Varama, ſignifying a mountainous Country, Bar 
- RS Trennes is the ſame with the Biarmia of the Antients, 
here are theſe Rivers, that exonerate themſelves in the 
yy or Gulph of Bothnia? How does this agree with 
Bordering upon Finland ? All which makes me believe, 
at what is now-a-days called Lapponia is not a diſtinct 
vince of that called by the Antients, Biarmia and 
itfnnia, as Olaus and Fohannes Magnus ſuppoſe, but that 
fame Country called antiently Biarmia by its Inhabi- 
Ws, and Scricfinnia by Foreigners, did afterwards: 
ge its Name, for ſome cauſe or other, into that of 
ppia or Lapponi a. Thus much is certain, That now- 
chere is no ſuch Country as Biarmia or Seritfin- 
„ be found in thoſe Parts; from whence we may ra- 
1 ally conclude, that what the Antients comprehended 
er ſthe Names of Biarmia or Scritfinnia, is included 
e modern LA which beginning from Fempten 
Angermanland, extends all about both the Bothnias, 
runs up ro] the Borders of Carelia and Finland; ſo 
it comprebends that whole vaſt Northern Tract of 
und firuate betwixt the Ocean, the White-Sea, and 
Le of Ladoga, which are the ſelf ſame Limits ſettled 
che Antients for their Biarmia and Scritfinnia, EXCEPT 


t they did not extend is as far * 
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Opinion, That the Province called Trennes by the Swedes, — pts 
ythnienni by tbe Laplanders, Tarchana Volach by the 
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being unknown to them, to Olaus and Fohannes Magna 
| themſelves, becauſe they have made Scritſinnia and Bia | 
mia different Countries from Lapland; and Damian 
4 Goes who, whatever he knew of thoſe Parts, he had taken 
| from them (as having been well acquainted with them 
th Hiſpan, both) ſays, That it extends to unknown Regions; Theſe 
are his Words, Lappia i by the Sea of Bothnia, divided 
into the Eaſtern and Weſtern Lappia, its utterm:ſt Bound; 
to the Sea Side being Tornia ; to the Eaſt it borders upon 
che White-Lake, to the North it comprehends ſcocral Pre 
vincet, and extends to unknown Regions. Becauſe he knew 
not what ſort of People inhabited thoſe more northenf 
Parts adjoining to the Ocean; the Antients having, be. 
ſides the Scritfinni, aſſigned thoſe Parts to the Cynocepha. 
i, Buſii, Trogleditæ, Pygmæi and Cyc lopes, beſides ſeveral 
others, not to mention the Himantopodes, of whom we 
have ſpoken before. But I am apt to believe there are 
but few in our Age, who queſtion, Thar all that Tra 
of Ground is inhabited by the Lap/anders, rhoſe-who 
have Sailed along thoſe Coaſts, having met with 50 
Deſerip. other Nation thereabouts. Peter Claudi (peaks to the 50 
Norway, {ame Purpoſe, when he ſays: The Maritime Finlanden 8 
chap. 27, (meaning the Laplanders, as has been ſhewn before, ants 
will be further demonſtrated hereafter) Inhabit all . 
Sea Shoar towards the North and Eaſt, which has bee 
confirmed by the Teſtimony of thoſe, who in the Year 
1600. were ſent by Charles then King of Sweden, to tab 
Chap. 9. a View of Lapland. Charles IX. ſays Olaus Petri, h 
King of Sweden, being deſirous to be truly informed amc je 
ing the Condition of Lapland, ſent thitber at two ſeveri 
Times two famous Math-maticians, to wit, Aron Torfius 
Swede, and Jeremy Birkholten à German, who e 
provided with good Mathematical Inſtruments, and all oth = 
neceſſaries, did make their Obſervations with good Succe/ el , 
and found the Continent to extend not beyond the 73 Deg; 
of th» Fl-yarinn of the Pole, the furthermoſt point of „ 
being No cum ether Northcape) not far diſtant fro. 
the Fortreſs of Wardi1miſe, — Fr they ſaw not 
but the Frozen-Sea, hut ſetting aſide that part of In 
poni a, which extends to that Ocean, we will for Uh. 
preſent give you an Account of that which is under U wy 
* Ard. Jurisdiction of Sweden T his is of a verylarge extent, whi® 
1. C15. makes Paulinus ſay, That Lapland may be compared in 
extent with Sweden it ſelf (properly ſo called.) ec 
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eus allots above a Hundred German Leagues for its In longitu- 
oth and Fourſcore and Ten for the Breadth. This whole dine, ioo, 
kt is now comprehended under the Name of Lapland, in latitudi- 
he unanimous Conſent of all thoſe who have given de gomili- 
he Deſcriptions of this Country. If we intend to“ 
ulate the Climate, according to its Compaſs, we muſt 
in in the 64 Degree of Latitude to the 71, and make 

ength 27 Meridians or more, theſe are Bureæus his 
ds; The greateſt part of the Southern and inland Lap- Deſcript. 
belongs to the Crown of Sweden, 4 vaſt Country, ex- Swee. 
em the 54 to the 71 Degree. Wexonius ſpeaks to J. 1 c. 21. 
me Purpoſe , The Situation of the Lapmark of Uma, 

s a little beyond the 64. and extends to the 71 degree, 
phich M ſulject to the FurisdiQion of Sweden, accord- 

o Pontanus, &©c. Here it is ro be obſerved, that un- 
the Lapmark, of Uma he comprehends all the other 

ar of Lapland, as is evident out of Bureus, whom 
ires, when he fpeaks ſomewhat obſcure himſelf. 
s far of its Latitude; the Longitude being to be beſt 
erſtood from thoſe who have Travelled in thoſe Parts, 
all pur irs beginning under 38 and the end abour rhe 
degree. We will ſay no more of its Situation in 
ral, nor of that which belongs to the Swedes in par- 
War, but only give you the Words of Damian a Gees a . trip. 
% Knight; Lapland 17 by the Sea of Bothnia divi- Hilp. 
into the Eaſtern and Weſtern Lappia, Tornia being 
adjoining to the Sea Shoar. To the Eaſt it Borders 
the White-Lake, to the North are ſeveral Provinces 
ding to unknown Regions. To the Eaſt oppoſite to Iſland 

ends its Bounds to Norwegen, on the other Side of 
wegen it lies encloſed betwixt Sweden, Finland, and 
he Bothnia's : But what he ſays of its being divided Cap. 2. 
de Sea is with good Reaſon contradicted by Olaus 
|, who ſays thus; If this be ſo, we muſt ſuppoſe, one 
7 Lappia to be in Finland, or in the Eaſtern Both- 
e other in the Weſtern Bothnia; which, how un- 

it be is obvious to every one; no Body being ſo igno- 

” thoſe Parts, but knows that Lapland 3s at leaſt 18 
d German Leagues diſtant from the Sea of Bothnia. 
however is to be underftood in reference ro the 
ug of Damian, for Olaus Petri confeſſes himſelf that 
"Sanders in former Ages had ſettled their Habita- 
10 near the Sea of Bothnia, but were forced from 
"F<. To conclude this Chapter, I will give you the 
e of the Longitudes and Latitudes, according Ober 

| er- 
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TE nent Thing to be conſidered, after we 


Sepie r: for near three Winter Months ; and the ſame Reaſon t 
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th 
Obſervations made by the Two betore-mentioned d 
themaricians Aron Torfius and Ferome Birckbolten in | 
Year, 1600, as it has been left us by O/aus Perrys. t 
Long. Latit. Long. | s 
38, o. 65, 11. {| Piala 41, 40. 1 
40, o. 66, 14. | Sigvar 38, 35- 68,5 
40, 30. 66, 30. Tingvar 38, o. a 
42, 27. 67, o. | Rounula 39, 30. 2 
42, 20. 67, 1. | Koutokrine 42, o. £ 
42, 33. 70, 9%. | Waranger 45, o. 1 
Antowara 44, 4. 70,26. | Lanzard 45, 35. A 
Tenokile 46, o. 70, 50. | Hwalſund 42, 40. 
Porſanger 44, 2. 71, 42. | Skriſce . 38, 50. 5 
Porſanger 43, 33. 71, 35. | Trumſee 35, 52. 
Lingen 37, 30. 70, 30. | Andalas 32, o. Wl. 
Trænees 32, 30. 70, 25+ | Sergen 32, 20. 69, ini 
Euvenes 33, 35. 70, ©. | Wardhuus 52, o. 71 25 
Titiſure 37, 33. 69, 40. | Norkaap 45, 30. 72,1 


It is time now to proceed to ſome other Matters 
lating to this Country, after we have given you a M 
ſhewing its true Situation. 
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CHAP. III. 


Of the Temperature of the Air, and Nature 
the Soil of Lapland. 


ſeen the Situation of Lapland, is the Nature and Co 
ſtitution of the Country. Its Situation it ſelf is ſuſficie 
to ſhew that it lies very near to the Pole, from when 
it comes, that during the Summer Months the Sun neve 
ſets in thoſe Parts; as on the other hand it never ri 
above their Horizon in ſome of the Winter Month 
Ategler has long ago made this Obſervation, That in t 
Northern Countries the Sun leaves them inicontinual Dar 


is alledged for this Darkneſs in the Winter, rakes plac 
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the continual Daylight in the Summer Seaſon, Peter 
di in his Treatiſe of Norway ſays, That the Inhabs- 
s there enjoy the benefit of a continued Day for ſeveral 
ths in the Summer, and if it be very clear, the Sun 
s as well in the Night as the Day time; but 3 
ter Seaſon they are involved in Darkneſs for ſeveral 
ths together, Herberſtein ſays that the Sun remains 

forry Days rogether above the Horizon ; theſe 
his Words: Ve were alſo informed, That in thoſe 
inhabited by the Savage Laplanders, the Sun did 
x ſet for 40 Days together about the Summer Solſtice , 
0 as that the Body of it appeared ſomewhat darkned, 
ays being not to be perceived ; nevertheleſi they did 
pant Light ſufficient to go about their neceſſary Occa- 

But this does not contradict what has been ©, 
of Lapland in general, ſome Parts of it laying has perhaps 
er to, others more remote from the Pole; others taben this 
2 to the Eaſt, others to the Weſt, from whence a- from hence, 
this difference of the Suns continuing more or few- without | 
ays above the Horizon. Ir is further to be obſer- Nentioning 
That tho the Sun never ſets in the Summer Sea- bis. Author. 
nevertheleſs does it not aſcend much above their 
izon, bur its Rays only ſlide along the Ground, 
the Winter time it does not go far below it ; which 
e Reaſon, that, tho' for ſeveral Months they have 
tinual Night, yet are they not quite bereaved of 
glimpſes, which makes a kind of Twilight. 
ler ſays: They have for three Months together no other 7 ig. 4. 
hind of Twilight, and that only a few Hours, reſem- Septent. 
our clear Moon-Light. TFohannes Magnus ſpeaks to 
ame Purpoſe ; The abſence of the Sun is in ſome I. 8. Ch. 
ure recompenſed by a double Twilight, One in the Morn- 36. 
the other in the Evening, which being the ſmall Re- 
ders of Day-Light make the Night tolerable, The 
er the Sun is removed from them, the more they 
the benefit of the Moon , which rifing very high, 
ds them a very conſiderable Light; ſo, that what 
Nations perform in the Day time, is by the Lap- 
wars done by Moonſhine. Ie ist certain, ſays Fohannes L. 8. Ch. 
i, that the defect of the Sun in the Winter time is 36. 
bp abated by the clear Moonlight, among the Laplanders ; 
h is confirmed by the Teſtimony of Peter Claudi: Heſcript. 
ng the Winter Seaſon there is one continued Darkneſs, Norweg. 
were not for the Moonlight, when they are abroad 4 c. 27. 
ih Fiſhing, 
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Fiſbing, and mannage what other Buſineſs they have abri 

Neither are they quite deſtitute of Light, when 

Moon does not ſhine, the gliſtring of the Stars in a pu 

and ſerene Air ſupplying in ſome meaſure, and abati 

much of rhe horrour of the Darkneſs, and rendring 

fir for the diſpatch of ſeveral Buſineſſes, being elpeciall 

augmented by the repercuſſion of the Light in the Sno 

„ they are deſtitute, ſays Olaus Magnus, of the Liz 
13. C 2. of the Moon, the brightneſs of the Stars, together with 

whiteneſs of the Snow, furniſhes them with ſa much Li 

as is requiſite for the diſpatch of their Buſineſs, as if it 

in the Day time, So ſpeaking of the Laplanders in ar 

ther Place, he ſays; That they Work either by Moon 

Star-Light. The Air of Lapland is generally very pu 
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| de Lap- and clear, and conſequently not unwholſom ; this is co: 

| pon. firmed by the ſame Aurhor, when he ſays, The Air Whe 

| L. 1. c. 2. Finmark, tho it be very Cold, yet is very clear, and us 
ö Chap. 9. ſequently Wholeſome. Olaus Petri tells us, That the ier 
2 landers live in a very pure and wholſome Air, it being nd 

1 quently purged by the Winds which ariſe from among Ma) 
| Mountains, However the Air of Lapland is very chang 
ble, and that on a ſudden, by reaſon of the frequi + 
and violent Winds. The Winds rage, ſays Olaus, in ties 


Northern Countries with great Violence, There is ac 
tain Wind, as I have been credibly informed, whW::- 
coming from the Sea, carries along with ir, and even}; 
the midſt of the Summer, ſuch thick Fogs, that they Wn: 
not able to ſee one another; in the Winter time t 
Wind drives ſuch a prodigious quantity of Snow to | 
ontinent, that if any one be catch't by ſuch a Temp 
abroad in the Field, he has no other Remedy left hi 
but to lay flat upon the Ground, and to cover him. 
as well as he can till it be over, when he muſt m 
the beſt ſhift he can to ger from under the Snow toi 
next Cottage. But above all, the Winds rage with 
urmoſt Violence among the Mountains, eſpecially ti Hong 
which ſeperate the Swediſh Lapland from Norway, (be 
called in their native Tongue Fellices) here the Wir 
carry ſometimes Men and Beaſts from the Tops de 
a great way the Precepices, ſo that they are nevet ſe 
or heard of any more; the only Remedy they have r 
them in ſuch an Extremiry, being, to ſeek for Sheltet 
Chap. 12. ſome of the next Dens or Caves. The Laplatders 
late, lays Olaus Petri, that when « ſudden Storm at! 
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the Clouds come down to the tops of thoſe Northern Alps, car= 
rying along with them all they meet with; the only way they 
make uſe of to ſave themſelves is this, that they endeavour 
o ſhelter themſelves with their Beaſts in the Concavities of 
he Rocks, What the Lapponians relate of the Clouds, 
at be underſtood of the Winds, who force the Clouds 
ith incredible Violence. They have rainy Weather, 
ometimes more ſomerimes leſs, like in other Countries, 
ich this difference bnly, that it ſeldom Rains here to- 
ards the midſt of the Summer. I ſeldom Rains, ſays L. 1. c. 2. 
Dlaus Magnus, as well in Lapland 4s in the circumj acent 
ountries during the Summer Seaſon, Bur in the Winter 

Snows frequently, and ſo much, that it lies very high 
pon the Ground, tho not every Year alike, eſpecially 
the Lapmark of Uma, from whence they draw this 
onveniency, that rhe Snow adds both ro the Light of | 
e Night, and renders their Travelling more expediti- 
us, which they undertake in this Seaſon for the conve- 
iency of Hunting and Catching of Veniſon, Wild-Fowl 
nd Wild Reens, which makes the Laplanders to be al- 
Ways very well —— when they ſee a great deal of 
ao fall. To this purpoſe ſpeaks Olaus, when he ſays, 
„ Light of the Moon being augmented by the whiteneſs L. 4. c. 

Sm, ſtands them in great ſtead, as to the avording of 13. 
-ecipices and ravenous Beaſts, And in another Place, Ch. g. 
ring the Winter Seaſon the Country appears plain and 
mmodious for Travelling, which they perform with great 
moeniency and Swiftneſs upon the beaten Snow, where two 
ens are able to draw a greater Weight than ten Horſes 

a Waggen. The Snow lies always in ſome Places, be- 
e never diſſolved on the Top of the high Mountains. 
hh: the Tops of the higheſt Mountains, ſays Peter Claudi, 
never fail to meet with Snow. And Samuel Rheen (ays ; Ch. 26- 
the Highlands of Lapland there are Mountains riſing by 
prees, but to ſuch a 3 height, that they are al- 

# covered with Snow, the Heat of the Sun being not 
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 thiflong enough to melt it in the Summer: But in the 
deiner Parts of Lapland the Snow melts away every Year. 

ey have alſo very thick and frequent Fogs, as may be 

nour of Olaus Magnus; In the Northern Countries, ſays 1. 1. C. 
they have ſuch Fogs, as quite darken the Air, fo that 20 

velers cannot ſee one another upon the Road, It is ea» 

to be imagined that ir muſt be exceſſive Cold here, 

I that to ſuch a degree, as would be intolerable to 

any 
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duced by 


* 24 than a Miracle to thoſe who are unacquainted with thoſe 


er of 


Lakes, and 
Sulpher ous 


Mor aſſe 5. 


(a) Theſe Lightnings and Thunders. (a) Spring and Autum 
are proba- Things unknown among the Laplanders, there being bu 
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any Body but thoſe, who have been Born in; and ac. 
cuſtomed to it from their Childhood. The ſwitftett Ri. 
vers are all covered with Ice in the Winter, three or more 
Cubits thick: Nay, the largeſt Lakes, and the Sea ir ſelf, 
are Frozen up ſo as to bare any Weight whatever. But 
what ſeems not very probable, is, That the Heat of the 
Summer is as Intenſe as the Cold in the Winter; for, 
tho the Rays of the Sun touch the Earth in oblique Lines, 
and conſequently are leſs powerful, nevertheleſs continu- 
ing upon the Surface for ſeveral Months together, and 
being not temperated by the cuolneſs of the Nights, they 
become exceſſive, beyond what can be imagined, ef 
cially upon the Rocks, which is queſtionleſs the Reaſon, 
that the Laplanders never go —— during the Heat 
of the Summer Seaſon, Johannes Torneus ſpeaks to this 
purpoſe, As ſoon as the Sun enters the Sign of Cancer, 
the Heat encreaſes exceſſively, the Reaſon of which is, with- 
out all doubt, becauſe the Sun never ſets all that time, ſi 
that the Heat continues in the ſame Degree both Day and 
Night. The only Allays they have are the Vapours ariſing 
from the Neighbouring Seas, and from the Snow which 
remains both Summer and Winter in the Concavities of 
the Rocks and hollow Places betwixt the Mountains, 
which all that Seaſon are extreamly ſubject ro violent 


very few Days diſtance betwixt the Cold of the Wintet 
and the Heat of the Summer Seaſon, it a ing no leit 


Parts, to fee the Fields full of green Herbs and Graft 
which a Week before were all covered with Snow. I 
twixt theſe Mountains, ſays Samuel Rheen, are Vallies, 
bounding in Graſs and Herbage, which ſprout out in a fe 
Days time, Bur what Olaus Petri has obſerved by hi 
own Experience, deſerves our particular Obſervatiot 
In the Tear, 1616. on the 24 June, as I was travelling 
to the Pariſh and Church of Tarma, I ſaw the Trees ju 
Budding, and the Herbage beginning to ſpring forth in ti 

Fields ; within fourteen Days after, the Trees were C 
Leaves, and the Meadows overſpread with Flowers, Natur 
as it ſeems, being ſenſible of the ſhortneſs of the Summa 
here, bringing Things to perfection with ſuch ſpeed, as ai 
pears incredible but to thoſe who have ſeen it. The Soil 
is neither Fertile nor Barren, but betwixt both, nes 
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never free from Snow, and 4 1s the Fury of the Winds 
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eſs full of Flints, and ſmall Rocks, which rendring 
Country rough and uneven make it unfit for Tillage, 
elſe are Samuel Rheen's Words: Lapland is a ſtony 
ntry, Full of Mountains, and ſome Vallies, Fohannet 

ens deſcribes it thus; Lapland i 4 Mountainous Coun- 
very uneven and rough. Beſides that the Valleys are 
7 Marſhy, by reaſon of the great quantity of Rivers 
| Lakes, ſo that there is bur little Ground fir fot 

Lage, ſuppoſing they would beſtow Labour and Coſt 

encloſe it. Olaus Petri is of a contrary Opinion, eſpe- 
ly in reference to the Southern Parts, I can, ſays he, 
e it appear, by the Situation of the Southern Parts of 
land, which is the ſame with Botlinia, as hing under 
ſame Climate, and enjoying the ſame Benefit of the Air, 

t tho" they don't Till in thoſe Parts, the Country is as fit 

produce all Sorts of Fruit, as the Weſtern Bothnia. Bur 

> Climate is not ſufficient alone, unleſs the Soil be ſo 


d; he had forgot what he ſays in another Place; That 


pland is Stony and impaſſible in ſome Places, in other: 
hing but Sand for ſeveral _ together, full of Thorns 


A Bryars, Lakes and Moraſſes, which are bur mean 
nalifications for Arable Grounds : But, ſays he, there 
good Herbage in many Places; But what is this to the 
ducing of Grain? All Paſture Grounds being not fit 
r Tillage. For it muſt be confeſs' d. that they have 


at ſtore of very good Graſs and Herbage, where- 


Wh they Feed and Fatten their Cattle; for which Pur- 


e they Sow alſo ſome Turnip-Seed round about the 
edges, which ſerve for encloſures to keep their Recs 
but they ſeldom come to the bigneſs of a good Apple. 
aus much is certain, that ſome Grounds here bare 


rious Sorts of good Herbs, but Above all Pot-Herbs. 


Were are many and large Foreſts in Lapland, eſpecially 


wards the fide of Norway, bur they are not very thick, 


bas been well obſerved by Samuel Rheen ; Theſe Foreſts 


not very thick, ſays he: And as ro the Mountains 
ich divide Norway from Sweden, Olaus Magnus has 
ſe following Words: There are certain Mountains cal. 
Doffrini, which divide Sweden from Norway, they are 
digious high and ſteep, without any Trees on the tops of 
m. Which is confirmed by the Teſtimony of Pete 
udi, who attributes the Cauſe of it to the Violence of 
Winds: The Tops of thoſe high Mountains, ſays be, 


bert, 
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here, as will not ſuffer any Trets + grow ipok hem. Hon! 
ever betwixt theſe Mountains — very p 
ſant Vallies, full of Springs and Rivulets ; Lapland, fl 
Olaus Petri, has an incredible quantity of Springs end lf 
vulets. Aud Fobarthes Torhans ; Here you ſee very fime 
clear Springs in 2 Numbers, Theſe for the meſt py 

are joined with ſome Rivers, which afterwards exe 
themſelves into rhe Gulph of Borhnia, Theſe are Sa 
Rbeen's Words: You find every where Rivers, which 
Cha joined with larger Rivers. Olaus Petri ſays, That the 
P. 9* 5er of theſe Springs is very clear, good and wholſorne ; al 
that the Lakes are generally neur or within the compaſs Ol 
ſome Foreſt or other. Andrew Buræut, Speaking of Lan 
land, gives us this ſhort Deſcription of it; F 
moſt Northern of all the Northern Provinces, is of 4 
Extent, abounding in Foreſts, Mountains, ſtanding Pf 
Lakes and Riders; it has no Arable Grounds, „ 
7 Paſturage in ſome Places, This Countty affords both 
inter and Summer ſeveral forts of wild Beaſts, Birds 
great Numbers; Fiſh in ſuch prodigious Quantities, d 
many of the Inhabitants live on nothing elſe. Oft 
leſſer kinds of wild Beaſts they have ſuch ftore as is ii 

credible, nor only for their own uſe, but a vaſt over 
ro furniſh their Neighbours withal. Of all which 
ſhall have occaſion to ſay more hereafter. We will © 
add thus much here, That fince the Deſcriptions left 
by the Antients of their Biarmia and Scritimia agrees 

nearly with that we have juſt now ſaid of Lapſand, ſe 
as a confirmation of our Opinion, that theſe Conn 
do not differ in their Situation and Nature, but onll 
in the Name. Theſe are the Words of Saxo concernit 
Ib. 8. Biarmia: This Country is ſubjeft to continual Froſts « 
Snows, except that for a ſmall time they partake of * 
violent Heat of the Summer; their Roads are peſtered "wil 
IIrods, it bares no Grain, but has great ſtore of wild Bea 
to be found in no other Country but this. Paul Varnefl 
ſpeaks to the ſame Purpole of Scrirfinnia : The Scruß 
bini are not free from Snow, even in the Simmer Sei 
About the Summer Solſtice the Nights are as Lipht bene 
the Days for ſome Time, ſo that the Days are much low 
with them, than in other Places, as on the coritr ary wh 
they come near the Winter Solſtice they ſee two Stun , tl 
they have a ſlender Share of Light left, fo that the fhorny 
their Days, the longer are their Nights. And Procepis 
wi 
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ho fived before him. The Scritefinni lead « ſavage Life ; Lib. 11. 
Men dont Sow nor Plough, nor do the HYomen app'y them- 

to Working ; both Sexs exereiſe Hunting, their Fo- 

be affording an incredible number of wild and tame Beafts ; 

heir Monnt ains exceed both in Hight and Bigneſs thoſe of 

voſt other Countries. All which comes very near to what 

e have ſaid of Lapland, Bur it is time to come to its 

'wilton. 


le © 
jay, 
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Of the Diviſias of Lapland. 


TH RE are ſeveral Diviſions of Lapland. Saxo; 

who firſt of all makes mention of it divides it into 
vo Parts, when he ſays ; Lappiam utramque. Theſe are 
is Words, He allotted him Helfingen and both the Lap- Lib. 5+ 
Mas; and in the fame Senſe he ſpeaks of it ih other 
ces. Foharnes Magnus ſeems to follow his Foorfteps, Deſcripr; 

he ſays; Towards the South boch the Lappias are Septent. 
ined together. But what they mean by both theſe Lap- 
a's they have not thought fir to tell us. I ſuppoſe they 
ade this Diviſion in reſpect of its Situation to the Eaſt 
d Wett. Certain it is that Damian Goes, who has 
en his out of Fohannes Magnus, does underftand it In Hiſpan. 
s, when he fays, Lapland is by the Sea of Bothnia di- 
ded into the Eaſt and Nit Lapland. From whence it 
evident that they made the Gulph of Borbnia the com- 
on Border of both the Lnppia's, ſo that that part of 
„ which laid on one fide of the faid Gulph was to be 
ede Eaſtern, that on the other the fern Lapland, 
dars chis they have made another Diviſion, taken from 
cru e Nature of the ſeveral Places moſt frequented by the 
bias, part of which bordering upon tlie Sea, part 
ir bang an inland Country; the Firſt is called Siafin- 
en, the Laſt Field Firmarken, which is as much as 
e Ymr:time Lapland, and the Mediterranean Lapland. 
„be ſFieſt is frequently termed Findmarken as the othet 
| called Lepmarken, without any farther Addition. This 
| Pittindtion is particularly taken notice of by Peter Claudi, 
ben he fays ; The Sia anni 1 all that Tract border- Chap. 27 
5 1 ing 
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The Hiſtory of Lapland. 
ing upon the Sea Shoar, 10 the North and Eaſt, which i; 
called Findmarck, being therefore called the Maritime Fin. 
landers, as the Lapfinlanders inhabit the Mountainou Þ 
and Champaign Country, which from thence is called F 
mark or Wildfinland; Which ſignifies as much as 
Savage Finland. Here he diſtinguiſhes berwixt Lapmarek 
and Findmarck, the Firſt bordering upon the Sea- ſhoat 
the other an Inland Country, Mountainous, Woody and 
Savage; where notice ought to be taken that he calls th 
Lepmarck the Wild or Savage Finland, becauſe, as I ſup = 

ſe, its Inhabitants live by Hunting as the others do 

y Fiſhing ; ſor not long after he has theſe Words: Then ! 
are many Thouſands of the Inhabitants, who live only on 
the Fleſh of the wild Beaſts, Which agrees with thoſe 

who are of Opinion that the true bred Natives of L 
land feed chicfly on the Fleſh of wild Beaſts, eſpecially 
on Reenn. Which has induced Samuel Rheen to. ſay; 
Beſides thoſe Laplanders or Scriextinni (by whom he under. 
ſtands the ſame that are called Siaſinni by Peter Claudi) 
there are another Sort of true Laplanders, who fred on th 
Reens. So that becauſe they live on the Fleſh of wild 
Beaſts, which in thoſe Northern Countries are called 
Wild, this has given the Origin to the Word Midfinland 
otherwiſe called Lapland, adjoining ro Findmarck ; thelj 
Inhabirants of which feed on Fiſh and Cattel. Ther 
are however ſome, who are of Opinion, That they have 
taken that Name from the Foreſts, which being expreſs i 
in Latin by the word Sv. Olaus Magnus calls them in 
ſeveral Places Homines Sy/veſtres, or Savages. Thus the 
Title of the 3d Chapter of his 4th Book, which Treau 
of the Lp/anders, is de Sylveſtrium hominum Feritate.| 
And in the following Chapter he ſays in plain Terms, 
Sylveſtres vere Lapyones, or, The wild Laplanders cia 
themſelves with the precicus Shins of wild Beaſts. Thus the 
Baron Herberſtein makes a diſtinction betwixt the Mi 
Laplarders and Finl1planders, the laſt of which, he ſays 
dwell near the Sea-ſhoar, and conſequently are rhe ſame, 

otherwiſe called Sigſinner, or the maritime Finlander:. 

M arrived, ſays he, amongſt the Finlaplanders living nen i 

the Sea ſhoar in miſeralle Cottages, who, tho they led «fi 

very Savage Life, yet were not ſo Brutiſh as the wild L- 

landers, It ſeems his Opinion was, that they were cal. 
led wild Laplanders, from their Savage way of Living, 

which makes him ſpeak of rhem thus in another rag 
J 
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» the Converſation with Strangers who come thither to 
effick with them, they have laid aſide much of their 
uitiſbneſs, and begin to be more Civilized, And that 
is is to be underttood from the Hd Laplanders, is 
ident from theſe following Words: Then we came to 
Place called Droat in the Country of the Dikiloppi or 
ild Laplanders, wo hundred Leagues to the North of 
ina. That thoſe called Dikilopp: by the Muſcovites, 
e the ſame with the Mila Lo s, has been ſhewn 
fore. There is alſo a third Diviſion, in reſpect of thoſe 
reral Princes they are ſubject ro. Andreas Bureus 
aks of it thus, The greateſt part of Lapland, viz. the 
bern and Inland Parts of the Country belongs alto- 
ther to the Crown of Sweden; as the maritime Coun- 
bordering upon the Sea does to Norwegen; it is called 
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wi inmarck, and its Inhabitants Seafinni, or the maritime 
y MF inlanders , becauſe. they Feed only on Fiſh. The reſt are 
Ji bjeft to the Muſcovite Empire, comprehending that part 


the Country ſituate betwixt the Caſtle of Wardhouſe and 


4 be White-Sea. This is by the Swedes called Trennes, by 
i Laplanders Pyhinienni, and by the Muſcovites Tar- 
led ana Woloch. But concerning their Subjection to ſe- 
»d eral Princes, we ſhall have occaſion to ſay more anon, 
rhe n che Chapter of their Government, where we ſhall 


peak of that part ſubject to Norwegen or Denmark, as 
Iſo of that under the Juriſdiction of the Muſcovites, our 
tention being at preſent to treat only of the ſouthern 
Yad inland part of Lapland, ſubject to the Swedes; which, 
Sy Peter Claudi, is called Lapmarcl, properly ſo called, 
nd is afterwards ſubdivided in Six ſeveral Parts or Di- 
ricts, by the Natives called Mareker, and by Burius 
erat, Territoria & Præfecturas; Diſtricts, Territories 
r Provinces, each of them being diftinguiſhed by their 
peculiar Names as follows : _(1.) Angermanlands Lap- 
rk. (2.) Uma Lapmarck. (3. Piths Lapmark, (4) 
ulab Lapmarck, (5.) Torna Lapmarciꝭ (6.) Kiemi Lap- 
arch, as we find them mentioned by Samuel Rheen. 
But Burius ſpeaks only of Five, leaving our the Anger- 
anlands Lapmarck, which he comprehends within the 
; , ma Lapmarck ; not that they are one and the fame Di- 
arict, bur becauſe they uſed both to be under the Juriſ- 
diction of one Prefect or Governour, and fo in that Senſe 
may be taken for one Diſtrict. Each of thoſe has bor- 
rowed its Name from the ſeveral Rivers which paſs 
C3 | thro 
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thro' them, as is well obſerved by Mexooins, whey be | 

ſcript. ſays : The Laplanders ander the Swediſh Jar iin wn 

weden. divided into Five ſeveral Diftritis, which have taken their 

. c. 21. Names from ſo many Rivers. As for their Situation the 

| Angermanland Lapmarck borders upon Auger manſand and 

Femten, the Uma Lapmarck is next adjoimng to thin the 

Pitha Lapmarck next to Uma Lapmarck, and the Lulab 

Lapmarck next to Pithi Lapmarch, extending all to che 

Weſt, on one Side to that Ridge of Mountains which 

divides Norway from Sweden, on the other Side to the 

Weſt Bothnia, The Tons Lapmidrch runs our Nori» Wi 

ward from the utmoſt point of the Galph of Boyb»4a, 1 

along to that Cape of the North Sc, called by the Mari. 

ners North Cape. Next to this i Kim#-Lapmarch, wind» 

ing about from North ro Eaft, berwixt the Eu Berbnia, 

the Muſcovite Lapland, and Cajawia and Carelia, Nu 

beſides this, theſe Diſtricts are again divided into leſſer 

Parts, which the Swedes call Byar, as is obſerved by Samuel 

Rheen, when he ſays ; Theſe Lapmarchers, which ave cal. 

led Territories or Diſtridts in Lapland, are a$ai% divided 

in ſeveral other Parts, termed by them Byar, The word 

Byar ſignifies among the Laplanders the ſame what Ceſar 

calls Pagi, as for inſtance, when he ſpeaks of the Paguy 

Tigurinus and Pagi Suevorum, by which he tmderftands 

nor a Town or Village, where ſeveral Families are joir- 

ed within a ſmall Compaſs, but a large extent of Ground, 

the ſame which the Grech underſtood by their word 

Vopuos, and was in moſt antient Times made uſe'of inf 

the Diviſion of Egypt, from whence the Name of Topar- 

chia, which by the antient Gloſſaries is rranſtared Pagms, 

Torapxia, Ace, 14129%;, Such there are ſeveral in each off 

theſe Diſtricts, except in the Angermanland Lapmarch, 

which being no more than one Canton, is commonly cal; 

led Aaſahla. In the Uma Lapmarci are Four of theſe 

Cantons, viz. Uma, Las or Raanby, Granby and Vapſteen. 

The Pitha Lapmarck comprehends Seven, Graotreskby, | 

Arwejerfsby, Lochtely. Arrieplogsby, Mſier fly, Norroe-f 

ferby and Weſterby. The Lulah Lapmarcl Five; Joach- 

moch, Lochjoch, Torpinjaud, Zerkiflocht and Rautoraj aur. 

The Tora Lapmarch and Riemi Laymarck have each of 

them eight Cantons; thoſe of the Firſt are called, "Tin | 
guwara, Siggewara, Londewara, Ronolaby,  Pellejerf, Raw 
eme, Avio ara, Tenouthſejochks, The Names of the 
Zecond are ;"Enarabu, Lanleanbu, Kinmiikfia, Konlajerf, 
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dhajerf, Manſialcka, Saodankyla, Kithilaby, making 
all Thirty and three Cantons; each of which are in- 
dited by many Families (in the nature of the Clans in 
tland) by the Swedes called Rakar, by the Latins Foci. 
h of-rheſe Families has certain Grounds allotted them 
their uſe, not in the nature of our Farms, but exrend- 
to a great Compaſs, with Lakes, Rivers, Foreſts and 
ter Conveniences belonging to them, but without any 
loſures. (a) There are as many of theſe Rekars in (4) There 
h Canton as there are Families, which ſeryes them for are ſome 
ir Maintenance, without being forced to ſerve others of thoſe 
want of Suſtenance. In the War ex Canton of Aofabla, * th 
about Twenty ſuch Rekars or Families, in others more Loa = 
leſs in proportion to their bigneſs ; each of them being in 
led by peculiar Names, which would he ſaperfluous pag, 
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— infert here. And this is the third Diviſion of Lapland, 
0" made of late Years (except that certain allotments 
ere grantd ro fome Families by K. Charles IX.) but of 


ry ancient ſtanding in Lapland, which is evident from 
»nce, that the Laplanders know of no other, neither 
We they received this Cuftom from the Swedes, fince 
y lived under their Jurisdiction. Neither are the 
ords of a madern date, or deduce their Origin from 
h Things as might give us the leaſt Sufpicion 
Novelry, which 1 thought fir to take no- 
e of, to ſhew what an exact Harmony there 
berwixt rhe Antiquity and native Simplicity of this 


ation. 
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r. V. 


Of the Temper of the Laplanders, and ſome oth 
Qualifications relating both to their Minds 4 
Bodies. SAN 4 


TJ HE Laplanders inhabiting the Country common 

call d Lapland, have this, among all the other N 

thern Nations, peculiar to themſelves, that they are lf 

Jow Stature, according to the general Obſervations 

| Thoſe who have mentioned them in their Hiſtories. P. 
Deſcript. lus Fovius ſays, The Laplanders are of 4 very low St 

Muſc. Zeipler, The Laplanders are of a very moderate Fixe; a 

Indigene Damian Goes ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe. The Northe 

our gone Hiſtorians agree in this Point with the Foreign Autho 

diaris fle- This Nation, ſays (a) Olaus Magnus, is commonly extrea 
ture, OI» ſhort of Stature; and Olaus Petri, Moſt of the Lapla 

(a) L. 4. ders are but of an indifferent Height, Which is agreii 

c. 11. able to what we ſee every day. Thus Lomeniis in 

Voyage: This Nation is of a very low Stature. Nay, If 

Foſtivs makes them quite miſhapen, and not above thn 

L. 3. c. 8. Cubits high; theſe are his Words: The Laplanders, 

41 Pompen, mryedes, and if any others live more northerly, are all 

formed, and have crooked Bodies, They are, however, 

Pigmies, being commonly about three Cubits high, and 

times more. Here he makes mention of the Pigmies, 

ſhew that the low Stature of theſe Nations had given « 

caſion to the Ancients to place their Pigmies in thi 

Northern Countries. And to ſpeak the Truth, what 

ſtius mentions in another place; That their juſt Stats 

#s of three Cubits, is agreeable to Experience, tho' ſom! 

times they are met with ſomething ſhorrer, others ſom! 

What taller ; which makes him ſay afterwards : I þ 

Fowever ſcen ſome, who were four Cubirs high, as comma 

ether Men are. Olaus Petri aſſerts this by his own 

rience: Among three hundered, whom I happened to ſee i 

ther at a time, I obſerved ſome that were as tal as N 

77 auy other Nation uſed to be. But theſe are but few 

for as Tornews has obſerved ; Tal Men are a rarity ami 

zbem., Veſtius alledges, as a Reaſon for their lownels 

Lature, the yiolenge of the Cold, and that with a gre 

4 ; BY e 
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1 of probability: For conſidering that the natural 
at is in a continual Conflict with the violent Cold, and 
forced to exert all its Activity to combat that Enemy, 
1 it is not ſufficient to give due Aid to the Excretion 
d Alimentation, which renders their La both lean 
1 ſhort : Tho in my Opinion, their Food, which con- 
ns little fit for Nouriſhment, may alſo contribute in a 
ar meaſure to it, as ſhall be ſhewn anon. Bur tho' ir 
true, thar the ws pag are of low Stature, yet are 
y not ſo diſtorred or crooked, as Poſtius would make 
m; for if they were, how could they be fo active, 
d manage their Buſineſs with ſo much Dexterity as 

do? Bur what occaſion is there for Arguments, when 
ſee daily great Numbers of Laplanders, who don't 
ant their juſt proportion of their Limbs ? Lomenius aſs 
ibes to them a certain Deformity, which is not admit- 
d by others, at leaſt it ought not ro be taken thus with- 
ar Limitation. Nicolaus Lundius, a Native of the Piths 
apmark, aſſures us, that the Inhabitants of the Uma Lap- 
ark, are not only much taller bur alſo handſomer than 
Boſe of Lulah Lapmark; and that they ſurpaſs them in 
Fatneſs of their Bodies and Cloaths, and therefore have 
ch an Averſion ro them, that they ſeldom converſe 
ith them, eyen at their great Fairs. Olaus Magnuy L. 4. c. 
ys, That the Females in thoſe Parts are handſome, their 11. 
pmplexion being a mixture of white and red. Which is 
pnfirmed by the Teſtimony of Torneus ; and I muſt ac- Corpus ba- 
owledge to have ſeen ſome my ſelf, who were indiffer- zent can- 
tly bandſome ; it being natural to moſt Women to pre- didum, 
rve their Beauty, which being neglected by the Men, mulieres 
ey appear more rough. Add to this, that they live un- ſatis ſunt 
er a very cold Climate, which is ſo exceſſive, that they formoſ*, 
ave neither convenient Cloths, or any other way to de- 
nd themſelves againſt ir, excepr the Fire, the ſmoak 

hereof, confidering the lowneſs of their Tents or Cor- 
ges, muſt needs impair their. natural Complexion, 

hich is the reaſon that rhe Men are generally Tawny. 
aulus Fovzus ſays, The Laplanders are of low Stature, and 
ave ſmarthy Faces: And Peter Claudi ſpeaking of the p fer. 
aplanders, (peaks to the ſame purpoſe ; Their Bodies are Norweg. 
a ſwarthy and dark Complexion. What wonder is it, c. 28. 
f thoſe, who from their Infancy are expoſed to the 
Imoak, ſhould be of a tawuy Complexion ? as Joh. Lod- 
au, Miniſter of Tornay terms it. They are not only 
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Lib. M. $. very ſhort of Stature, but allo extreamly-lean ; fo tht ; 
4: Lap. it is the greateſt Rarity that can be to meer with 4 ill 
Color faci- Man among them. This Nation, ſays Peter Claudi, is x 
ei varius, ry Lean, and without Moiſture ; becauſe the Cold, whit 
creberri- þjnders their Growth, dries up likewiſe the moiſtuge « 
22 their Body and Blood. They are alſo very nimble at 
WpPuriie active, which Olaus Petri imputes, to their living with 
Salt. Thus much of the Frame of their Bodies in gen 
ral. As to the Structure of their Bodies in particul 
they have very thick Heads, and prominent Fore- hes 
are hollow and blare Eyed, with ſhort and flat Noſes, all 
wide Mouths; which makes 2 ſay they have 
Faces. Johannes Tornaus deſcribes them thus: 
flat Faced, with meigre Cheeks and 4 long Chin, Th 
Heads thick, with a tawny Complexion and blear EA 
undi Their Hair ſhort, ſtreight and thin, and ſo is their B i 
*bſerves. tbe Hair of which ſcarce covers the Chin. The Colet 
that they Of the Hair of both Sexs is Black, contrary to What g 
have large leſt of the Northern Nations have, who are inclined 
and long Fairneſs. The Hair of both Sexs, ſays Tornaus, ws blu 
Ears. and hard, and among all the Laptanders that ever I i 
Inet but with One who bad yellowiſh Hair, (a) Concen 
(4) This ing their Beards, Fob. Bureus in a M. S. called Son 
— be has theſe Words; The Beards of the Laplanders axe bet 
2 very thin and ſhort. Their Breaſts are very broad, rhe 
the Lublab Waſts ind ifferently ſlender, ſpindle Shanks, but extrean 
7apmark, Iy nimble and ſwift on Foot. They are very ſtrond 
for in Limb'd, as Fovius obſerves, and Peter Claudi tells us chil 
Uma Lap- they exceed other Men in Strength, as appears by their B 
marc are which a Norwegian can ſcarce bend above half. But th 
many have no leſs Activity than Strength, the firſt of which 
with fair moſt Conſpicuous in their Swiming over their Lakes ani 
Hal. Rivers, with an incredible Nimbleneſs ; and they are (Wl 
skilful in Diving, that they will continue for a conũderabi 
time under Water, and at once raiſe themſelves above it rl 
a confiderable height. Of this Lundius gives us an Inſtan 
in a certain Laplander, called Nicholas Fohanns, who wall 
{till alive in his Time, and lived in the Valley of Sid 

This Fellow having left his Habitation, to change it fol 
a better, came with his whole Family to the Banks af 
the River Stoortutaad, which being frozen over, he er 
deavourcd ro paſs it upon the Ice; bur ſcarce bad the 
reached rhe middle of ir, when the Ice breaking unde! 
them, his Wife and another Woman were carried away 
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foifrnels af the Current; which the Latlander 
oner fu, bus he planged bimſelf into the Water, 
n after them a great way under the Ice, and at laſt 
hr them boch fate Aſhoar, which fo ſurpriſed ſome 
7 Country- men, that they were perſwaded he had 
© formed hunſcif into 2 Fi. ⁊iegler affirms that the 
anders are ſd ati ve, that with their Quivers and Ar- 
aw their Backs they will throw themſelves tbr 2 Hoop, 
bove a Cubit in Diameter. Tbo what he lays 1 _ 

thro' a Hoop, muſt be underſtood o 

Tumblers, this being —— a , not known 
z thoſe People; bur Foot · races climbing up inacceſſi- 
ocks, and the bigheft Trees, theſe are their daily 
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very nimble Footed : And Scaliger, We axe well ſatisfied 
the Laplanders are very Strong aud Swift. But as 
rous and nimble as rhey are, they ſeldom or never 
upright, but ſtoop continually, which is attributed 
heir firring on the Ground in their low Cottages. 
> whole, Body, ſays Job. Tornens, is bent forward, and 
Tc by their continual Sitting : And in another Place; 

e all crooked Back d. Now we bave given you 4 
| prion of their Bodies, we wilt come to the Qua- 
ations of the Mind ; in-which this is moſt particular- 
emarkable, chat rhe Zaptenders are Superfitious be- 
"= Bclief., For, they dwelling for the moſt part in 
WF oreſts among the wild Beaſts, without any other 
erfation, each Family living at a conſiderable di- 
e from the others, whac wonder is it if they are ad- 
ed ro Superſtition ; but of this Point we ſhall have 
fion to treat more at large hereafter. The next Thing 
h our Obſervation is, That this Nation is very Ti- 
bus and Cowardly, beyond what can be-imagined ; 
as been long ago obſerved by Paulus Fovius, when 
ays; The Laplanders are /o fearful, «s to fly at the 
Sight of a Stranger, or at the approach of a Ship to 
S$hoar, Tho' this is excuſed by Olaus Magnus, who 
WW, [hat this does nor ſo much proceed from a natu- 
earfulneſs, as becauſe they are apt to imagine, that 
Ships or Foreigners as approach their Coaſt. come 
e to Robb them, or to carry them off into Slavery. 
ch makes them fly at the fight of Strangers 5 he con- 
$ however, that they are great Cowards, and conſe- 
tly unfit for Souldiery ; For, ſays he, if 3 N 
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riſes. Which makes Jovins ſay ; The Laplanders | 
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The Hiſtory of Lapland. 
ſhould come within hearing of the diſcharge of our greg 
Cannon, he would certainly drop down half Dead ; 


Lib. 4 

Co 8 in another Place he gives them this Character, That the. 
are very low of Stature and Fainthearted. Job. Torna 
ſpeaks upon his own Experience, That the Laplandeſ 
had always a natural averſion to War ; which is conſirme 

Chap, 14. by the Teſtimony of Samuel Rheen ; Moſt of the Lapla 


Cha 2. mew Coteles in his Phyſiognomy ſay, That thoſe who 


\ 


gour. Lundius obſerves that norwithſtanding this, tf 


ders, ſays he, are unfit for warlike Service, they being w 
ry Fainthearted and Fearful without the leaſt Courage or Vi 


live and paſs alone whole Nights in the moſt dreadf 
Foreſts, without the leaſt appearance of Fear, and ai 
not in the leaſt terrified at thoſe Viſions of Specters whid 
they ſay, appear to them, on the Top of the highs 
Mountains. Which is the reaſon, that the Swedes, whe 


they Travel thro' theſe Parts, are always very careful nt 
to ſhew the leaſt appearance of Fear to their Guides, ft 
if they ſhould, they would inſult over them: The re 
ſon why they are thus Fainthearted is, That the exceffi 
Cold and miſerable Dyer renders their Blood deſtirure ( 
a ſufficient quantity of Spirits; it being agreed on 
all Hands, that thoſe whoſe Blood abounds with Spiri 
are always more Couragious : Which makes Bartho 


of a cold Conſtitution, are generally Fearful. And fa 
this reaſon it is, that the Swedes never make uſe of 
in their Wars, whereas all the other Provinces of th 
Kingdom are obliged to furniſh a certain Number 
Souldiers. Neither did Lapland ever ſend any Souldie 
to the Swedes, as appears from the antient Muſter-rolh 
ſo that it muſt be look d upon as a Fiction, what ſon 
have attempted to perſwade the World of late Ye 
that the famous Swediſh King Guſtave Adolph entertain 
a a conſiderable number of Laplanders in his Service; th 
being only invented to impoſe upon foreign Nations, 1 
if the great Actions performed by this Hero, were chief 
ro be attributed ro the Skill of the Laplanders in Magi 
whereas ir is evident, that his Enemies would have mad 
not the leaſt Conſcience to call the Devil, or any Thin 
elſe to their Aid, if they could have found their Accom 
in it. Wherefore this Aſſertion has not the leaft a 
rance of Truth, as is evident from the Muſter-Rolls « 


that Time, in which both the Names of the Regimen 
and of their Officers who headed them, are expreſly men 
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ed; beſides that, the Laplanders have not only a na- 
1 Averfion to War, ſuch is their natural Conſtituti- 
that they cannot live long from their native Country, 
ſoon languiſh and die; it having been found by ex- 
nde ience, that our Climate, and Diet, but eſpecially Salt 

Bread, are as Incompatible with the Conſtitution of 
aplander, as their dry d Fiſh and raw Fleſh with ours. 
reral Experiments of this Kind have been made upon 
e Laplanders, who being prevailed upon by grear 
dmiſes to leave their native Sol, ſoon repenred them- 
es of their Change, and were very deſirous to return, 
ich if they did nor, they died ſoon after. Of this 
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n Regent of Sweden, did ſend fix Reens (or Raindeer) 
Frederick Duke of Holſtein, with two Keepers, Natives 
1 viz. a Man and a Woman; but both theſe 
d the Beaſts, becauſe they were transferred into a different 
mate from their Native Country, and conſequently want- 
their accuſtomed way of Living at their own Eaſe and 
aſure, and their native Air, did not live long there, 
at has been alledged concerning their natural Averſion 
War, ſeems to be contradicted by Jzeg/er, who ſays, 


gians and Swedes ; who in this Point is followed by 
Scaliger (for he could have it no where elſe, there 
ing no other Hiſtorian who has made the ſame Ob- 
vation) when he ſays; Ni are well ſatisfied, that the 
planders are very Brave when they encounter an Enemy. 
is true, Peter Claudi does likewiſe obſerve, That thoſe 
tions lived in former Ages under their own Govern- 
ent, and that they were ſo Potent, that Harald Pulchri- 
mus, King of Norway, was not able to ſubdue them, 
ohe extended his Conqueſts over all the other Neigh- 
uring Nations, at which Time the Laplanders had for 
ir King one Motele. But what he relates of this Mozele, 
d their Government, does not in the leaſt prove them 
have been a warlike Nation; this whole Relation be- 
g taken our of the Hiſtory of Snoro, who indeed tells 
many Things concerning their Skill in Magick, bur 


alinations. It is very likely, that Aieg/er ſpoke in re- E Ait. 
ect to the Firſt, becauſe I don't ſee from whence be Haffn. 


us Magnus has given us a remarkable Inſtance: Theſe Lib. 17- 
his Words; I: i recorded, That Steno Sture junior, C. 27. 


t this was a very powerful Nation, and for a conſide- Peſcripi. 
dle Time maintained their Liberty againſt the Nor- Lap. 


s not one Word concerning their Bravery or warlike 74. p. 


could 1623. 
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The Hiftory of Lapland. | 
could otherwiſe have what he {ays concemmg their (ny 
berry, there being no other Hiſtory extant (ar jeait wal 
that is more certain) than that of Szoro ; for, in his Tu 
the Lap/anders were already under the Swediſ Juradigl 
on. haps he might rabe the Landers and Bim 
for the ſame People, and fo aſcribe w one what has be 
related of the other: Saxo mentions ſeveral Wars oft 
Riarminns, the at the ſame time he does nor fpeak 
them as a Comragions Nation ; bur on the comragy, | 
That the Biarmians chuſing rather to make ufe of their 
gick than Weapons, did by cert aim Enchantments raiſe 
den Storms and Tempeſts ; ſo, that from thence there 
not the leaſt Inference to be made, that tho they mai 
tain'd for a conſiderable time their Liberty, they we 
a warlike Nation. And, whatever has been ſaid up 
this Score of the Biarmizns, certain it is, by daily Ex 
rience, Thar Fighting is contrary to the Nature of a U 
lander. Befides that they are Cowards, they are ve 
apt to be ſuſpicions of every Thing; For, being a 
ſcious of their own Weakneſs, and conſequently Fe 
ir is impoſſible but that they ſhould miſtruſt every Thi 
For which reaſon it is that Meins ſays; The Lapland: 
are very Barbarous and Miſtruſtful : And Paulus Fournsh 
fore him ſpeaks to the ſame —— when he gives f 
Character of them, viz. That they are a Nation, Ba 
rons and Miſtruſtful, beyond what can be imapined. An 
rural Conſequence of their Jealouſie is, That they 

rone to do all forts of Miſchief by clandeftine Meat 
by which they endeavour to avoid thoſe Dangers whi 
they fear from others, with their Ruin and Deſtructit 
From whence it is, that they ſtrive to hurt one anot 
by their Magick, even upon very ſlight Occafions. Ml 
ter Claudi {peaks to this Purpoſe ; E is very frequent am 
them to be at variance with one another, when they are þ 
to do what ſecret Miſchief they can. Of this he gives us 
remarkable Inſtance in a certain Laplander, who havit 
attempted ſeveral times, but in vain, to {ſerve his Ad 
ſary an ill Turn, becauſe he had by his Skill in Magi 
fruſtrared all bis Endeavours; at laſt finding him a lee 
near a great Stone, found means to break ir in Pieces h 
an Enchantmenr, and Kill'd him with ir. Samuel Rbe 
tells us, That many of them are very prone to comm 
ſecrer Murthers. And Peter Claudi ſeems to ſpeak to il 


fame Purpoſe, when he ſays of the Laplanders, That tl 
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+ forn vvercome by Paſſion, and 41 unruly as the wild Bears : 
y which he does not underſtand as if they were Cou- 
ziþus, but very Bloody when provoked. This laſt is 
oſt obſervable in their old Women, as Torneus tells us, 
bo if put into a Paſſion (which they ſoon are) act no 
hetwiſe than if they were Mad, without the leaſt re- 
ect to any Body: Theſe are his Words; Concerning 
„ omen in Lapland, it is t0 be obſerved; That moſt of 
ben, ofpecial.y if they are advanced in Age, are ſubje& to 
ot violent Paſſions 5 for, if any Body happen bue to ſpeak 
hh to #hem, point at them with a Finger, ridicule them 
th Wards or Geſtures; or sf you ſhould chance only to 
ob chem uma wares, or 4 Spark of Fire ſhould fall upon 
ir Hands, they are ſeized with ſuch a furious Madneſs, 


tr his Hair and Face, and beat him with what comes next 
their Hands. Nay, they don't ftich, in the Preſence of 
ofe to whom they owe moſt Reſpect, to expoſe what Nature 
xcbes them to keep undiſcovered 5 ſo that during their Fu- 
they are-altogether like mad People, Lundius makes the 
me Obſervation of their Men, when Drunk; who, 
s he, are not to be appeaſed neither by any means ro 
perſwaded from doing Miſchief, till the Vapours of 
e ſtrong Liquor be Evaporared. It is likewiſe obſerved 
the Laplanders, That they are very induſtrious in 
heating one another, by any clandeſtine means, a Vice 
ztural to mean Spirits; for, as Ariſtocles has obſerved 
ng ago, Cheating and Underhand-dealing are Qualifi- 
tions not belonging to a great Soul. Joh. Tornæus lays, 
hat they will oftentimes impoſe upon others, by diſſem- 
ing the Truth. And in another Place he calls them 
very cunning Nation in Bargaining and Overreaching one 
ther. Samuel Meen ſays, that the Laplanders are ve- 
Cunning and Deceitful in their Dealings. And I am 
t to believe that Dami anus ſpoke in the ſame reſpect, 
hen he ſays; Thar they are very Expert and Cunning 
exchanging their Commodities. There ſeems ro be 
me reaſon to believe, that they were more honeſtly in- 
ined in former Ages, if we may give credit ro what 
wins Fovius has left us concerning them, viz. That with 
rangers, or thoſe that are-abſent they deal with great Sin- 
ity; which is confirmed by Olaus Magnus: Theſe are 
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t abey will fall foul upon bim who is the occaſion of it, 


Words: The Laplanders are 4 very frank Nation, who's Lib. 4. c. 
ly Aim is to avoid Poverty, They are Ignorant in the 5, g 
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Chap. 19. 


ly pleaſed to find themſelves in a Capacity to over- 


of 
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Craft of Trading, nor ever trouble themſelves to be inſtruſeſ 
in it. And in another Place: They Deal ſincerely hy mal 
of Exchange. Perhaps they firſt learn't ro Cheat fra 
Strangers, it being natural to a fearful Spirit, to endes 
your to be before-hand with othets, in what they fen 
from them. As they are very quick and bver-rexthing 
ſo they are overjoyed whenever they have had god Si 
ceſs in it; an Obſervation made upon them by Sa 
Rheen, who ſays, That they are ſure to Laugh at tho 
whom they have Outwitted. For knowing themſelves i 
feriour in molt reſpects to other Nations, they are infini 
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them. They are great Tatlers, ſo that ſcarce Two on 
Three meet, but they Backbire one another, as the befon 
mentioned Samuel Rheen obſerves; but eſpecially they 
very apt to Cenſure and Detract from other Nations, 

wretched Laplande;s themſelves having vanity enough t 
imagine that they have certain Qualifications belongin 
ro them, beyond what are to be found in other Nation 
Lundius ſays, Thar it is a common Cuſtom among 

ro arraign the Wiſdom of Foreign Nations, and to rid 
cale them in Converſation, ſo that there is ſcarce a Swe 
who comes among them, bur they give him ſome nic 
Name or other. Beſides this, they are very avariciou 
beyond all meaſure, which however may in part be a 
tributed to their fear of want, in a Country where the! 
is no great plenty of Things for Subſiſtence. Job. Ti 
neus ſays that they are naturally inclin'd to Coverouſnel 
beyond what can be expreſs d. Lazineſs' is a comma 
Vice among them, the reaſon of which may be, 
wanting good Nouriſhment, their Bodies are not diſpok 
ro endure hard Labour. Olaus Petri ſays, that they 
ſo Lazy and Idle, that tho' there are many ſpacic 
Places in Lapland. which might be Cultivated, they lea 
them Untilled. Theſe are his Words; Their Lazy Tl 
per will not give them leave to apply themſelves either 
Tilling or breeding of Cattle. They leave the Soil in 
Places Fertile enough, Uncultivated for meer Idleneſs. 
they paſs their Lives, chooſing rather to overcome the | 
fett of comventent Suſtenance by Patience than hard Lalo 
Neither do they love to beſtow much Pains in Drefli 
their Victuals, or ever go a Hunting or Fiſhing une 
compelled thereunto by neceſſity. Lundius ſays, 
the Laplanders inhabiting the Mountains are „ 
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The Hiſtory of Lapland. 
ed to Idleneſs, than thoſe who dwell in the Woods; 
forced by extream want to go a Fiſhing in the Summer 
ime, they get every Thing ready the Night before : Af- 
this return from Fiſhing the next Morning, they boil 
e largeſt Fiſh in a Kettel, the leſſer they hang on ſome 
rees ro dry in the Air, thoſe being reſerved for another 
ime, when they Feaſt their Friends: No ſooner have 
y made an end of their Dinner, bur they go to Sleep 
Night, when they take care to mend their Nets, if 
ey be our of Order. It is very probable that this 
ky Temper is the Mother of another Vice in vogue 
oon them, which is, Thar they uſe their Parents, when 
vanced in Years, or diſabled by Sickneſs, very Scur- 
„. to that degree, as not only to contemn and neglect, 
rt alſo to hate them; partly, becauſe they think it long 
b expect what they wiſh to be in poſſeſſion of, partly 
gin cauſe they look upon it as a Hardſhip to previde for 
ole who are no longer able to do them good. This 
eak upon the Credit of ſeveral Perſons, who have been 
mnverſant among them; tho' it is contradicted by Feb. 
* ws theſe are his Words: They pay to their Parents 
due Honour and Obedience, ſo that if they are ſuperannu- 
ed, their Children never neglect to take care of them, and 
ovide for them to their dying Day. is poflible that the 
aplanders of Torna may do fo, but this muſt be aſcri- 
d to their more generous Education, rather than their 
nel tural Inclination, the contrary having been obſerved 
many, as well by others as by my ſelf. Laſt of all, La- 
viouſneſs is a Vice much in Vogue among the Laplan- 
0 according to Samuel Rheen, who ſays, That beſides 
her Vices, they are addicted much to Laſciviouſneſs. 


5 exovius indeed ſeems to differ from him in this Point Deſ.ript. 
eben be ſays, That the Laplanders abeminate and puniſh Sue. 


7 dultery and Fornication. Bur, ſuppoſing this to be true, 
relation to Adulrery (as ſhall be ſhewn hereafrer) bur 


"er 4 4 
is does not counterballance in the whole the Credit of 
e bcforementioned Author, who has lived for a con- 
lerable time, and ſtill lives among them; eſpecially, 


ce we find him back'd by the Authority of Herberſtein, Hiſtors | 
Ali ho tells us, That tho' the Lap/anders are deiliture of tricks Moſ- 
read, Salt, and any other Provocatives; they are ne- Ot. 
ertheleſs very prone to Luſt. Befides that it 15 agreed 

n all Hands, that they are very deſirous of procreating 
en (of which more will be {aid hereafter). _ 
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and Women, without the leaſt difference of Age or Seri 
live and lye promiſcuouſly in one and the ſame Hun 
which muſt needs furniſh them with frequent Opportugiil 
ties of this kind. There are not wanting Inſtances oil 
ſeveral Laplanders, who being ſent into our Parts to in 
prove themſelves in Learning, made not the leaſt Acco i 
of Chaſtity, which they look't upon as of no great c 1 
ſequence ; tho ar the ſame time it is not improbabl 
bur that there may be ſome remarkable difference amoi 
the Laplanders, according to the difference of the Clima 
and Education. For, Job. Tornews ſays, That among d 1 
Inhabitants of Torna it is very rare to hear of Fornio 
tion, or illegal Cohabitation, ſo that for ſeveral Ve 
together, there was ſcarce one Baſtard Baptized then 
Bur perhaps the reaſon of this may be, that few Baſtar 
are begot by the Laplanders, who are naturally of a ver 
cold Conſtitution. Of this Opinion is Lundius, wh 
ſays, That clandeſtine Cohabitations are very ftrequed 
among them, and eſpecially among the Men and M 
Servants, without the leaſt danger of being gor wil 
Child, they being naturally of a Barren Conſtitutic 
Lundius obſerves Two other ill Qualities in the Lapland 
The Firſt is that both Men and Women are ſuch Love 
of ſtrong Waters, by which they hope to drive out 4 
Cold, that they frequently get Drunk with it, when 
are ſure to Quarrel, and often cut one anothers Face 
with Knives, which he ſays is often done in the Lapn. 
of Lulah. The Second is, That they are extreamly ad 
dicted to Curling and Swearing, and making moſt dreaf 
ful Imprecations. He who is to make an Oath da 
ſtrip himſelf quite naked as low as the Waſte, keepit 
only his Breeches, Stockings and Shoves on; and th 
he devotes himſelf, his Wife, Children and Reens tot 
Devil. They take it for granted, that if he be Innoced 
no harm befals him ; bur if otherwiſe, ſome grear Mi 
fortune will happen to him; if they be both Innoce 
they eſcape both without any harm. He further add 
That their melancholick Conſtitution renders them ve 
ſubject ro frightful Apparitions and Dreams, which th 
look upon as infallible Preſages made to them by the 
Genius, of what is to befal them. Thus they are f 
quently {cen lying upon the Ground a Sleep, ſome Singig 
with a ſull Voice, others Howling and making a hideo 
Noiſe, not unlike Wolves, , 
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And thus much of theit Vices, we muſt alſo ſay ſome- 
ing of what is commendable in them. Their Firſt 
nod Quality is, That they are ſtrict obſervers of the 
onjugal Tye, as I told you before, as Y/exovius well 
blerves, who, as Iſuppole, had ir out of Bureus : Theſe 
e his Words; Adultery is rarely obſerved among the 
aplanders. This is confirmed by the Teſtimony of 
laus Petri; In all outward appearance, ſays he, they keep 
be Conjugal Tye very Sacred and Chaſte. To the ſame 
urpoſe ſpeaks Torneus, when he ſays, That they keep 
VLatrimony. as Sacred as other Chriſtians, Damian à Goes 

as, That they are not only very true to, but allo very 
aus of one another. The next Thing to be commen- 
d in them, is, That Thefts are never to be heard of 
nong the Laplanders, every one enjoying his own in 
iet, uithout the leaſt danger of being robbed. Steal. 
g, lays Buræus, is a Thing rarely or never heard of 
re. Wexivius lays, They know not what Stealing is; 


d Olaus Magnus ſays, That they look upon Robbing 
che higheſt Crime. From whence it is, as Buræus 
erves, that not only the Laplanders themſclves, but like- 
iſe the Foreign Merchants Trading in thoſe Parts, 
ave their Goods unguarded in the open Air, being only 
vered ro defend rhem againſt the . and Tempeſts, 
d thus they travel at a great diſtance from thence to buy 
> more Commodities for Tranſporration, without the 
aſt danger of loſing them. And indeed it was abſolute- 
neceſſary ir ſhould be ſo in a Country where they live 
ithout any Villages, Encloſures or fixed Habitations. 
hey have another good Quality belonging to them, to 
very Charitable to the Poor, whom they frequently 
ovide with Lodgings and Suſtenance for a conſiderable 
1e together. They freely, ſays Job. Torn cus, receive 
d entertain poor People in their Hues, ſometimes for 4 
ole, ſometimes for half a Tear, frequently fer three Months 
peter, and afterwards conduct them with their own Reens 
another Place. They are very ready to aſſiſt the Poor 
th their own Raindeer, either by lending them or elle 


been: Many of them are very charitable and compaſſi- 
date towards the Poor; it a poor Laplander, who has 
d Reens of his own, comes to one of his wealthy Coun- 
ymen, to defire him to lend Two, Tince, Ten, nay 
C 2 Twenty 
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giving one of them. To this Purpoſe ſpeaks Samuel Chap. 23. 
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the reſt are not ſo. Neither do they want Ingenuir 


for theit own uſe, but alſo for Exportation. Veſſels, Bo 
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Twenty of his Raindeer for a Summer, either to make i 
uſe of their Milk, or any other Employment, he will 
ſeldom deny him. They are allo very Obliging and 
Hoſpitable to Strangers, whom they receive with great] 
Kindneſs, and entertain them with what their Huts afford, 
being ready to do them all the good Offices they are en- 
pable of. To Strangers and Travellers, ſays Tornæus, the 
are very obliging and kind ; and in another Place he ſpeak; 
thus: They are very Civil to Strangers, very freely offering 
them what they have of Vifuals or any other Thing uſel 

among them, Of this frequent Inſtances are given by 
thoſe who have publiſhed their Voyages into the notthen 
Parts; who aſſure us that the Laplenders uſed ro be ve 
ry kind to ſuch Strangers, as either by Tempeſt, Ship 
wracks, or any other iiniſter Accident were forced upohl 
their Coaſt. This perhaps moved Scaliger ro ſay, Tha 
it was very well known that the Laplanders never dil 
any hurt to Strangers. Thus far in Recommendation i 
the Laplanders; for the reſt, this Nation is very Unpolli 
Iifi'd and ſomething Barbarous, if compared with walnn 
other northern Nations: Which makes Pau us Fovius call 
them a Nation wild beyond what can be conceived. A 
Fexovius, That they are very much Uncivilized. Te 
are however naturally great Lovers of Cleanneſs, whid 
makes them waſh their Hands and Faces with Water of 
ten every Day, if we may believe Samuel Rheen ; the 
are his Words: Notwithſtanding they dwell in Huts, whidl 
are ſcarce ever free from Smoak, they keep themſelves veil 
Clean, by wiſhing their Hunds and Faces every Day. Thi 
is contradicted by Foh. Torneus, who ſays, That the 
are generally full of Itch. becauſe they ſeldom waſh rhen 
ſelves, and ſcarce ever Comb their Heads. Bur this me 
be taken in reſpect only of the Laplanders of Torna, | 


o 
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as may be evident from thence, that they make all rha 
Tools and Houſhold Veſſels themſelves. They mal 
their own Cloris and Shooes, Wooden Veſſels and Inſtn 
ments, as well as every Thing elſe belonging either 
Hunring, Fowling or Fiſhing ; ſome of which are ve 
artificially done, as we ſhall have occaſion to ſhew moi 
at large hereafter. They don't only make ſeveral Thing 


res, lays I/egherus, and all other domeſtick Veſſels, . 
may vey ditifacially, which are exported into the neiji 
hour it 
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ring Countries. Fohannes Torneus attributes ro them 
wiſe a good Memory, and ſome ſhare of Judgment: 

„% are apt, ſays he, 20 remember a great while, and have 4 
ick Judgment. And in another Place: They have a ve- 
good Judgment, and ſtrong Memory. Lundius aſſures 


rd, s, That they are very inclinable to learn Sciences, but 
* Wor Latin; but that they have a Genius for Sing- 
bey g, and generally a clear and tunable Voice. So much 
be Qualifications of the Laplanders in general; but as 
ere is a remarkable difference among them, both in re- 
ſed ect of their natural Inclinations and Manners, fo the 
bi e will de much better underſtood, when we ſhall 
en 


Weak of them more in particular, and eſpecially of their 
Wanufacturies and other Matters thereunto belonging. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the Origine of the Laplanders. 


T is a very difficult Task to trace the true Original of 
the Laplanders, and how they poſſeſs d themſelves of 
ar Tract of Ground, they now inhabir ; there being 
d Hiſtory, that I know of, now extant, that gives any 
tisfactory Account of it. Ir is certain they don't de- 
ce their Origine from the Swedes, there being no great- 
difference berwixt any Thing upon Earth, than there 
betwixt a Swede and Laplander, in their outward ap- 
arance, natural Conſtitution of Body and Mind, Lan- 
uage or Habit, or whatever elſe may ſhew the moſt re- 
jarkable difference that can be ſuppoſed of this kind; 
ich is apparent to every Body's Eye ar firſt Sight. 
either do they owe their Offspring to the Ruſſians or 
uſcovites, becauſe they differ as much from them as 
om the Swedes, Moſt of the Ruſſians are Tall, the Lap- 
anders Short of Stature. The Ruſſians are Fat and Grols, 
e Laplanders Lean and Slender. The Firſt have long 
nd thick Hair, with large Beards, the Laſt Short and 
hin. The Ruſſians are commonly of a ruddy Comple- 
ion, the Laplanders are Swarthy. Neither is there 
he leaſt reſemblance betwixt the Ran and Lapponian 
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Tongues. Johannes Torneus is of the ſame Opinion with Wl 
us; theſe are his Words: They cannot owe thesr Origin 1 | 
to the Ruſſians, for the Muſcovites live in Houſes, | Culti- 
vate the Ground, and apply themſelves to Breeding uf Cart, 
all which the Laplanders neither know nor care for; mi. 
ther is there the leaſt congruity betwixt theſe two Languages. 
Beſides this, they have Norway on one, and Finland bn 
the other ſide. They cannot be deſcended from the Nor. Wl 
Hans, there being the ſame difference betwixt rhe Nor. Wil 
wegen and them, as there is betwixt the Swedes, theſe 
two Nations acknowledging the ſame Origine. They 
muſt then be deſcended from the Finlanders, according toil 
the Opinion of Wexovius The Laplanders, ſays he, a 
the offspring of the Finlanders. And in another Place ha 
theſe Words: The Laplanders ſeem to owe their Offs prin il 
t- Finland, where there is to this Day a certain Diſtrid ll 
called La pio. What Mexovius would infer here from 
the District called Lappio, as if the Laplanders had fron 
thence got their Name, is a bare Surmiſe, founded upon 
very ſlender Reaſons, as has been ſhewn before. Bu 
what he ſays in genetal of their being deſcended fron 
the Finlanders, is more than probable. and confirmed by 
the Authority of ſeveral other learned Men, among when 
is Conring, who is of Opinion, That the Lapland-rs di 
come out of Aa into the northern Parts of Europe, ani 
that they were of the ſame Race with the Finlanders an 
Samojedes, which may be proved by ſeveral Reaſons 
Firſt, Both Nations retain to this Time the fame Nami 
For Sabmi or Same ſignifies as much as a Laplander il 
their Tongue, as has been told before; and Pexovius (ani 
That in the Finland Tongue Suomi implies as much as 
Finlander, both which only differ in the Dialect. Beſide 
that they have a moſt antient Tradition among them, thai 
one Fumi was the Founder of both thoſe Nations, cos 
cerning which Fch. Torucus ſays, There is an anticnt I 
dition among the Laplanders, tranſmitted from one Aft 
to another, that their firſt Founder was Jumi. And thi 
he ſpeaks of the Fin/anders : The Finlanders did in forms 
Ages achnowledge one ſumi for their Founder, who, is pro 
hable, was not the Founder of two Nations. The 
Languages ſtrengthen this Opinion; which, tho' they 
be not altogether the ſame, yer retain to this Day a gre 
affinity, as will be proved at large in a particular Chap 
ter, which treats of the Lapenian Tongue, Tis with 
ou! 
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vith : all queſtion, that there is a near reſemblance in ma- 
e Words : Thus Fumala ſigniſies among the Finlanders, 
iti- g,; 7ubmal the ſame among the L aplanders. Tuli among 
el, BE Finlanders Fire, among the Laplanders Tolle. Wuors 
** ong the Firſt a Mountain, among the Laſt Warra, and 
Zei. in moſt other Words. Their Bodies and Habits 
e likewiſe very near the ſame. The Finlanders have 
ell ſer Limbs, and fo have the Laplanders; both have 
ack Hair, broad Faces, and ſtern Countenances; and 
bat ſmall difference there is obſerved betwixt them, 
ſt be aſcribed to their different Diet and Climate, 
which they live: Neither is there any conſiderable 
ference in their Cloths. To Evince which I have gi- 
n you here the Draught of an Ancient Finlander, taken 
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from a Picture, as it is now to be ſeen in the Church of 
Storekyr in the Eaſtern Bothnia, where the Slaughter offi 
a certain Biſhop, called Henry by the Fin/anders, is exif 
preſs d to the Life, Whoever will rake the Pains to com 
pare the Habit of this Finlander, with thoſe of the LA 
anders, as deſcribed by us in the 17 Chapter, will ſcar 
find the leaſt difference. Laſtly, Their whole Diſpoſit 
on and Temper ſeem to agree. A Finlander is alway 
given to Lazineſs in his Native Country; The Finlande 
Lib. 4. c. ſays Wexovius, are not ſo Idle Abroad, as they are at Hom 
A Laplander never cares for Working, unleſs com pelle 
by an abſolute Neceflity. The Finlanders are addicte 
to Superſtirion and Sorcery ; nothing is more frequei 
Lib. 2. c. among the Laplanders : Olaus Magnus ſays of them bai 
16. thus; The Northern Tract of Finland and Lapland, w 
| in former Ages, when yet Pagans, ſo well Killed in Magid 
as if they had been inſtrufted in this diabo ical Art, | 
Zoroaſter the Perſian himſelf. Add to this that whatere 
Tacitus has left us concerning the ancient Fixlanders, hol 
true to this Day of the Laplanders ; They uſe neither Wi 
pens, ſays he, neither Horſes; Houſebold Goods they be 
none; Herbs are their Food, and the Shins of Beaſts ſer 
them for Cloths, and the bare Ground inſtead of a Bed 
Their chief Truſt is in their Arrows, which they point vi 
Bones for want of Iren Both Men and Women live 
Hunting, the Laſt 2 their Husbands wherever th 
go, claim a ſhare of what they get. They have no other S 
ter againſt the violence of Tempeſts, and the rage of mi 
Beaſts. than ſome ſmall Hutts put trgether of Hurdles, th 
being the only Refuge beth for Young and Old. If we lc 
upon the Deſcription of the Finlanders, given by Sa 
yon would imagine that he intended to give you an ex 
b Draught of the modern Laplanders. Theſe are his Word 
Lib. 3. The Finlanders, the moſt northern Nation of all, live ml 
Climate almoſt inbabitable. They are very good Arch 
chere leing ſcarce a Nation under the Sun more dexin 
than they at managing their Arrows, which are broad a 
large. They are addifled to Magick, great Hunters, 4 
have no fixed ITebitations, but whereſcever they happen 
gill wild Beat, there is their Manſion for ſome tim 
they Slide crofs the Mioumtains, when cvered with Snell 
in broad wooden Shrees, From whence ir is evident, Tit 
iince the ancient Finlanders came ſo near to the mode 
4 aplanderr, in every reſpect, they are queſtionleſs d 
Fe | + = ſcende 
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ded from the ſame Stock. Beſides all this, the Las- 
ders are by the Danes and Norwegians called Finlan- 
to this Day. Thus Perer Claudi in his Deſcriprion 
Norway, has given his 28 Chapter, which treats of the 
„ande under the Daniſh Jurisdition, this following 
le, Om Finnerne, that is to ſay, Of the Finlanders. For 
ch reaſon he divides theſe Finlanders into Siofinnar, 
t is, the Maritime Finlander, and into Lappefinner, 
. Lapfinlanders. In the preceding Chaprer, ſpeak- 
of theſe L apfin/anders, he ſays ; The Lapfinlandery 
abit the Mruntains (which divide Sweden from Nor- 
) from whence that part of the Country is called Lap- 
ck. For the Lapfinlanders are the ſame with the Lap- 
ders, havirg queſtionleſs got their Name, as being 
cended from the Laplanders. This may alſo be col- 
ted from rhe Ruſſians, not only calling the Laplanders 
pi or Dis L-ppi, which is as much as Mild Laplanders, 
Kajienni alſo, and their Country, Kajenſehaja Simla; 
which I can ſee no other reaſon, bur that they take 
m for the ſame with the Cajetani 3 but Cajetania is a 
vince in Great Finland. Thus Mexovius deſcribes 
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ich ſhews that the Ruſſians ſuppoſe the Laplande s to 
duce their Original from Finland. Some may perhaps 
ject that the Finlanders being a warlike Nation, where- 
the Laplanders are Cowards, they cannot be of the 
e Offspring; eſpecially conſidering that the Laſt are 
herally Meager and Lean, the Firſt Far and well Ser. 
t this is nor ſufficient to deſtroy our Aſſertion. For 
egin with the Laſt, we know, that the difference of 
Habit of the Body depends in a great meaſare on our 
t. and that the Finlanders are well provided with ma- 
Things fit for Nouriſhment, whereas the Laplanders 
e nothing like ir, fo that this Argument can find no 
ace here, no more than whar is alledged concerning the 
anders warlike Temper, it being beyord all queſtion, 
pt the Caſe was quite differen! with them in ancient 
mes, when they firſt ſent their Colonies into Lay/ md, 
ich makes Tacitus call them a Nation without Arms or 
pr/cs, ſo far were they in thoſe Times from being Va- 
nt or Warlike. Nay even to this Day their natural 
clinations don't tend to warlike Exploits, it being cer- 

rain 
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' tain, by daily experience, that when they are to be P. 
to ſerve in the Wars they hide themſelves, and avi 
this Employment, as much as poſſibly they can. The 
fore what Reputation the Finlanders have got of 
Years of being good Souldiers, muſt not be ſo much 
tributed to their warlike Genius, as to the Care of th 
Officers, who by degrees train them up to the uſe 
Arms and military Diſcipline ; they being for the 
not to claim any conſiderable Preference in this Pe 
before the Lapl andert: But what need we to inſiſt 
ther upon the Proof of this Opinion, when the Lapin 
ders themſelves, who in this Caſe ought to be credih 
before all others, deduces their Origine from the FA 
ders; this being a conſtant received Opinion among th 
to this Day, which by a long Tradition has been t 
mitted to them by their Anceſtors, and they till kl 
a Liſt of the Names of their Chieftains, who led th 
into Lapland. Thus we find Olaus Niurenius (| 
to this purpoſe: The Laplanders themſelves deduee ti 
Origine from one Mieſchogieſche. Men I askd 1 
Further, Who he was, and from whence he came ? They 
me for Anſwer, That, as far as they had learn'd by 
dition, he had hn Offspring in Finland, from whena 
bad brought their Anceſtors into thu Country. One And 
Anderſon, an Inhabitant of Pitha in Lapland, and n 
afterwards Steward of the Lapland Shoar, confirms 
ſame by his Teſtimony, and ſays, That by long and Wi 
_ Converſation among them, he had found, 
they acknowledged one Thins Kygreh for their Le 
who in former Ages had brought them into L 
Rachary Plantin, in the Preface to a certain Manuld 
we have mentioned before, has theſe Words; & 
the meſt underſtanding among them being ad cond 
ing their Origine, did achnowledge they were cu 
of Finland, under the Conduct of one Thins Kogreh. 
Tho' it ſeems to me, that what has been alledged 
cerning theſe Migrations under the rwo before na 
Chicftains, muſt be underſtood of thoſe made in the 
ter Ages; it being not very probable that the Name 
the moſt ancient Leaders, ſhould be retained among 
Laplanders to this day, For, it muſt be ſuppoſed 
they lived before Saxo, becauſe he makes mention of 
Laplanders ; but Saxo having lived near 500 Years4 
and the Fir/anders themſelves being quite ignorant © 
* 
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ce paſs'd among them fo many Ages ago, how can the 


av 222 be ſuppoſed to know it? The word Thins 
+288 concradicts it, which, I am ſare, can be no ancient 
£884 word. For Thins is called by the Swedes, Thinis, 
+ Wy the Durch, Thinius, which is as much as Antoni- 


and which way can ir be ſuppoſed that the Name of 
ony ſhould be known among the Finlanders, before 
received the Chriſtian Doctrine > The ſame may be 
concerning their pretended Reaſon of ſetling in Lap- 
which they ſay the Finlanders did to free themſelves 
the Burthen of heavy Taxes laid upon them. To 
h purpoſe Tach. Plantin ſays this: There id 4 Tra- 
among the Laplanders, that they firſt left their an- 
Habitations without the Conſent of their Governours. 
being beyond all meaſure oppreſſed with Taxes, they 
heir Habitations in Tavaſtia near Brokarla and Ren- 
is, and taking their way through the vaſt Foreſt of 
aſtia, did ſettle themſelves on the ſouthern part of the 
boar of Oſtro Bothnia near the Bay of Borhnia, = 
* quite deſtitute of Inhabitants. There, as it is ſaid, 
* 1 rſt pitch'd their Tents, But this is in no wiſe agree- 
bs ue Erymology of the word Laplander, which, 
ding to their own Confeffion, (as has been ſhewn 
e) Fonifies as much as a baniſh'd Perſon, and there- 
has not the leaſt relation to thoſe, who voluntarily 
heir Native Country, on the account of heavy Taxes. 
to this ſome reply, that they got this Name, be- 
they were afterwards forced from thoſe places, 
e they had eſtabliſſi d themſelves at firſt ; as is evi- 


4 | from the following words of the beforemention'd 
4 in. Their own Country-men being exaſperated againſt 
, becauſe they had left their ancient Habitations, or 


rom a Motive of Avarice and Envy, or perhaps both, 
eſolve totally to extirpate them, and under the Conduct 
Mathias Kurek, (as it is generally ſaid) did attack 
with ſuch Vigour, by killing and plundering whatever 
met with, that at laſt they forced them to leave that 


* and fertile tract of Land; and to retire to the 1 * 
oma and Kimi, where they led x miſerable life, being 


ether employed in fiſhing of Salmons for ſome time, till 
ſt they were forced to ſeek for ſhelter among the dread- 
lountains, ſurrounded on all ſides with Deſarts: Thus 
Plantin, who had this Relation from the Natives 
ſelyes, and does poſitively affirm , that the before- 

| mentioned 
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mentioned Andrew Anderſon did aſſure him, that he 
ſeen ſome of the Lap/and Writings, in which men 
was made of this Kurek as their Leader, which is g 
firmed by the Teſtimony of his Father Olaus Petri 
kains; Theſe are his words: About the beforementi 
time, being that of the Birth of Chriſt, ſeveral Famili 
the Finlanders did leave the Diſtrits of Birkala and} 
go, and croſſing the great Foreſt of Tavaſtia, did fix 
Habitations near the Sea. ſhoar of Oſtra Borhnia, 
now are Nerpis and Nuſtaſuca; being at that tin 
place, deſtitute of Inhabitants. Here they lived qu 
without being moleſted with Taxes as their Country-men 
Finlanders were at Home; and applying themſeui 
Trade, they uſed to ſell ſeveral ſorts of Commodities to 
Country-men the Thavaſtians. Theſe finding them, by, 
Splendid appearance, to live in great Affluence of Far 
and looking with an envious Eye upon their goodly Apy 
choſe one Matthew (he means Kurek) for their Lt 
under whoſe Conduct they made a powerful Irruption 
them, plundering and deſtroying every thing they 
their way; neither would they reſt ſatisfied, till thy 
Forced them from thence, as far as to the Wer, of Ci 
and Torni. But, in a few Tears, after being info 
that in this place alſo they lived ſufficiently at their 
they attackt them a ſecond time, and treated them ſe 
barouſly, that being deſpoiled of all their Cattle, both 
and ſmall, they were forced to ſhelter themſelves in 
Deſarts, where they now live, having nothing left but 
fiſhing Nets, But who is ſo ſtupid as not to underſt 
that this was meant of an Inyafion made in latter A 
For, not to inſiſt upon the Sirname of Kurek, which 
not be of ſo ancient a date (it being certain that int 
Days Sirrames were not in uſe among the Nobility) 
can be ſo ignorant, as not to know, that the Nan" 
Matthew could not be introduced into Finland, b 
the Eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian Faith? There 
not the leaſt Footſtep of that Name to be met $4 
either in the ancient Pagan Hiſtorians, or in any e 
Monuments of Antiquity. And there is not the leaſt 
babiliry, that the Laplanders ſhould have ſettled in” * 
latter Ages near the Norwegian Mountains, which | 
their coming thither, were quite deſtitute of Inhabin 
Since it is obvious, That before our Saviour's Time 
Biarmians and Scridſinni did inhabit thoſe Parts, the 
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hich were a Colony of the Fin/anders, as is evident 

the Erymology of their Name. Thus the Finland- 
re mentioned to have dwelr here under the Reign 
harald the Fair, King of Norway, and his Son Eric 
c, who lived a conſiderable time before Chriftia- 
was introduced. Sturleſon gives us ſome Particulars 
e Expedition undertaken by the laſt, firſt againſt rhe 
ditants of Finmarkia, and afterwards againſt the 
mians. Theſe are his words: Then he ſet ſail (ſpeak- 
df Eric Bladock northward to Finmarkia, and from 


We :o Biamia, where cngaging in a Battle with the Bi- 


ns, he obtained the Vittory and a confiderable Booty. 
did ſet fail from Norway to the North into Finmar- 
it is evident that in his time Finmarkia was not 
iſtant ro the North of Norway, and that it bordered 
the Sea, juſt as the modern Inhabirants of Finmark 
ow, which has retained its ancient Name. And, 
ſe the Finlanders did inhabit the ſame Tract in 
days (as is apparent by its Name) it is in vain to 


ſe, that the Laplanders, vanquiſhed and forced out 


Southern Bothnia by Matthew Kureck, were its firſt 


itants. Neither could they derive the Name of 


from their being expelled at that time, the ſame 
already mentioned by Saxo; and I ſee not the leaſt 
n to perſuade my ſelf, that the Expedition of u- 
ſhould have been underraken before his time ; the 
ings alledged for this Opinion, in which the Name 
atthew Kureck is mentioned, being of no validity, 
dering that in thoſe Days, to commit Things to 
ing was not only not cuſtomary, but alſo unknown 
ng the Laplanders. We muſt therefore trace the Ori- 
| of the Laplanders another way, by which it may 
ar, from whence they had the Name of Lappi or 
es. My Opinion is, that the ancient Finlanders did at 
ral times ſettle their Colonies in Lapland, which among 
r reaſons, may be proved from the different Names 
heir Leaders, being by ſome called Tins Ngre, by 
rs Mieſchogieſhe. The firſt and moſt ancient Colony 
$ to — the ſame, which gave birth to that of 


Biarmiant, whom I take for granted to have been the 

Off. ſpring of the ancient Finlanders, becauſe their 
Is were called by Finland Names, becauſe their Man- 
s did agree in all Points with the ancient Fmnlanders ; 


laſtly, becauſe they are by all the Foreign Writers 
called 
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called Skridfinns, which is as much ro ſay, as F 
ers fliding along upon the frozen Snom, the Ancint 
knowing no others, having given to the Biarmians til 
Name, as they were ſo ſtiled by the Fin/auders, fill 
their dwelling among the Mountains. For Biarmia, (wil 
Burcius, ſeems to be derived from the Finland word \iY 
rama, which ſignifies a Mountainous Country. But 
reigners, who had been told that they uſed to flide. a 
in wooden Shooes upon the Snow, which among 
Swedes. and other Northern Nations (from whence y 
had the only knowledge of thoſe People) was called 
shriida, did therefore inſtead of the Biarmiaxs, . 
were unknown to them, give them the Name of $hlll 
finni. As the ancient Finlanders and Bigrmians were 
the ſame Off-ſpring, ſo they frequently were under 
Government of one King; as for inſtance, undet 
Reign of Cuſo, who, according to Saxe, was King bt 
of Finland and Biarmia, under the Reign of Ki 
ter. But what induced them to change their Hab 
tions is not ſo very eaſy to gueſs. Perhaps it was out 
fear of the Swedes, who already in their King Ag 
Time had miſerably beaten the Finlanders. To wh 
purpoſe ſays Sturleſon: He undertook an Expedition 
Finland, where engaging in 4 Battel with Froſtes the K 
of the Finlanders, he put to an entire Rout, with 
Naughter, burning and plundering all Finland, from whi 
he * home 4 great Booty. We will now ſay ſe 
thing of their ſecond Colony, which I ſuppoſe might 
undertaken at that time, when the Ruſſians firſt exte 
ed their Conqueſt to the Lake of Ladoga, the Crus 
which theſe barbarous People exerciſed againſt the V 
quiſhed being a ſufficient Inducement for them to le 
their Native Country, and. to retreat into La 
What confirms me moſt in this Opinion is, that the U 
landers are called by the Ruſſians, Raj eani, as has be 
ſhewn before, which ſeems to ariſe from thence, bee: 
they believed them to be originally deſcended from! 
jania, from whence they retired into Lapland; and 
the Ruſſians could not know, but by their own Expt 
ence, conſidering they are ignorant in all ſort of Hill 
ry; but eſpecially in that of former Ages, it being agall 
the Cuſtom of that Nation, to tranſmit their Deeds 
Poſterity in Writing: So that what we have alledged 
fore concerning the true Reaſon of transferring themſel 
in 
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o La , muſt have been tranſacted in the fixth 
« Mz Chriſt, when the Ruſſian, firſt attacked the 
ers, eſpecially thoſe of Carelia and Kajania, and 
ended their Conqueſts on that fide. And theſe I ſup- 
> to be the ſame, which the Swedes, Danes, and Nor- 
7141s call Finni, or with an addition, Siafinni or Ticle- 
ui, as being the Of ſpring of the ancient Finns, the 
me of the Biarmians (as the feweſt in number) being 
allowed up in the other, and grown quite out of 
e; eſpecially ſince the Defeat they received from Ha- 
d, ſirnamed Harſager, King of Norway, who, if we 
jeve Snorro, did almoſt deſtroy the Biarmians. Theſe 
his words: Harald /et ſai! towards the North into Fin- 
ck, as far as Biarmia, where he fought a Battel, and 

quiſh'd the Inhabitants, bringing back great TP 
dm whence it is evident that he paſs d by the Findland- 
in Finmarck, and only attack d the Biarmians, who 
g pur to an entire Rour, it is probable could never 
over themſelves ſince, but being quite overpowered by 
Finlanders, their Name was quite loft wich their Go- 
ment. And theſe are the ſeveral Colonies ſent forth out 
this Nation, before they were called Laplanders; it 
ng certain that in thoſe Days that Name was un- 
dwn in the World, they being then called Finni, Scri- 
uni, and Biarmi; the Lappi and Laplanders owing 
ir Riſe to the following Ages. And here it is ro be 
erved, that, conſidering that Adam of Bremen, who 
d about the Year after Chriſt, One Thouſand Se- 
ty Seven, makes not the leaſt mention of the Lapland» 
whereas Saxo the Dane, who writ about the Year 
elve Hundred, after the death of Chriſt, does, it is 
y probable, that this their third Migration (made af- 
they were called Laplanders) was undertaken daring 
t interval of time. Now, if ve trace the Hiſtory of 
ſe Times, we ſee no other reaſon which could induce 
Finlanders at that time to leave their Habitations, 
n the Expedition undertaken by Eric, firnam'd the 
ut, againſt Finland, with ſuch ſucceſs, that he made 
m tributary to Swedeland, and forced them to embrace 
riſtianity; which happening about the Year after 
riſt, 1150. did queſtionleſs move many to leave their 
1ve Soil a third time, and to fix their Habitations in 
pland, 


For 
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For what other Motive could be more prevailing ta 
to avoid the Subjection of a Foreign Yoak , and to 


th 


compelled to profeſs a Religion, which having not A 
leaſt relation to that which had been imprinted into th 
by their Anceſtors, they look'd upon as abominableſ 
And from hence it is allo no difficult Task to gueſs 
the true Erymology of the word Lapp; being by the rf 
who embraced Chriſtianiry, and had ſubmitted the 
ſelves to Sweden, called Lapps or Exiles, becaule th 
left their Native Country for fear of the Swedes, and « 
of an Averfion they had to the Chriſtian Religion. I 
is put beyond all diſpute, by the Edict publiſh'd by Wl 
betorementioned King Eric, by vertue of which, 
ſuch as would not renounce the Pagan Superititions, we 

baniſh'd the Country, from whence they were ever fi 
ſtiled Lapps or Exiles, a Name they cannot well be 
to this Day. And this is my Opinion concerning the: 
Origine, and the ſeveral Migrations of the Lapland 
tion. I am not ignorant that ſeveral learned Men hi 
endeavoured to make them of the ſame Race with 
Tartars, but without any probability, being fully 
ſwaded, that the Tartars never ſetled any Colonies 
thoſe Northern Parts; Beſides, that the Tarters live ut 
Plunder and Rapine, and are good Warriers, the J 
landers on the other Hand abominate War, living w 
nothing but Hunting and Paſturage. The greatett P 


Horſes, whom they make uſe of both for Service 
Food, whercas the Laplanders are ſo little accuſtomed 
Horſes, that they want a Word whereby to expres 
ſignification of a Horſe. Laſtly, There is fo vaſt a di 
rence betwixt the Languages of theſe two Nations, 
it is obvious they cannot be derived from one anotl 
What theſe beforementioned learned Men alledge int 
behalf concerning the difference berwixt the Finland 1 
Lapponian Languages is not a ſufficient Argument to 
vert me from my Opinion, tho' I know they claim aÞ 
ticular Prerogative from their being skilful in bot 
becauſe they are poſitively contradicted in this Point 
others of our own Acquaintance, no leſs skilful in th 
Languages than themſelves, as we ſhall have occafion 
ſhew more ar large hereafter, when we ſhall ſpeak 
the Language of the Laplanders. Neither is it any o 
ſequence, that becauſe there is a remarkable differe! 
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many Words of the Fin/and and Lapponian Tongues, 
refore both differ in the Origine, this difference being 
ſo much to be attributed to their different Origine, 
to the length of Time, which always introduces con- 
rable Alterations in Languages. Thus there are many 
prds in the Ancient Swediſþ Language, which have 
the leaſt affinity ro thoſe now in uſe, notwithſtand- 
which they are look'd upon as genuine, and nct be- 
ging to another Tongue. They urge further, That 
hatred betwixt the Fin/anders and Laplanders is a ma- 
| ſign of the difference of their Origine; bur if we 
ct upon the Reaſons alledged before, which occa- 
ed this hatred, this will ſtand them in as little ſtead, 
hat they tell us, concerning the diverſity of their 
n That the Finlanders apply themſelves to 
riculture, dwell in Houſes, and ſeveral other Matrers 
hat Nature, which are not uſed among the Laplan- 
3 bur the reaſon of this is evident, the Laplanders 
en they changed their Habitations, being forced to 
e a Vertue of Neceſſity, and to accommodate their 
of Living to the nature of the Soil they were to 
in, and to leave off their former Cuſtoms, as were 
dracticable there; For the reſt, it ſeems very proba - 
thar thoſe Finland Families, who undertook this laſt 
pration, did ſettle their firſt Habitations in the midſt 
he Foreſt of Tavaſtia, there remaining to this Day a 
ing Memorial of their Settlement there, near a certain 
e, called by the Inhabitants * rey ge or the * 
lers Spring. Joh. Tornæus deſctibes it thus: In the 
f the Foreſt of Tavaſtia, there is a ſmall Lake ap- 
bing to a circular Figure, ſurrcunded with a Moat as 
nade on purpoſe, which the Inhabitants call [ appiakaivo, 
i, the Fountain of the Laplanders. Being ar laſt 
ed, for want of neceſſary Suſtenance, and for fear 
he Finlanders who ſpread themſelves as far as Tavaſtia, 
ountry deſtitute of Inhabitants before that t me, to 
for a ſafer retreat, where they might er j y more 
veniencies of Living, they retired towards the Bay of 
nia. And this is the ſame Colony, which remains 
in Memory among the Laplanders, as we have ſhewn 
re, out of Plantin. To confirm which there are cer- 
Memoirs taken from ſome Manuſcriprs of Job. Ju- 
5, Antiquary of Sweden, which ſhews, That many of 
le Leppt or Exiles did continue to live in thoſe _ 
ti 
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till the Reign of King Magnus Ladulacs, being the Yau 
of Chriſt, 1272. and corfe uenily a Whole Age After 
their Migration. Theſe are his Words: Unier the Rein 
of King Magnus Ladiſlaos, the Laplanders were as Ye 

a free People, and finding he was not likely to bring then 
under Subject ion to the Crown of Sweden, he promiſed u 
all ſuch as would undertake that Task, the Government bon 
them. The Bikarti (being thoſe inhabiting the diftril o 
Bikarta) encouraged by the King's offer, began firſt to inſun 
ate themſelves by way of Commerce with them, which by & 
grees, and frequent Meetings, turning into a great Famik 
arity, they unawares fell upon the poor Laplanders, "may I 
of whom they killed, the reft they forced to ſubmit, from til 

Nerthern to the Southern Part of the Sea:ſhoar. Which 4 
they obtained 4 Patent from the King, by vertue of whil 
the remainders of the Laplanders, living cn the Bay 
Bothnia, were made their Vaſſals, and forced to give th 
certain Tearly Tribute, From whence it is very evide 
That under the Reign of King Magnus Ladiſiaos, tic 
remained as yer in their Settlements near the Bayt 
Bothnia, as we told you before; and, that being attac 
and vanquiſh'd by the Bzkartz, they fled from their Hil«/ 
bitations on the Bothnian Bay, and were forced to 
out new ones in more diſtant Places. Tis true, ment . 
has been made already, that before they were ſubdul<: 
by the Bikarti, they were forced from their Habitat 
near the Bay of Bothnia, by one Kurckh, Commander e. 
chief of the Tavaſtians; but if we make a narrow Sema. 
into this Expedition, it will appear, that the fame M r 
be of a later Date; thus much is beyond all except e 
that the fame could not be undertaken near the time 
our Saviour, as has been pretended by ſome. Tr is as 
probable, that in a Thing of this Nature, tranſmittet 
Polteri:y by bare Tradition, the Laplanders might we 
eaſily confound the Tranſactions of divers Times, and WP 
the Reigns of Eric the Saint, of Magnus Ladiſlaos, fre 
well as of ſome other Kings, both before and after, Rer. 
of which they have compiled one Hiſtory, ſo Inttica le l 
as not to be adjuſted without great difficulty. Olaus! 
eri gives vs the following Account; I have mentioned 
Matthew, under whoſe Conduct the Finlanders attach d 
Laplanders, ro ſerch for Shelter in the utmoſt parts &. 
North, Some will have this Man to have Leen deſert” Vic 


- af 
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Hem the maſt noble Family of the Kurcks in Finland, n: 
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was [0 argpigable an Epemy to the Laplanders, that they 
romiled to pay him an annual Tribute: But grown at laſt 
weary of the toi of fo lang 4 Fburnes, he, as it is related, 
ade ap agreement pith the Bikarti, po a certain 
nitric of Lapg.in the Province of Tavaſtia, by vertue of 
which they pur him in 5 5 of ſame Lands in Finland, 
in exchange for which be urrenfred to them all his Right 
and Pretenſia upon the Laplanders. From hence it is that 
he Aan did 2 @ certain yearly Tribute to the 
Bicaketi (which is beyond aff queſtion) till the Year after 
braft, 15 14. and no Bo ly was permitted to Trade with 
em bye the Bikarti. There are ſeveral old Men now living, 
ho gtteſt, they bave ſecn the Deeds of agreement made with 
he Family of the Kurcks, at the Hoyfe of one John Nilſon, 
ning at Erinas, a Place in Lublah Lapmarck. All which, 
dply .conhdered, proves, Thar theſe Things are ſo far 
om;having any likelihood .of bein tranſacted near the 
jme ot our Saviour (as O/aus Petri would have it) that 
hey muſt rather be ſuppoſed to have been ſince the Reign 
f Magnus Ladiſlaos, unleſs the matter might be recon- 
ed thus, that thoſe whiehby ,O/aus Petri are called Ta- 
, are the ſame with the Biker} of Bureus, it being 
rtain, that the Bikaxez are Inhabitants of Tavaſtia, and 
at. tbeſe had choſen the beforementioned Kurck for their 
ead, under whoſe Conduct they had forced the Lap- 
nqers fram their Hahitations near the Eaſtern Shoar of 
de Bay of, Bothnia, and made them Tributary. In which 
ale we, mult Eaſe hd Rhine granted to the Bikartz 
d receive an annual Tribute from, and Traffick with 
e Laplanders, to have bcen given nor by Kurck, bur 
King Magnus Ladi/laos himſelf. For, how can it be 
nagined that Kwrck, tho' their Leader, yer owing his 
D'gnity to their Choice, could pretend alone to the 
ght of receiving this Tribute, and by what Authority 
uld he grant it to the Wer ? The Tavaſt; were either 
free People, and for what reaſon ſhould they let ano- 
er diſpoſe of what was their own by Conqueſt ; or 
le they depended on another Government. and covſe- 
uently could nor diſpoſe of it: Whatever Lands or Al- 
drments the Bikartr did allot to Knrck, ſeems not to have 
en giyen by way of agreement, or in exchange for the 
ribute he granted them, but as a recompence for his 
ervice in the War, Bur whatever Diſpute may ariſe 
Dont Nurek and the Taviſt; , I rhink it is unqueſtiona- 
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ble that the Laplanders cannot deduce their Race eithe: 
from the Ruſſians or Tartars, but from the Laplander, 
and that being forced to quit their Native Country, aii 
at ſeveral times to ſhift their Habitations, at leaſt ſettleſ 
themſelves in thoſe Parts they now Inhabir. And di 
Country, is fince from the Swedes, who conquered th 
greateſt part of it, called Lapland, from the laſt mig 
tion of its Inhabitants out of Finland. For the Swe 
having underſtood from the Finlanders, that thoſe wh 
had refuſed to embrace Chriſtianity, and upon that Se: 
had left their native Soil ro ſeek for refuge elſewhe 
were by them called Lappi, they continued ro give th 
the ſame Name. From them the Danes got it, and 
Saxo ; and afterwards Zeiglerus, who was converſant 
Sweden. Damianus Goes, who has given us an accot 
of the Laplanders, had it from Olaus and Fohannes Mi 
us. Thus by degrees the Name of 1, ome: was ſpre 
further, by which they underſtood that Tract of Gro 
inhabited by the modern Laplanders, beginning att 
Bay of Bothnia, and extending to the North; eſpeci 
ſince the greateſt part of it became under the S 
Subjection, who call it Lappia or Lapland, except a ſu 
part of it on the Sea-Shoar of Norway, which ren 
{till the ancient Name of Finland; and ſome part d 
bordering upon the Mhite-Sea, by the Ruſſians cal 
Kajania : Tho' at the ſame time the Ruſſians now ( 
the Laplanders oftentimes Loppi, a Word they 
without all doubt, received from the Neighbouring | 
landers, 
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CHAT. VI. 
Of the firſt Religion of the Laplanders. 
AVING thus far traced the Riſe and Origine of the 


Lapland Nation, we muſt now treat of them more 
particular; and before all the reſt of their Religion, 
t ſuch as it is now a-days, but what ir was before they 
ceived the leaſt Tincture of Chriſtianity ; it being un- 
eſtionable, that there were Laplanders, or at leaſt ſuch 
inhabited the ſame Country now called Lapland, be- 
e the Chriſtian Religion was introduced in thoſe Parts, 
F. the Finni, Lappofinns, Skridfinni or Biarmi, as has 
en ſhewn before. Beſides that the Laplanders, proper- 
ſo called, did not embrace Chriſtianity till in che lat- 
Ages, which naturally leads us into an enquiry, what 
ligion was received among them before that Time. 
ſeems to be beyond all doubt, that they were Pagans 
Heathens, as all the other Northern Nations were in 
mer Ages; but there being a remarkable difference be- 
ixt the ſeveral Religions of the Pagans themſelves, it 
worth our enquiry, what kind of Religion it was 
> Laplanders profeſs d. Tis very probable they were 
the ſame Religion with the Finlanders; for, as they 
d their Origine to them, ſo queſtionleſs, they received 
ir Religion from them ; bur for want of ancient Mo- 
ents it is a very difficult Task to determine what 
s Religion of the Finlanders was, fo that we mutt reſt 
isRed with the beſt Conjectures we can make from 
dat we have left of the ancient Biarmi and Shritfmi, 
! from ſome remainders of ir, among the modern Fin- 
ders and Laplanders ; it having been ſufficiently proved 
fore, that the Biarmi were the moſt ancient Colony of 
> Finnz, who ſettled themſelves in the ſame Country, 
w called Lapland. If we ſearch into their mot ancient 
onuments, we find that they pay'd Divine Worſkip to 
they called Fumala, Thus the Hiſtory of Sr. Ofaus 
ng of Norway ſays in expreſs Terms : The God of the 
armi, whom they cal Jumala, ſtands up an Altar, In 
> ſame manner Ferrodus in his Hiftory, (peaking of a 
tain Temple of the Biarm?, has theſe Words: Here 
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you ſee a God, famous among them under the Name of Jo- 
mala. From whence it is evident, that this word Fuma. 
la or Femala , was a Word altogetfier Foreign to thoſe if 
who writ thoſe Hiſtories, becauſe they alledge it as af 
Word peculiar to the Biarmi, and unknown to ther ſelves 
And fince thoſe Hiſtorians were either of the ancient Geb 
or Nerwegians, or Iſlanders, this Word is not of Gothic 
extraction, but belongs properly ro ſome other Nation, 
and in all probability ro the Fin/anders, becauſe the ſame 
is uſed among them to this Day. For what the Gree 
cal! Oe, rhe Latint Deus; the Swedes and Gotha, anti 
ſuch as are deſcended from them, Gore or Guth, is by theſ 
modern Finlanders called Fumald, The word Fumal( 
then bearing the ſignification of the falſe God among then 
in ancient Times, it is very probable that the 1 wil 
tranſplanted from the Fin/anders ro the Biarme, and thei 
Succeffors the Laplanders, who being likewiſe deſcended 
from the Fin/anders, are joined with the Biarmi, ſo of 
to make but one Nation, did, according to their antje 
Cuſtom retain the word Fumala, to ſigniſie the true G 
Beſides this Fumala, it ſeems as if the Laplanders i 
another God, the ſame who by the Swedes was calle 
Thor ; it being certain that to this very Day they Wai 
ſhip, among ſeveral other Idols, one Tor, as we ſhall han 
occaſion ro ſhew hereafter ; beſides, that the ancient Fi 
landers, and eſpecially the Tavaſti, had among their God 
one Iurriſas, being the ſame with Tor. Siepgefried Aa 
who writ in Verſe of the Gods of the Finlanders, confirali 
the ſame by his Teſtimony ; his Words alledged by Ml 
chael I\exovius are theſe; The Tavaſti worſhipped. ol 
Turiſas, as the God of War and Victory. This word Te 
r:ſa: is joined from two others, to wit Tur#rs and 
which imputes as much as Turis, Torus or Fares (i 
thus it is variouſly expreſſed, as we have ſhewa in of 
Treariie of T % Prince of the Aſes or Aſiatichs; ati 
that thoſe who in moſt ancient times came out of 4þ 
and ſetiled in the Northern Parts were called Aſes, I ha 
ſufficiently demonſtrared in the beforementioned Treat 
One of their moſt ancient Leaders being called Turus, ti 
Finlanders did worthip him under the Name of Turiſi 
Angrim Fonas tells us, that rhe Fin/anders had in ance 
Limes one Zorns for their King, who was a Predeceſi 
of N-zz#s, King of Norway, from whom, as ſome are“ 

, 


Opinion, that Kingdom got its Name, quaſi Norarige, 
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Kingdom. of Norus ; and it is ſufficiently known that 
W was not unuſualamong the ancient Kings to take upon 
em the Names of their Gods. And, as we read of ſe- 
ral among the Greeks who were called by the Names 
WF 7upiter and Neptune, ſo without doubt King Torrus had 
erived his Name from Torrus or Turnes, the God of the 
cient Finlande u. It is very probable that the Laplan- 
rs received this Gad Turrus, Tornes, or Ter, fan the 
nlanders, as they did their Language, Worfhips and 
ultoms. To thele two Gods (if they are Two) viz. 
ala and Tor, may be added a Third, to wit, the Sun; 
nich Opinion I found upon this, becauſe they reckon 
> Sun to this Day among their Gods, and that almoſt all 
> barbarous Pagan Nations have pay d Divine Worſhip 
the Sug ; and, if theſe Nations who lived under a 
Climate, and conſequently enjoyed all the Bene- 

of his Light and Hear, did adore this Celeſtial Body ; 
ww muck more probable is it, that the Laplanders who 
e for a conliderable Time of the Year in continual 
arkneſs, and endure very bitter Froſts, ſhould Worſhip 
> Sun that enlivens chem? Bur concerning the Sun, we 
have occaſion :0 ſay more hereafter. And theſe are 
> Gods of che ancient Laplanders, thoſe which the Romans 
2d Majorwn Gent ium, or of the firſt Rank: Whether 
key had any af an inferiour Degree, may perhaps be 
led in queſtion ; but conſidering that to this very Day 
ey retain among them ſome of 4 Demi- Gods, as ſhall 
e ſhewn anon, and that the Finlanders in former Ages 
id Worſhip ſame of them, as Nexovius tells us, I don't 
ueſt ion, but that they brought them into Lapland. Theſe 
re Wexotius bis Words, which he has taken our of Siege- 


ats, Egres was loał d upon among them as the Patron of 
erbs, Peaſe, Turnips, Flax and Hemp ; Teko with his 
Vife Roane of Tempeſts; Kukre was ſuppoſed the Protector 
f Cattel ; Hyſe had the command of the Wolves and 
pears; Nyrke was the Patron of Squirrel. Hunting, as 

yttavanes was of Hare-Huntinz, It is, I think paſt all 
loubr, that the Laplanders did Worſhip tome of cheſe as 
20ds, eſpecially thoſe whoſe afliltance they food moſt in 
eed of for the better performing of their Buſineſs, viz. 

duch of theſe Demi-Gads whom they acknawledped as 
| E 4 Patrons 
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ied Aaron : The ancient Finlanders had [ikewiſe their L. 10. c. 
demi- Gad; thus the Inhabitants of Carelia had Rongo- 1+ Pie; 
eus the God of Rye, Pelloupeko of Barley, Wierecanuos of Swe. 
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Patrons of Hunting and Protectors of their Cattle froafi 
wild Beaſts ; whereas they might perhaps make bur li 
tle account of the reſt, being uſeleſs ro them, conſidet 
ing they did not addict themſelves to cultivate t 
Ground; but whether they worſhipped them under thy 
ſame Names, I will not pretend to determine, becauſe] 
can Met with no certainty of it, either in their ancie 
Monuments, or their modern Practice. 

The next thing which falls under our Confideratia 
is, ro enquire what manner of Divine Worſhip they pi 
to thoſe beforementioned Gods; but to reſolve this a 
is a very difficult Task, unleſs we make ſome conject 
from what is practiſed among the modern Laplander: 
their Rires, of which we ſhall ſpeak in the Ninth Chal 
ter, which treats of the modern Religion of the Laplanil 
ers, The only thing then remaining, is, to rake norice 

this place, what we read of Fumala, This God u 
repreſented in the ſhape of a Man, fitting upon an 
tar, with a Crown on his Head, adorned with twel 
Gems, and a Golden Chain about his Neck. Int 
Hiſtory of Herrodus, we find theſe following words 
this Fumala, taken our of a very ancient Author: 
they approached to the Altar, or a Seat, upon which 1 
ſeated Jumala. They took away his Crown, beſet with twel 

reciaus Stones, and a Chain valued at three hundred Mo 
of Gold. In the Hiſtory of Olaus there is likewiſe me 
tion made of this Chain: Then Charles, ſays he, an WW 

towards Jumala, and eſpying a large Chain as his N. 
he with his Ax cut the String in pieces at one ſtroak, whi 
Faſtned the Chain to the Neck. The word Men which 
made ule of in the Original, is commonly interpreted 
the word Collar, it being obvious, that both are 
ule of about the Neck by a String, which was the u 
{on that Charles. was forced to cut it to pieces, before 
could take it away; which had been needleſs, if it 


I 
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been a Chain. Jr is therefore my Opinion, that u. 
Men was a certain Golden Badge or Jewel, finely engl! 
ven and ſet with precious Stones; what confirms me w 
it is, that in the Hiſtory of Herrodus no mention is m 
of its weight, but only of its value, which would hi nd 
been otherwiſe, had ic been a Chain. This Jewel, ad 
ſuppoſe, being ty'd round the Neck by a String, M 
hang dowp upon the Breaſt of the Image of Fumalk * 
WIC 


thing not unſual in former Ages, as I have ſhewn in! 
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forementioned Treatiſe ; which Cuſtom is alſo obſerved 
chis day among us, nothing being more frequent , 
n to ſee Golden Badges or Jewels faſtned by a String 
Ribband about the Neck. Wormius in his Dictiona- 

y ſays: Men was 4 round piece of Gold faſtened on a Col- 
; a Mene, which ſignifies as much as the Moon, its ro- 
ndity reſembling the ſhape of that Celeſtial Body, Thus 
ze Latins call them Fumala's, as I have told you in the 
forementioned Treatiſe. But whatever the Significa- 
on of the word Men may mean, thus much is certain, 


War cbey paid Divine Worſhip to the Image of Fumals, 


ing of a Human ſhape, with a Crown on its Head, ſer 
th twelve Gems, as it is deſcribed by the Author of 

Hiſtory of St. Olaus ; which ſhews us, that in this, 
well as in the other parts of his Habit, he had near a 
ſemblance to rhe God Thor, which was worſhipped by 
e ancient Swedes, according to the deſcription we have 
ven of that Image in our Treatiſe of Upſa/ ; for this 
od was made fitting in the ſhape of a Man, with a 
rown on his Head, adorned with twelve Stars, as Ju- 
ala with as many Gems; from whence I am apt to 


Srſuade my ſelf, that the Biarmi, and afterwards the 


aplanders did worry the ſame God under two differ- 
t Names, or at leaſt made uſe of both Names promiſ- 
nouſly. For they called the true God, whom they knew 
artly by the Dictates of Reaſon, partly by Tradition, 
umalia ; but after the Name of Tor was introduced 

ong them, they either called him Tor, or gave the 
ame of Fumala to Tor; what confirms me in this Opi- 
ion, is, that to this day the Laplanders attribute the 
me Power to Tor, that in former Ages they did to Fu- 
als, viz. the ſupreme Command over all the inferior 
pods, eſpecially the bad and hurtful, over the Air, 
hunder, and Lightning, Health, Life, and Death of 
lankind, and ſuch like, of which more anon. Thus 
uch of the ſhape of Fumalia, What this Idol was made 
f, is not very well known, tho' I am of opinion, that 
was of Wood ; becanſe we are told in the Hiſtory of 
t. Olaus, that Charles did with his Ax cur off its Head, 
nd that at one ſtroak, which could not have been done, 
ad it been of Gold or Silver; conſidering eſpecially, 
hat the Author ſpeaks in that Paſſage of it as an acci- 
lental thing, Charles's Aim being only at the Collar an 
which the Jewel was faſtned; bur, ſays he, the blow was 


fe 
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fo terrible, that at once it ſtruck off the Head of Junal, 
Beſides, from rhe Hiſtory of Herrodus, it ſeems: ws Hit 
evident that this Image was of Wood, becauſe it is 4 
that it was burnt to Aſnhes with all that belonged to 
Theſe are his words: Then, after they had talen away d 
the Gold and other precious Things, they ſet the Temple a 
fire, and burnt all to Aſbes. He ſays, All, vis. the Te 
ple, rhe Idol, and all the Furniture, except the Gold ani 
other precious Things. The Gold here mentioned ui 
to be offered ww this God; becauſe the Biarmi paid th 
Homage to F by caſting as much Gold into a la 
Golden Baſon of a vaſt weight, as it would hold, wh 
ſtood upon his Knees to receive the ſacred Oferta 
Herrodus in his Hiftory ſays thus: They tool from betwis 
his Knees (Jumala s) a large Golden Bafon, which if fill 
might contain as much Liquor, as was ſufficient for ful 
Men ; thy was full of Gold. The Hiſtory of Olaus mau 
this Veſſel not of Gold, but only of Silver; and inſte 
of the Gold within, full of Sitver-Coin : Theſe are wil 
words: Thorer came back to Jumala, and took away il 
Silver Bafon, fall of Silver-Coin, which veſt ed upon ll 
Knees. There it is to be obſerved, that inſtead of bail 
Silver, mention is made of Silser-Coin; fo, chat probe 
bly the before-mentioned Gold ought ro be taken in i 
ſame ſenſe. Therefore why mention is made here off 
Sitver Veſſel and Coin, is, becauſe long before the ti 
of Olaus, the Biarmi had Yoſt their Golden Bafon wil 
the Golden Coin, and fince that time had not been al 
Condition to repair the Loſs of it, by getting ano 
of the fame Metal. For rhe reft, the Bzarms did not wil 
ſhip this Jumaſa every where, but in a few particuli 
places, and perhaps in one only, where a Structure 
erected in the nature of a Temple. Herrodus ſeems 
intimate this in his Hiſtory, when he mentions this T 
ple as a peculiar place, known but to few, and places 
among thick and remote Woods; for this he introduce! 
Country-Maid ſpeaking: Is thi Foreft x a very fine To 
ple, belonging to King Hareker; tis is the Reſidence « 
God, cailed Jumala, who is worſhipped far and near. | 
ſaid in the nature of a Temple, becauſe ir was nor bu 
with Walls and Roof, as our modern Temples are, 
only encloſed with a certain Fence ; for the word Hi 
made uſe of in the Original implies no more, Hoff f 
nifying to this day a certain place encloſed round abo 
fi 
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open at the top. Thus Halo, by which the Latins 
gerſtand the Circle which appears round the Moon, is 
led Monſhoff ; perhaps by reaſon of irs Reſemblance 
thoſe Fences, wherewith they uſed ro encloſe the Sta- 

of their Gods, The NMman Temples were built in 

ſame manner, open on the top, which makes Teſtus 
, A Temple u a place, which may be ſeen from all ſides, 


= from whence you may look every where; which could 


have been done, had" they been" covered on the top. 
d ſuch was the Temple of Famala; placed: in 2 thick 
dove: They approached, ſays the Hiſtory of Olaus,. to 2 
din Grove, and in it they foumd a' vety Wiph Fence, the 
r of which was lock d. Here you ſind the Fence and 
Door mentioned, by which thoſe were excluded who 
re not to be admitted to che Worſmip of Fwtale: In 


WS they did imitate moſt of the other atitient Nations, 


o, tho' they comitionly worſhip their Gods in Groves, 
were always careful to defend rhe ſacred Refiderice 
their Idols, by 4 ſufficient Fehee, of H, which: is 
ſame with what the Rothans called Fenplum. Th 
h of Fumala, and the aricierit manter of 
ambng the Biarrs, as fat as it is tranſmitted to us 
the arſcient Writers. What concertis Tor, the Sun, 
d ſome other of an inferior Rank, there is ſcarce any 
otſteps left of them, unleſs What we find inte rmixed 
th the Chriſtian Religion, ſome of theſe Superſtitions 
rinuing among them to this day, of which we ſhall 
ak in a peculiar Chapter. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of the Second, or the Chriſtian Religion of th 
Laplanders. 


6 I HE Lapland Nation (as many others before then 
was, after it had continued a long time in the dark 
neſs of Paganiſm, at laſt enlightned with the Chriſtu 
Religion. And this being the Theme of this Chapel 
we ought in the firſt place ro enquire, at what time thy 
received the firſt Tincture of Chriſtianity, tho ir m 
be confeſſed that it is no eaſie Task to determine it, H 
cauſe we are quite deſtitute of any Monuments of Au 
quity of this kind. Tis true Plantin pretends to mai 
tain, that they knew nothing of Chriſtianiry till rhe ll 
Age, from whence he concludes, that they left Finla 
before that Nation was converted to the Chriſtian Fai 
His Words in the above-mentioned Preface are the: 
It is evident, that when in the laſt Age the Goſpel w 
Preached among thoſe Barbarians, they were ſo ignorant il 
the way of Salvation, that they themſelves confeſs d, they 
ver had heard the leaſt thing of Chriſt. But, notwithſtan 
ing this, I cannot give entire credit to this Aſſertion, 
being beyond all doubt, that already in the time of Jil 
ler they were not altogether ignorant of the Chriſtian 
ligion, and ſome among them actually did profeſs 1 
Bur ⁊iegler lived at the very beginning of the laſt Ap 
he having been at Stockholm at the time of the Maſſa 2 
undertaken by that famous northern Tyrant Chriſtie 
of which he hath left us the Hiſtory. Nay ⁊iegler ſeen 
to intimate, as if the Chriſtian Religion had been kno en 
among them a conſiderable time before him; They ns 
and then, ſays he, apply themſelves to the knowledge of td 
Chriſtian Religion, to curry Favour with their Kings, u 
der whoſe Furiadiction they live, He ſays their King 
which ſhews that he does not only ſpeak of the Reign ett 
Chriſliern, but likewiſe of the former Kings. And ern 
iy ir ſeems almoſt incredible, that ſo many precedig 
Chriſtian Kings ſhou!d not have taken the leaſt Care d 
the Salvation of Laplanders, their Subjects, but ſu 
them to continue in their Paganiſm, without rhe le 
| Sas 
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owledge of Chriſt, and the Chriſtian Religion. The 
dntrary appears out of a certain Letter of King Eric, fir- 
med the Pomeran, written to the Conſiſtory of Upſal, 
which he exhorts them to ſend ſome Miniſters to inſtruct 
he Laplanders ; which afterwards was made uſe of by 
ing Charles IX. King of Sweden, as an Argument to 
jaintain his Title ro Lapland, againſt ſome of his Neigh- 
purs in theſe following Words: King Eric the Pomeran, 
withſtanding he was King of Denmark and Norway, as 
Jef Sweden, yer did he direct his Letter to the Conſi- 
ry of Upſal, to exhort them to ſend ſome Miniſters into 
ppland. It ought further to be conſidered that their 
xt Neighbours were the Bikarti,, whoſe Origine was 
her our of Finland or Sweden, and were long before 
WDnverted to the Chriſtian Faith; with thoſe they main- 
in'd a conſtant Commerce, nay pay d them a certain 
ribute ever ſince the time of King Magnus Ladulaos, as 
gc have ſhewn before, and ſhall have further occaſion to 
ew hereafter; and fince King Magnus lived in the thir- 
1 nth Century, how can it be true, that Chriſtianity was 
7 1 known there till in the laſt Age? I am rather apt to 
iieve, that ever ſince the time of King Magnus Ladulaos 
ere were always ſome Chriſtians among the Laplanders, 

9 at leaſt ſuch as pretended to be ſo. For Lapland being 
jen conquered and made a Province of Sweden, there is 
D doubt, but that the Swedes did at the ſame time eſta- 
liſh their Government and the Chriſtian Religion there. 
ho' at the ſame time, if we are not miſtaken in our for- 
er Conjecture, concerning the migration of the Fin- 
nders into Lapland, by reaſon of the dreadful Arms of 
ric the Saint, and the Averſion they had to the Chriſtian 
eligion, then firſt introduced in Finland, 'tis probable 
ey mult at that time underſtand ſomething of Chriſt, and 
e Chriſtian Religion, tho at the ſame time they did 
eglect and refuſe it, Beſides this, if we conſider that 
he Finlanders have always been their Neighbours, how 
an any Man of Senſe imagine, that for ſeveral Ages to- 
ether they ſhould not give them the leaſt Inſtruction con- 
erning Chriſt and the Chriſtian Religion ? It is therefore 
y conſtant Opinion, that the Laplanders had the firſt 
nowledge of Chriſt ever ſince the Reign of Eric the 
Faint, viz. above 300 Years ago, but did refuſe to em- 
Trace the Chriſtian Faith as long as they were under their 


bwn Government; but being afterwards conquered — 
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who lived in the Wear after the Birch af aur Savin 


L. 4. Hiſt. ro furniſh Laplaud with Prieſts. Tis true, Olau, Mill 


c. 19. 


Lo © 
17. 


Children to ſome of the {Neighbouring Churches, to 


Ne Hiſtary of Lapland. | 
.the Sweges, thay either: yoluntaridy „r. o cut ANG I 
with their Kings, as Kicgler; G, or aur gf fame 
Motive began ĩoaſſume the Name gf «Chriſtians; hgh 
as it happened wnder:the Reign of King Mag nu. Lad 


MCOLNNVII. it is from this time we pught to. deg . 1 
the firſt beginning of ithe Chriſtian Religion in . 
And thus much of the firſt Head, the next Thigg co an 
conſidered is, in hat manner they received the Chibi 
an Doctrin; this Kiegler tells us when he ſays: Ther wil 
ther entirely embrace nor altqgetber raſuſe the Chriſtiau 1 
ligion, lut retain à certain hatred, not unlike the F 
againſt it; tho nom and then they prafeſt it, to pleaſe tial 
Kings, under mbom they live. Hef tells us in plain Ten 
that it was not out of a good Inelination, or a Deſte- 
had to a Religion, which they believed cquld lead qi 
to Salvation, that / they did prefer it before their aσασ 
Pagan Superſtitions, but meetly to curry Eavour will 
their Kings, or to avoid theiPuniſhment, which. che Ln_ 
inflicts upon thoſe ho perſiſt ĩn their Obſtinacy. At 
from thoſe Motives, that they uſed to Celebrate wha 
Marriages in the Preſence of ajPrieſt, and carried jan 


Baptiſed there; for theſe were the two main Things, jw 
Religion conſiſted in, and for this Reaſon are only mall 
tioned by-Olaus Magnus; Preaching, and what elſe ill 
any relation to the knoledge of the main Points of 
Chriſtian Faith, being things altogether unknown ama 
them, as we may en Aiegler, who tells us, I 
the Governours of the Church were become very cateif 
in having them duly inſtructed. Another Proof of nl 
may be taken from the ancient Records of ,Biſhoprial 
there being not the leaſt mention of any L appenian. Dical 
or Church, or of any Dioceſs to which Lapland did 
long. Laſtly, if it had not been ſo, what reaſon wa 
there for King Eric's ſending his Letters to admoniſh tha 


uus takes a great deal of Pains to contradict Jie 
what he relates concerning the flow advance of the Gu 
ſtian Religion; nevertheleſs he is forced to ackna wle 
That the mmoſ? northern Nations have cantinued for ſo n 
Ages paſt in Darkneſs, ueither are as yet entirely conpem 
i. e. they had-reap'd no Benet of the Chriſtian, Relig® 
which makes him break out into theſe Words: He 
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Hopes, that when once they are vaught the Word of God, 
will at laft embrace the Chriſtian Faith This was 
true State of Religion in nd, till the Reign of 
ng Guftave ; truly a very miſerable one, and ſuch as 
Fred from the ancient Paganiſm only in Name and a 
exrernal'Ceremonirs, which ſerved to make them paſs 
Chriftians in outward ſhew. This moved Damian 4 
es, a Contemporary, and otherwiſe a great Friend of 
two Brothers Johannes and Olaus Magnus, to ſay; 
Lapland was quite deſtitute of the true 'Knowledge of 
und Chriſt. Which, rogether with what has been ſaid 
ore upon this Head, may ſerve as a ſeaſonable Inter- 
tion of the following Words of Olaus Magnus : By 
earneſt and pious Exhortations of the Catholich Prieſts, 
onſiderable purt of this Savage Nation (thus he terms the 
planders) have been prevailed upon, and our Hope inoreaſes L. 4+ c. 
ily, that they will leave their ancient Errors, and unani- 
fly be reconciled to the Chriſti an Religion. (a) The 
re of Religion was much altered afrer the acceſſion of 
g Guſtave to the Swediſh Throne; this Prince having 
n a more than ordinary care, to propagate the true 


| lipion as well in Lapland, as in all the reſt of his Do- 


ions. That which moſt contributed towards the Con- 
on of the Laplaniers, was, that whereas hitherto they 
been Tributar ies rather to the Barti than the Swe- 
Kings, which made them the leſs regarded by the 


I pſt, they were now by Guſtave made immediate Sub- 


sto the Crown, as we ſhall ſee anon. 

It was therefore by his particular Command, that they 
ere to aſſemble at a certain prefix d Time, when ar 
ce they were to pay the annual Tribute to the Kings 
ollectors, and to be inſtructed in the chief Points of 
> Chriſtian Religion. This is mentioned by Burcus, 
n he ſays; That at a certain Time in the Winter 
hen they are to pay the annual Tribute to the King, they 


(a) Iundius obſerves, That to this Day they retain many of 
e remnants of the Roman Religion; ſuch as to abſtain from 
eſh at certain Days in the Year ; to Prayto the Virgin'Mary, 
d to pay her a ſingular Devotion; ſo that, if any ſudden ac- 
ent happens to them. or that they are ſui priſed at any thing, 


ey croſs themſelves immediately with the Sign of the Crols, 
d cry, help me Virgin Au. 


aro 
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are obliged to meet in Barns, when ſeveral Miniſters | 
appointed, who Baptize their Children, and inſtruct tho 
of riper Years in the chief Points of the Chriſtian Rel 
gion, and Chatechiſe them, taking particular care to er 
amine them concerning what they had taught them thi 
Year before. That this Cuſtom was firſt introduced bill 

King Guſtave, is evident from thence, that the Pred 
ceſſors of Guſtave having never received any Tribute 
the Laplanders, there was no occaſion for their meeting 
upon that Account, and conſequently no opportunity oil 
performing the Miniſterial Function Beſides, that O 
would not have paſs d it by in ſilence, if any thing 
this nature had been practiſed among them in his Tine 
whereas on the contrary he declares, that the Lapα 
were in thoſe Days obliged to carry their Infants, if till 
had a mind to have them — above Two hund 


g 
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Engliſh Miles to the next Chriſtian Churches. Thele a 
his Words; They live at leaſt Two hundred Itakan Mil 
diſtant from any Chriſtian Churches, which is the rea 
they very ſeldom come into them; nevertheleſs thoſe 8h. 
have embraced Chriſtianity are very obſerving in their l 
ty, and notwithſtanding this great diſtance, viſit once 
twice a Near the Churches in 1 2 they were Baptiſed, 4 
carry their Sucking Infants either in Baskets, er tied 1 
their Backs thither, to have them Baptiſed. Which fl 
that in thoſe Days the Laplanders had no Meetings in the 
own Country, that they had no Prieſts of their own, al 
that they uſed ro Baptize their Children not in their o 
Country, bur in the next neighbouring Swediſh Churdi 
of Angermanland, Helſinghen and ſome other Neighbo 
ing Countries; and that unleſs they did come thit 
Voluntarily, no Body uſed to compell them to it. 
is put beyond all contrad iction, by the very Words of 
Letter of K. Guſtave, dated at Stockholm Fuly 24. 15 
complaining that there were many of the Laplanders v 
had not as yet been Baptized : We are credibly inform 
ſays the Letter, that there are many among you who ! 
not received Baptiſm, One reaſon of which was a & 
rain Superſtition, common among the Laplanders, f 
thoſe who were Baprized in their Riper Years dye ſo 
after, as it is atteſted by Peucerus : They alledge, ſays .. 
that all ſuch as are Baptized when they come to riper 4 
commonly dye within ſeven or eight Days after they | 


received Baptiſm, It was therefore not till the W 
[l 
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ag Guſtave, that Prieſts were ſent. into Lapland, toge- 
r with the Kings Collectors, who Baptiſed their Chil- 
n ar Home, and inſtructed them in the Chriſtian Faith. 
te was alſo raken, that they were nor only obliged ro 
ar thoſe that Preached the Goſpel, bur to be very at- 
tive to the Inſtructions given them by thoſe Miniſters; 
aſmuch as they were to give an Account of what had 
en taught them in the enſuing Examinations. It was 
n that the Word of God, and the true Chriſtian Reli- 
was planted among them; ſo that ſome have, not 
hour Reaſon, ſaid, that it was not till the laſt Age, 
= the Goſpel was Preached in Lapland, the true way 
Salvation being unknown to their Anceſtors, as we 
e cold you before. Certain it is, that at that time they 
Prieſts appointed, who ſhould inſtruct them in the 
iſtian Faith; as is evident from the Words of the be- 
e mentioned Letter written 1559. of King Guſtave, 
which he commands them, to hearken ſeriouſly ro the 
ruct ions of Mr. Michael, whom I ſuppoſe, to have been 
S Firſt Prieſt, ar leaſt ſince the Reformation, received 
ch among the Laplanders, The beginning of the Roy- 
Wetter, which is very prolix, runs thus : That there- 
the Laplanders may have no leſs opportunity than other 
ions to be inſtrufted in the true knowledge of God, and 
means of their Salvation, we have given our Command 
ur faithful Mr. Michael, and by theſe Preſents do com- 
d him, that he to the utmoſt of his Power, endeavour, 
ous Exhortations and Inſtructions, to bring the Lap- 
lers as much as poſſibly may be done, to the true Know- 
e of God, the Baptiſm, and the other Points of the Chri- 
Religion, &c. Theſe good beginnings were more and 
re ſeconded in the following Reigns of Charles Guſtave 
eh, and of Queen Chriſtine ; who took care to lay the 
ndarions of the two main Pillars of Religion, with- 
which it cannot be ſuppoſed to be either laſting or 
reaſe in Strength; I mean the Churches and Schools, 
o then began firſt to be founded in Lapland. Olaus 
ri, tells us that Charles IX. was the firſt, who ordered 
rches to be built in each Diviſin or Mark, and provi- 
ench of them with a Pricſt, and every one of theſe with 
ompetent Salary out of his Treaſury, Andreas Bureus * 
, that Charles IX. King of Sweden did cauſe Churches Deſcript. 
e erected in Lapland, for 3 performance of the Di- Swe. 
vine 
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Z. 7. Hiſt. of Bailius, when. he tell us, Thar Charles IX. King, d 
Eccl, c. 5. Sweden, did take care to have Churches built indi, I 
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vine Service, The ſame is confirmed by the Teſtimgy 


Job. Torncus ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe: Towards vhs le, 
ter end ſays he, of the Nigro King Charles IX ch ,˖,”u 
were began to br burle the firſt time in Lapland. And be 
is ſo particular in this matter, as to give us the Name il 
of thoſe Churches, viz. Tenobetis and Fwukayjerf, one 
the which was Builr in the year 1600, arid rhe; ovhe] 3 
turee years after, ar rhe King's Charge. Queen CH . 
having from a filyer Mine there, followed his footſteꝶ il 
and by her Charter of the year 1640. cauſed 4 more to h Y 
built there, ro wit, the Church of Arwie Iierf, Ari 
a 


* 
F 
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Silbojoeb and Naſafiell ; as it is expreſſed in the 
it ſelf, Theſe, were the Churches then built in LA 
but now. adays. there are in the Lapmark of Angerma 
land one called Aoſalo ; in the-Lapmark of Uma, one ci 
led Lykſala,; in the Lapmark of Pitha, four; their name 
are, Graatrish, Arwit ⁊ierſs, Storas Whawyks, and Avid 


"i 


. 
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ploges, There was alſo a fifth called S7/bojochs, hi 
was ſome years ago demoliſh d and burnt by the D 
In the Lapmark of Sublah, there; is but one, called; J 
Moch; there was formerly one called Nafri/oche, whit 
was burnt by accident not many years ſince. In 
Lapmark of Torna are three Churches, viz. that of 7 
kochſierfs, Rounala, and Enotaches. In the Lapmark offi 
Nima there is no more than one, called Enare ; thi 
teen in all, which are kept in a good condition, and 
quented by the Laplanders, except thoſe two of Silbeſai 
and Nafrilocht, according to the authentick Teſtimony 
Samuel Rheen, in his Manuſeript, containing.. a Deſc 
ption of Lapland, which we have had occaſion to me 
tion ſeveral times before. All theſe. Churches a 
knowledge the Swediſh Kings for their Founden 
as the. firſt owes it foundation to the bounty of Kin 
Charles IX. except the Church of Rounala, which w 
built in the Lapmark of Torna, at the charge of three, Bon 
thers, Natives of Lapland, and was-adorn'd. with-a E 
This Zeal deſerves the more to be taken. notice of, b 
cauſe they were forced to fetch the materials requiſiſ 
for this Building our of Norway, with their own R 
Deer. Tornæus gives us the following account of i 


the Lapmark of Torna, there is a ce: tain Village fits 
t 
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mg ft the A which divide Sweden from Nor- 
y, called Rounala, inbevited by Laplanders, maſt of 
1 very Rick; . were three Brothers, and 
ft Men, who, on . rater N erected in 
ers Places of Lapland, g animated with 4 pions Zeal 
te pom the word of Cod, did «lo Fg e 
ld a Church in the faid Village. To accompliſh 
ich, obey fotch'd all the wooden Materials ant of Nor- 
y, whioh they wore forced to rar over the Mamtains 
4 great diſtance, this very di ways, by the help 
heir Ram Deer, with almoſt incredible trouble. Laſt of 
they likewiſe Adorned this Churob with a Bell. An ex- 
ple which the more rare it is, even among thaſe who 
e the advantage of a more civilized Education, and 
rend to a great ſhare of Piety, the more 2 * worthy 
s in theſe. For the reſt, the manner of Building of 
ir Churches is very plain, but yer commodious enough; 
Materials are moſt Wood, as moſt other Houſes in 
land are built. Adjoining ro theſe Churches they have 
ories, and ſeveral other Houſes, adapted for the uſe 
ie Prieſts, and the conveniency of the Pariſhioners, 
cially ro refreſh themſelves in the winter time ar the 
after a long journey in the cold. This ſeems to be 
introduced by Queen Chriſtine, in the year 1640. 
eing the cuſtom before, for the Prieſts to come to cer- 
_ at certain ſeaſons of the year, to perform their 

ion. 
he Queens Charter ſays expreſly thus: Ve willeaks care 


On the other hand, it is our Will, that the Priefts 
live each near his Church. As to what relates to the 
zools, I am of opinion, that King Guſtave Adolph was 


1 firſt Founder of them in Lapland, ſome time before 
n year 1619, the firſt being Etiabliſhed in the Town of 
9. Certain it is, that in the ſame year, Nicholas An- 
12 w, Miniſter of Pitha, does pay his acknowledgment 
| 


on that ſcore, in his Preface to a Ritual, as they call ir 
re; Dedicated to that King, in the following words: 
This Ritual was Dedicated to his Majeſty, to let the States 
Sweden, of what degree ſoever, underſtand how far his 
jeſty had extended his Mercy towards the Lapland Na- 
, as well as the reſt of his Subjects, and how, out of his 
s Liberality, le Lad Eſtabliſhed a Schocl, in which the 
72 Touth 


convenient Habitations ſhall be built near each Church, 
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Touth of Lapland were to be inſtructed in the Word of 6 
and uſeful Learning. Olaus Petri gives us the true tea 4 { 
ſon which induced King Guſtave Adolph to erect a Scho 
in Lapland, viz. becauſe the Endeavours of the Swedi1 
Miniſters, who preached hitherto in a Foreign T BZ 

proved fruitleſs ; and the Laplanders who were (purſun 
to the Commands of King Charles his Father) ſent ro (nn 


Swediſh Univerſity of Upſal, being uſed to a quite dif 1 
rent Diet, were not long-lived, after their return into ti 
native Country. His words are theſe: The greateſt yg VB 
of them die, after they come into a Foreign Air, and B 
another Diet; the reſt, being accuſtomed to better livin he 
don't care to change their condition for the worſt ; vnd 
fore are unwilling to return home. King Guſtave the G 
finding theſe expedients prove ineffectual, did, accordin x 
hu Wiſdom and Zeal, pitch upon another, and to take ai 
the inconveniency which ariſes from the great differen Wl 
the Climate and Diet, did, with the Bleſſing of God, lf 
a reſolution, to maintain a certain number of young Lap 
ders, at the School of Pitha, at his own charge. This will 
the firſt School eſtabliſhed in Lapland, for the inftrut The 

* / 
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their Youth, both in Religion and Literature; the nl 
nagement of which, was committed to Mr. Nicholas: il 
drew, Miniſter of the Church of Pitha, as appears on 
the beforemenrioned Preface. And, for the better pro 
tion of Knowledge among them, he was commanded WM 
Guſtave Adolph, to Tranſlate ſome of the moſt uſeful Bod 
our of the Swediſh, into the Lapland Language, as het 
us himſelf, in the before-named Preface. Your Maj! 
ſays he, has commanded me by yeur Letters, that wha 
T ſhould think might be conducing to inſtru the Lapls 
Nation, in the knowledge of the true way of Salvation, 
to lead a Chriſtian Life, I ſnould take out of the Serip 
and the Books of the antient Doctors of the Chnrch, 4 
tranſlate it into the Lapland Tongue. Before that t 
the Laplanders were ſo far from having any Books 
ren in their own Tongue, that they did not under 
what Letrers or writing meant; this being the firſts 
ter in the Lapponian Tongne ; which, as I ſuppoſe, 
rained a Primer, ſuch as Children commonly uſe, 
the chief Heads of the Chriſtian Religion, ſuch as the 
Commandments, the Apoſtolick Creed, the Lords Pra 
and ſuch like; compiled by the beforementioned Mr. 

| 600 
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the promoting Gods Honour, and the Salvation of the 
planders, compiled and reviſed the Primer, with ſuch o- 
> matters as generally are annexed to it, unleſs ſome 
| perhaps from the Words ( /telt och reformerat ) 
I — reviſed, an inference . that this was not 
firſt publication, ſince nothing uſed to be re- 
ed which was not written before. But ir ſeems to be; 
t his meaning is, that he had reviſed and made ſome 
zendment in the Primer, relating to the Lapland Tongue, 
ich had been compiled by him before. Thus much is 
ain, that he was the firſt who publiſhed the Ritual in 
Lapland Tongue; the Book being extant to this day, 
ted ar Stockholm, in the year 1619. by Ignatius Meu- 
under the following Title; Libel/us Cantionum, quo 
jo fit calebranda miſſa, quomodo orandum cantandumve 
one Lapponico. How to celebrate Maſs, how to Pray 
Sing in the Lapland Tongue ; compiled and compeſed 
Nicholas Andrew, Miniſter of Pitha. Since which 
e, the ſame has been ſeveral times Reprinted, and not 
y years ago, at Stockholm, 1667, by George Hautſh, 
Wc were the firſt Books that ever appeared in the 
and Tongue; being intended ro inſtruct them in the 
Elements of the Chriſtian Religion. Theſe were the 
I ſay, becauſe ſeveral have been publiſhed ſince by 
r hands, as for inſtance, the Manual, as they call it, 
nſlated from the Swediſh into the Lapland Tongue, by 
n Tornens, Miniſter and Rector of the Church of Torna, 
aining the Pſalms of David, the Proverbs of Solomon, 
Eceleſiaſticus, Luther's Catechiſm, Sacred Hymns, the 
pel and Epiſtles, with the Solemn Prayers, the 
tory of the Paſſion of Chriſt, of the Deſtruction of 
alem, the Ritual. and Prayers of allforts. This 
dk was printed in Octavo, 1648. at Scachholm, by Heu- 
aiſer, and Dedicated to Queen Chriſtine. Olaus Sta. 
i Graan, a Native of Lapland, Miniſter and School- 
er among the Lap/anders at D Fala, publiſhed ano- 
under the fame Title, printed at Stockholm by Ni- 
a Warkiif, 1669. This Book contains the Goſpels 
Epiſtles, the Collects, the Rztual, rhe Hiſtory of 
iſts Paſſion, and ſome Prayers. Ir differs from the 
er chiefly in this, that it comes nearer to the Diale& 
he Lapmark of Uma and Pitha. The fame Olaus did 
d years before,viz.16697, publiſh a Carechiſm, by way 
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% Andrew, as he himſelf tells us: I have, ſays he 
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of Queſtion and Anſwer, both in the Swediſb and L 
Tongues, being printed o e to one another, at St 


ſury of Paulin. 


your Majefly his given and granted an Allowance, nd al ; 
for the Proviſiom of the Touth of Lapland, wich View 


J. 7. Hift. 
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holrs, by George Fawrſh, and the ſecond Edition 1886. 
his Widow; being taken our of rhe Carechi/fical Tru 


What falls farther under our conſideration is, that ol 
encourage the Laplanders to ſend their Children to Schi 
King Guftave Adolph did allot a certain Annual Reue 
for their Maintenance, both in Victuals and C 
and all other Neceſſaries, as alſo a competent Salary ln 
the Schoolmaſter ; which is manifeſt from the ſaid Dei 
cation of Mr. Nicholas Andrew, where he ſays, Andin_ 
nothing might be wanting to encourage this under 


and Cloaths, and other Neceſſaries, but alſo has al, 
4 very honourable Salary, for my ſervice, care, and ti 
Before that time, the Laplanders, what with the Wl 
of charges, and ſending their Children at any diſtal 
from home, did not rake any great care for their I 
tion; and tho the firſt difficulty be removed, the own 
continues among them to this day, they being very wn 
willing,notwirhſtanding this extraordinary proviſion mi 
for them, to part with their Children, who being 8 
_ of ir, frequently ran away from School to t 
mes. N 
The Laplanders being quickned by theſe Encou 
ments, began by degrees to apply themſclves more ll 
ouſly to the Chriſtian Religion, eſpecially ſince rhe f 
was taught them not in a Foreign but in their 1 
Tongue : Thoſe who were formerly imployed in thel 
niſteri?! Function there; having always done it in 
Swei:ſ Tongue; as is evident from the words of Bu 
us. Charles IX. King of Sweden, tool care to lade Chu 
built there, but the chief want, was Preachers, who « 
teach them in their native Lapland Tongue, they underſts 
- hy other, Olaus Petri ſpeaks to the ſame purpd 
The Clergy was of opinion, that they did rarely well, in} 
quently preaching to thoſe People, not in the Lapland To 
which they knew not, but in the Swediſh, which the La 
ders underſtand very little of. So that tho' they conf 
pend ſomewhat, yet ſo it was, that they could not 
2 ſatisfactory account of what had been taught rh 
| > 2 
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ich mates Mr. Niaboles Andrew confeſs, in the after- 


" 3 entioned place; Thar tbe old as well as the youngones, 
1. tld indeed fay their Prayers but at the time knew 
ot the "ſubſtance of whar-they prayed. 7 endea- 


oured- to ſupply this defect, by placing an Interpreter 
ander the a te was to explain, as well as he could. 
he words of the Prieſt to the Auditory; as Samuel Rheen 
=: obſerved it: Men the Miniſter, ſays he, is to preach 
—_ Swediſh, they are forced to place an Interpreter below the 
%, who is to interpret his words in the Lapland Tongue. 
SV hich however, bad not the deſired effect, for theſe In- 
rpreters, being commonly ſimple and ignorant Fellows, 
little or no judgment, were not able to give a juſt In- 
Werprerarion of the Prieſts words, to the Auditors; as the 
Prieſt, on the other hand, did not underſtand whether he 
lid well or ill. But by rheſe Books they did reap this 
dvantage, that they began to underſtand what they pray- 
d, and their Teachers inftructed them not in the Swe- 
;//þ bur in their own Tongue. Some of the Lapland 
Y outh, have of late years applied themſelves with ſuch 
cceſs to the knowledge of Literature, and the ſtudy of 
Divinity, that they have been intruſted with che Mini- 
erial Function. King Guſtave Adolph, ſays, Baazius, 
did draw the young Laplanders to the Schools, by allow- 
ing them a compleat Maintenance, till they came to 
age of Maturity; and being inſtructed in the Liberal 
Sciences, were thought fit to be ſent to the Univerſity 
of Upſal, where, after having attained to the know- 
ledge of the true Fundaments of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, were ordained Miniſters, to preach the Goſpel, 
and to teach their Countrymen the way of Salvation, 
in their native Tongue. Olaus Petri makes particular 
mention of three Minifters thus Ordained ; who therefore 
with Juſtice may be deemed the firſt Prieſts of the Lap- 
land Nation. His words, after he had ſpoken of the 
School of Pitba, founded by King Guſtave Adolph, are 
I theſe : Thus being by degrees accuſtomed to a foreign Air, 
they tarried ſo long at the Univerſity, till three among them 
were judged fitly qualified to be preferred to the Miniſtc« 
rial Function. 

Theſe, each in his Diſtrict or Mark, preach to the 
Laplanders in their native Tongue, and Admmiſter the 
Sacraments; which 5 continued amorg them 
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this day, they having Miniſters of their own Nation, -who 3 a 
preach and perform all the other Miniſterial Function 1 


in their own Country; ſo that Mr. Northolt is in an e. 


De 5. 
Script. in p 
ling, wuig. 


ror, when he ſays, that Preaching and other Matter: rn 


t 


lating to the Divine Service, are not performed here jv 
the Lapland, bur in the Swediſh Tongue. = . 
By theſe ſteps, as the often- mentioned Mr. Nichol 

Andrew has obſerved, the Laplanders did come to ti 
knowledge of the Chriſtian Religion, many begin ro h 
lieve its certainty, and did joyfully embrace Chriſt a 
his merits. The I aplanders, ſays he, are at laſt, rowarii 
the latter end of the World, by God s Mercy, made Men 
bers of the Chriſti in Chureh, by means of the Baptizm, a 
Preaching of the Goſpel among them. Thus they are imi 
ed to the true knewledge of Chriſ?, and that he, by his i 
ferings and death, has purchaſed them, as well as all at 
Chriſtians, remiſſion of ſins, and eternal Life. All wi 
they embrace now with a great deal of joy and cheat 

neſs. YZ 
Thus far we have given you an account of the fi 
endeavours of King Guſtave Adolph, for the propagati 
of the Chriſtian Religion in Lapland: But as it happ Ie þ 
moſt commonly in all human Affairs, that the beginning! 
meets with many obſtacles, ſo the preaching was imo 
ved in no ſmall difficulries, but eſpecially it was found$ 
hard task ro keep up this School, beyond the limits 4 
Lapland, ard to bring over their young Men to it. Il 
remedy which, John Skytte, Baron of Duderhoff, Senauſ 
of the Kingdem of Sweden, did, to his immortal Glen 
obtain a Grant from King Guſtave Adolph, for anothe 
School within the Limits of Lapland. in the Mark of Ul 
ma, near to the Church of Lyckfa, from whence the ſa 
School derived its Name: as we ſhall ſee hereafter, when 
we ſhall give you an account of the Examination mad 
in that School; Olaus Petri ſpeaking of King Guftave 4 
4 tells us, He'theurhe it convenient, nay very neceſſan 
ro have a School Eſtabliſhed in Lapland it ſelf, that fo th 
might not be obliged to change their Diet and Climate, aul 
avoid the inconveniencies of leaving their native Soil, & 
God, through his Mercy, did ſecond the pious Endeavaursd 
this Prince, aud the noble John Skytte, Senator cf Sweden, 
did encourage the work by his Authority. This is the 
fopę the 1e:924 School erected for the Relief of the 17 
f . de : Langen, 
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ders, purſuant to a Patent granted for thar ſe by 
ag Guſtave Adolph, who being then, vix. in the year 
52. intangled in a heavy War in Germany, did never- 
Jeſs not lay aſide his Zeal for promoting the Chriſtian 
ligion in Lapland. I will give þ ſome words of the 
ent, tho ſomewhar long, out of Baaxius. 
We Guitave Adolph, by the Grace of God Ning of the 
edes, Goths, and Vandals,' make known, That notwith- 
ding both our Father, of bleſſed Memory, Charles IX. 
King of Sweden, as well as our ſelf, ſoon after our ac- 
bon to the Throne, did uſe our utmoſt endeavours, to have 
Subjets inhabiting the moſt Northern parts, called the 
planders, duely inſtructed in all Liberal Arts and Sci- 
s, 4s well as in the way of Salvation; nevertheleſs, ha- 
# ſince that time been involved in heavy Wars, this has 
erto proved no ſmall obſtacle to our pious Intention, But, 
our good Endeavours may not altogether be fruftrated, 
order, and by theſe preſents, conſtitute our Trufty and 
ved Counſellor, and Senator of the Kingdom of Sweden, 
Wn Skytte, Governour of Livonia, Ingerman, and Cave- 
= 4:4 Baron of Duderhoff, to have the direction of the 
Wo! which j to be Eftabliſhed in the Mark of Uma in 
ind. And, confidering that the ſaid Baron has vo- 
ih offered and taken upon himſelf this Tast, which 
bopes to bring, by God's Bleſſing, to a happy iſſue; it is 
Will and Pleaſure, that the Direction of this School ſhall 
ain for ever in the Family of the Skyttes: And, that 
þ the Schoolmafter and Scholars may be provided with a 
tant Maintenance, grant to the ſaid School, all the 
hes , which the Inhabitants of the DiftriAs of Uma, are 
goed to bring yearly into our Storehouſe at Uma, 
r the ordinary Payments and Charges are dedufed.Theſe 
hes, as well as what other Donations or Gifts the ſaid 
In Skytte may be able to provide or acquire for this pur- 
„be ſhall have Authority to diſpoſe of, for the main- 
ance and other necefſary occaſions of the ſaid School ; re- 
ing nevertheleſs to our ſelves, to the Crown, and our 
ceſſors, the ſupreme Regulation of the ſame, as neceſſity 
[l requixze. In witneſs hereof. we have ſet our Hand and 
al Seal. Giyen in Old Stetin in Pomerania, June 20. 
dr, 5 1 r 8 
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beyond what the neceſſity of à Thing of this natur 


hort, the noble John Skytte was impowered 40 
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Tbis is the Patent, by Vertue of which à new N 
was erected in the Mark of Un, in Leplens, for te AM 
of the Laplanders; for that there was none there bein 


* 


School enjoys this preference before the other formy 
eſtabliſbed, that the direction of it was not left wn 
Miniſter, but to a Senator of the Kingdom, who on 
ſequently might act with greater Authority. Beſides Wn 
the Maſter and Scholars were not only provided will 
certain Allowance, but this alſo was aſſigned them wi 
the Tythes of Uma. The before-mentioned School 
true, had likewiſe a certain Stipend allotted for its 
but this being not aſſigned upon any certain Braid 
the Revenue, the payment of it was oftentimes 20 


1 
7 


go” which proved a great bſtacle to the DA ; | 
ls yeniency was removed here, by his ſetta 
of their Allowance ; And for fear this might a 


uſe of all other Means, which might condoce to it 
vantage. And this great Man left no Stone unt 
but to give them the moſt ample Proof that could 
his Zeal and Love to God and all uſeful Sciences, , 
with ſuch Succeſs in this Buſineſs, that what with hi 
and his Friends Contributions, he raiſed a Sum of! 
thouſand Dollars, amounting to the Sum of about 
thouſand Engliſh Crowns, which be lent to the ( 
Chriſtine, for the uſe of the Company of the Cq 
mines, the Iatereſt robe employed for the benefit d 
School of Uma, to be aſſigned them upon the Re 
certain Farms, belonging to the Crown, in the Diſt 
Uma. The Queen according to her wonted Good 
being very willing to grant his requeſt, did wicht 
Years after grant her Letters Patents for this N 
the approbation of rhe then Lords Protectors of the 
dom, whoſe worthy Commemoration ought not e. 


paſs'd by here: The Words of the ſaid Letters e! 
known to very few, I will give them at larye: d 
Chriſtine, by the Grace of God, Queen elect and hired at 
Princeſs of the Swedes, Goths and Vandals ; Great D# re 
of Finland, Dutcheſs of Eſthonie and Carelian, LA D 


Ingermanland, make known that our dearly beloved f 
late King of Sweden, out of his ſingular Zeal i 
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£ 
Converſion of thoſe | mo 
thern Parts, did order a Lapland Schoof to be erefled, 
the Mark of Uma, in boges to bring tham by this means 
he true Knowledge y Chritt ; the direction of this 
rk, being committed by bim 10 our faithful and beloved 
ſellor and Senator of the Keen, John Skyne, Pre- 
1 of our Royal Court in Gothland , Chancellor of the 
iverſity of Upſal, and Lord Fuſtice of South Finland; 
„ of Duderboff, Lord of Garenſia, Stramfrum and 
erccholm, Xight, and after his Degeaſe, the ſame Di- 
=: to be Hereditary to his Family, graciouſy allowing 
be maintenance F the ſaid School, the Tythes Tearly to 
o . into the Granary of Uma, belonging to the Crown. 
therefore by vertue of theſe Letters Patents, do not only 
rm the ſaid laudable Inſtitution of our Pious Father 
7250 but alſo declare by theſe Preſents, that the noble 
John Skytte did maky a ColleGion, partly of his own, 
tly of his Friends, ef zoo Dollars of Silver, for the uſe 
he ſaid Lapland Schoo/ ; which Sum he did put into the 
ds of the Copper Mine Company, hunnbly deſiring that 
ſaid Sum might remain to us and our Crown, and that 
would pay Eight per Cent, yearly Intereſt for the ſame ; 
d for the better ſecurity aſſign to abe ſaid School! the Rents 
the Farms in land, 7 the Inhabitants thereof 
puld be _— to pay the ſame to the before-mentioned 
bool. We having greciouſly approved of this Propoſition, 
grant the Revenues of the following Farms belonging te 
and our Crown, as 4. ſecurity to the Lapland School, viz. 
the Diſtri&s of Uma and the weſtern Bothnia; Roebeck, 
> Farms &, Stakſioe 274, Klabbiter 37%, Baggaboclet 
3, Kuddis 278, Braneland 24}. Theſe Farms ſhall 
y Tearly to the ſaid School all their ordinary Taxes, which 
je Inhabitants thereof ſhall be obliged to-do without delay 
ring the time we retain the Sum of 3 080 Dollars lent to 
be Company, uneil we ſhall have reFored the whole Sum to 
pe Lapland School. Wherefore we command our Officers 
d all others whom it may concern, That they den't ſub- 
act any _ the faid Rente given in Security be- 
re the Mony be reftored, or offer or ſuffer the leaft Injury 
Damage to be offered to the ſaid School, contrary to the 
enour of this Grant. In confirmation whereof our Gover- 
urs and the Adminiftrators of the Kingdom have ſet their 
. T% 24 "4 . I df *% refpeftive 
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| reſpeRtive Hands, and affixed the Royal Seal, Dated i 
Stockholm, Novemb. 5. 1634. „ 
The Names of the Perſons who ſubſcribed as Proteda 
of the Kingdom were, Gabriel Oxenſtern, Son of Gum 
Droſſet of the Kingdom; James de la Gvardie, Hig 4 
Marſhal ; Charles, Son of Charles Guldenhelm, High 48 
miral; Peter Bannier, Vice Chancellour ; Gabriel 0:8 
Fern Treaſurer, And this is the School unto which wa 
Laplanders owe the riſe and progreſs of ſeveral Ingem 
Perſons, who ſince have implanted into them the tl 
Tenets of the Chriſtian Religion; the ſame wy der 4 
frequented by a good number of the Lapland Yourh, wills 
there have, with a great deal of Care and Pains, bl 
19 inſtructed both in Literature and Religious Exerci”e a 
11 which is evident from the Teſtimony given by thoſe wi 3 
| were preſent at the Examination in the ſame Year, ne 
School was endowed by the Royal Patent. It will lf 
be amiſs to give you the Words of the Teſtimonial oil 
of Baazius, foraſmuch as it gives an Account of the Sul 
: _ ceſs of the School. We whoſe Names are underwiil 
Hiſt, Ec. « ten, do teſtifie, That we being deſired by the Rever:inn 
che. L. 8. « and Learned Mr. Olaus our Miniſter of the Church ny 
* « Uma, to be preſent at the Examination of the L 
« young Scholars, of the School Eſtabliſhed at Ld =” 


or 
L 


c 


l 


« jn the Diſtrict of Uma ; we were willing to g 
* his Requeſt, and being preſent when the befote· i 
„ Miniſter (being Maſter of the ſaid School) did E 
* mine them, do teſtiſie, That they altogether Sang ol 
« actly the Pſalms of David tranſlated into Swell 3 
they are uſed in the Swediſh Churches long ago. Neil 
* all and every one in particular did recite the Prin 
containing not only the Elements of Speech, hut ui 
* the Lord's Prayer, the Apoſtle's Creed, the ren C 
„ mandments, together with the Words of the Inſti 
tion of the Sacraments of Baptiſm and the Lord's S 
per; as alſo Graces before and after Mear, will 
« Morning and Evening Prayers. This Book they i 
« did read in the ſame manner as it is practiſed in . 
Schools in Sweden. Some more Ingenious than the ll 
* did diſtinctly, and without Heſitation, repeat the Qu 
e ſtions and Explications of the leſſer Catechiſm of l 
* ther, and did read the Goſpels for Sundays and Hol 
days, publiſhed in the Swediſh Tongue, All the Scht 
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rs in general were kept conſtantly to theſe Exerciſes, 
xcept Eight, who being nor fo ard as the reſt, 
y reaſon of their ſlowneſs of Parts, did however en- 
ſeayour to come up with the others as near as they 
ould. Theſe young Scholars begin now to learn the 
zrechiſm in the Lapland Idiom, by which means they 


| ay be able to inſtruct their Country- men in the Fun- 


Jamentals of Religion in their own 4 rh This 
Fchool Exerciſe, and the benefit ariſing from thence, 
being beyond what we did expect, ſeeing that the bar- 


= Warous Youth had in ſo little a Time made ſuch a con- 


derable Progreſs in attaining to the Fundamentals 
Which lead to the way of Salvation, which ſometimes 
cher Scholars of a more liberal Education have been 


och longer attaining to, we could not but acknow- 


edge the great Mercy of God, who had been pleaſed 
render theſe Endeavours ſucceſsful ; as thoſe pious 
Perſons who have laid the Foundation of this School, 


bo have encouraged it by their Endowments, and 
bo {till contribute towards its Maintenance, oughr 


coc to be bereaved of their due Praiſe ; no queſtion 
ot the Bleſſing of God, will be according to his Pro- 
miſc, their Reward. In Teſtimony whereof we have 
hereunto ſer our Hands and Seals. Dared in the Place 
WDre-ſaid, Anno 1634. Facobus Andrew Bureus, Petrus 
, Andreas Hacquini, Facobus Nicolai, Olaus Ola?, 
From this Teſtimonial it is evident, that the Lapland 
duth did frequent this School of Lyk/ala in good Num- 
, and that they were not altogether unfit for Learn- 
p, and applyed themſelves with all imaginable Care 
vards the atraining the knowledge of thoſe Things 
hich were requiſite to the improvement of a Chriſtian 
fe; and that their Parents were ready to contribute 
ir utmoſt towards theſe Endeavours, without which 
y would not have been ſo forward to ſend their Chil- 
en to this School. So that it is apparent, that Religion 
ws now a quite different Face in Lapland, from what 
was in former Ages; the Swediſh Kings having ſince 
ken greater Care to provide them Churches, Schools 
d Books, as well as Teachers and Miniſters; and thoſe 
ho are employed in the Miniſtry have likewiſe more 
portunity of improving their Talent among them, be- 


g for the moſt part verſed both in the Swediſh and yn 
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land Tongues , and ſome of them Natives of Laa 
Concerning the Truth of this 25 have pray * 
monies: I Uma Lapmark, amue! RÞcen, ther 
now one Presbyter or Minifter, a4 Native of Lapland, „ 
is very careful in inſtructing the 1 Le in the Cl 
Rian Religion, In another Path peaking of rhe Lun 
mark of Pitha he has theſe W * In the 
Pitha are three Miniſters, who are lilewiſe very Inauſtn 
in teaching the Word of God to the Laplanders. Ini 
Lapmark of Lubla it ſeems the Task is ſomewhat mi 
difficult, by reaſon of the great diſtance of Places, in 
bired by the Laplanders, which inconveniency is it ”R | 
by the Care or the Miniſter: In the Lapmark of LU 
ſays he, there is no more than one Miniſter, 4 Native 
Lapland, who is ſcarce able to perform his Functiom 
by reaſon of the great extent of this Country. In the 
marks of Torna and Rima they have both Lapland 
Swediſh Miniſters, who every Year take a Circuit tc 
their reſpective Diſtricts, to inſtruct the more remote 
Landers in the Word of God. The Miniſter of Torna, 
Samuel Rheen, takes once a Tear 4 Fourney round bis | 
ftri of Torna, to inſtrutt the Laplanders in the Chrija 
Faith, and to Baptize their Children; in the ſame ma 
the Miniſter of Kima takes his Progreſs once a Tear, 
Company with a Lapland Prieſt thro his Lapmark. U 
cern'-g which it will not be amiſs to give you, as an 
ditional Teſtimony, the Words of Olaus Petri Niuren 
who lived under the Reign of King Guſtave Adolph, 
the Lapmark of Uma #s one Church, one Minifter, and 
School, from whence the young Scholars are ſent abroad 
# certain time in the Near, to inſtruct thoſe Families | 
live at a great diſtance from the Church. In the Lapm 
of Pitha are three Churches, and as many Miniſters in ti 
different Places, who are maintained at the Kings Cha! 
fo that the Inhabitants here living within a reaſonable 
ſtance from their Churches and Miniſters, have frequent ( 
portunities of meeting and hearing the Mord of God. 
the Lapmark of Lulah they have one Church and one 
miſter, a very induſtrious Perſon, and a Native of Lapli 
by whoſe Care, and the great Application of the Goven 
ef that Diſtrict, who takes nothing more to Heart than ti 
Converſion, every thing is done in good Order. Their N 
niſter has not long ago found out a certain Place whert | 
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_— and always in abr Summer, to hear the Hard 
be other two ksj.-vin. theſe of Torna and - 
much exceeding, the reſi in.bigneſs, ard vifited- but 
Tear by theis Miniſter, at their. publick Fair in Fe- 
ys. The. Lapmark- of Torna“ has #mo-Chundber, bus 
peurk of Chima none. Divine: Service is 
b thoſe: Lapmarks in the Finland the Inbe- 
s ſomembat underſtanding. the ſame infome-neaſare. 
e you ſee with what Application-the Prieſts in Lep- 
Jo now Labour in inſtructing-the- Land Nation 
Chriſtian Faich, being encouraged to act with the 
Chearfulneſs, by the Revenues ſettled-upon them 
e maintenance of their Families; whidhare 
upon the. Tythes of the Raindeer, whieb the 
s are obliged to give to the King, of which 
Part is allotted for the uſe of the Prieſts. The Rain- 
Jays Samuel NMbeen, which they are obliged as an an- 
ibu to give to the Crown, are divided berwi.xt the 
and the Prieft, the Firſt» has two Parts, the laſt One. 


WE hve likewiſe a ſhare in what Fiſh, and ſome other 


ns they pay to the King, concerning which, ſays the 
0 — Author: The- Laplanders give ro the 
and Prieſt for Tythes, either a Pair of Shaoes, or a 
Fox, or half a Pound-of Pike, which is divided Share 
bare alike, betwixt the King and the Prieft. All 
b, together with ſome other Advantages 
by the Swediſo Kings, as it makes the Prieſts act 
e more Chearfulneſs, ſo the Lap/anders are encou- 
by them ro look with more Care than formerly, 
the way of Salvation; which makes them be very 
Aful to their Miniſters, whom, when they take their 
jits among them, they ſalute with a low Bow, invite 
into their Tents, and ſet before them the beſt they 
calling them every now and then, as a Token of 
Eſteem, Sir. 
bey love, ſays Samuel Rheen, their Teachers, and 
them Herrai, that is, Sirs: Of this rein has 
e following words: The Laplanideys honour their 
ſts, they go to meet them with their Rain- Deer, 
n they are coming to viſit them againſt the Chri#- 
Holidays: They conduct them into their Cottages 
de of Birch-Trees, covered and adorned * the 
ins 
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* Skins of their Rain-Deer. They ſalute them at a of 
© ſtance with a profound Reverence, after the N 
manner, with theſe words; Saa terwe rulemas Lo 1 
* man, i. e. You are welcom in Lapland. Upon a T 
* which is no more than a Plank laid upon the gro 
they ſer before them Meat, which is generally Fi 
© the fleſh of Rain-Deer dry'd, the Tongue being u F 
ed, and the Bones toſted by the fire, from whence th t 
take the Marrow; but they uſe neither bread nor (ii 
© which, as well as the Wine (Beer being uſeleſs the * 
by reaſon of the extremity of the cold) the Mini e 
bring along with them, the Laplanders ordinary di 
being only water, which they keep in Veſſels made 
© Cork. It is however to be obſerved, that in this, 
well as in ſeveral other reſpects, there is a remark 
difference; for, as Lundius tells us, rhe Inhabiransfl 
the Lapmark of Uma, ate much more reſpectful row 
Prieſts, at leaſt in ourward ſhew, and go more frequ 
ly to Church, than thofe of the Lapmark of Lubla, i 
make no great account of their Miniſters, and 
ſomerimes, eſpecially when they are drunk, ralk n 
faucily to them; tho' at the fame time they are o 
wiſe more liberal. preſenting them frequently with Ch 
Fleſh, and dry'd Fiſh. They obſerve both the Sun 
and Holidays, * They are generally, ſays Olaus Pi 
very careful in obſerving the Sabbath-day : And Tom 
ſpeaking of the Laplanders of Torna, tells us, * Tha 
© thoſe days they refrain from any kind of Labour, 
afford the ſame eaſe to their Cartel ; ſome. being 
Religious, as to abſtain from working on the Samut 
The before- mentioned Mr. Rheey, gives us the follos 
account : © They obſerve both the Sundays and Holil 
when they refrain from any kind of hard Labour, e 
* cially at the hours appointed for Divine Service. 
they do nor only on Sundays bur alſo Saturdays, b 
* nor very forward to work on thoſe days. They allo 
* their Catrel reſt on Sundays; nay, there are many, ly” 
will not as much as Milk their Rain-Deer on Sunil 
and allow their Children to play abroad. They 
very attentive at Sermon time, and very diligent in 
ing Pſalms ; it is worth our obſervation, what Tort 
mentions of the Laplanders of Torna, viz. Thar they! 
ſo zealous and eager, that they ſtrive to ou:do one # 
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in Singing. They pay a great deal of Reverence to 
Sacraments, and make uſe of them according to the 
icution of their Church. Samuel Rheen ſays, The Sa- 
ent of Baptiſm is in great veneration among them; 
har the Mothers will carry their Children, within 
b or fourteen days after they are born, a great way, 
order to be Baptized by the Prieſt. Samuel Rheen ſays 
* They never defer to have their Children Baptized ; 
Lapland Women being uſed to undertake long Fourneys 

! higheft Mountains, vaſt Lakes, and croſs the 
eft Froſts, with their Babes, to have them Baptized 
Pie. The ſame reverence they pay to the Lakes 
der, and never neglect to go beforehand to Confeſſi- 
nd receive Abſolution. Olaus Petri ſays, That in all 
ard appearance, they receive Abſolution and the Lord's 
er, with a great deal of Devotion; eſpecially ſince 
are now made ſenſible, that they are rea! partakers 
; whereas in former Ages, in the times of Popery, 
did receive it, but without any previous Conlon 
| Peter Claudi ſays exprefly, That the ſame was 

Bp cactiſed in Norway; which makes it very probable, 
the ſame Cuſtom was obſerved in Sweden. The 
ament of the Lord's Supper, fays he, uſed to be 
iniſtred to them in the Popiſh times, and for ſome 
e after, without any previous Conſecration, as it 
6 generally believed. Samuel Rheen gives us the fol- 
g Teſtimony of the Devotion of the Modern Lap- 
: They come with a ſingular Devotion to Confeſſion, 
eceive the Abſolution and the Lord's Supper, Torneus 
of the Laplanders of Torna, That they pay the ſame 
xrence to the Sacraments of Baptiſm and the Lord's 
er, as other Chriſtians do; neither are they remiſs 
her things relating to pious Exerciſes. They ſel- 
or never are heard to Swear, Curſe, or Blaſpheme; 
e ſame Author obſerves of them. There is one thing, 
he, very praiſe-worthy in them, that they abit ain from 
ing, Curſing and Blaſphemies, it being very rare to 
any ſuch thing among them, They are very Liberal 
Charitable to the Poor, as I have obſerved before, 
told you alſo, that Thieving was a Thing ſcarce 
vn among them. They are very Courteous in their 
verſation, eſpecially among thoſe of one Family, or 
Country- men, who frequently viſit one ancther, and 
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heen ſays, That they make frequent Viſits, and ent, 
— 5 if they are cither Kindred - 


Relations, or ab, Friends. All which they ban 


ing made ſenſible that Chriſtianity reaches them both bo 
to regulate their Faith and their Lives: Concerning tber 
Faith, the juſt now mentioned Author tells us; The LY 
landers are very ſenſible, that there is one God, who built 
created Heaven and Earth; and that we are Saved by i; 
Death of his Son. And ſoon after: The Faith of the Ly 

landers conſiſts in this, that they believe one God, and th 
Perſons comprehended in one Divinity, viz. The Fare 
Son, and Holy Ghoft, Now, as they follow the Precen 
of Chriſtianity, ſo on the other Hand they fly and abe 
the remnants of their ancient Superſtitions. They = 
away their Drums, they pull down and burn thoſe Idi 
and other Images of Wood or Stone, which they uſed 1_ 
worſhip as Gods. Of this Fohannes Tornews has given wlll 
a remarkable Inſtance. In a certain Village in rhe Lon 
mark of Torna, called Paldojarf, lived a certain L 
der, whoſe Name was Peter Puiwia, a Pious, Hou 
and Wealthy Perſon, who, with all his Family, ul 
Worſhip the Idol Seitan. It happening one time that ii 
great Mortality reigned among bis Raindeer; be pra 
to his Seitan, to deliver them from it, but to litt 3 
poſe, his Raindeer dying now as before. At lengib! 
took good ſtore of dryed Wood, and with his wid 
Family undertook a Journey to the Place, where u. 
Idol Seitan ſtood; round about the Idol he ſtrewed ma 
green Bows of Fir, and proſtrating himſelf with his wid 
Family before it, he offered the Sacrifices of the Skins 
Raindeer, their Skulls and Horns, beſeeching that 
would by ſome Sign or other ſhew himſelf the true 6 
But notwithſtanding he continued his Devotion for a who 
Day, not the leaſt Sign was given, and he and his Fam 
ſcrting Fire to the dry Wood, burnt the Idol of the To 
The neighbouring Laplanders flocking together to kill hi 
he cold them, I will you not let your Feiran revenge l 
own Quarre! upon me, This Paiwia became after 
{o conſtant an aſſerter of the Chriſtian Faith, that wit 
they threatned him with their Enchantments, he wol 


Sing the Apoſtle's Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and 2 - 
I: 


Chap. 24. 
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te; and burnt all the Sei tan he could meet with, and 
c his Son to Enareby, to do the like there; for which 
ſon the ſaid Son (whoſe Name was Huottabas) was 
rced to flye into Norway, to avoid the danger of being 
led by the Inhabitants of Torna; in the ſame manner 
certain Laplander called Clement , an Inbabirant of 
H, did put away his Drum. Tornens ſays, that be- 
2 ſeveral times admoniſhed by the Miniſter, he would 
jr part with his Drum, till his Mother falling Sick, he 
plyed himſelf for help to his Drum; bur his Mother 
ing notwithſtanding, be cut the Drum in pieces, alledg- 
„ that he found it uſeleſs. Thus we have given you 
modern State of the Chriſtian Religion, much better 
proved and put in practice among the Laplanders than 
was in former Ages; from whence we may rationally 
clude, what care and trouble thoſe were freed ro be 
who by theit Authority, Council, Advice and Mini- 
have been encouraging ſo great a Work: At the ſame 
ee ir muſt be confeſs d, that they cannot boaſt to this 
y that the Seeds of their former Impieties are quite 
red out, as will appear out of the following Chap- 
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CHAP. IX. 


Time. 


E have given you an ample Account of the true 
State of the Chriſtian Religion in Lapland; and 
both the Swediſh Kings, and the Prieſts have not been 
ring, by all poſſible means, to extirpate the ancient 
perititions, and their evil Conſequences; notwithſtand- 
which there are many Rerinants, which require their 


kes their Corryerſion much ſuſpected by many, as if 
y were Chriſtians only in outward appearance, but 
G 2 Pagans 


fome remainders 7 Paganiſm in Lapland, 
at thi 
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ther Care and Trouble. Samuel Rheen confeſſes this Oiſer. 
ſelf, when he ſays, Thar there are till remaining Lapp. a. 
ong them many Froſs Errors and Superſtitions; which 24. 
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Pagans in their Hearts: Which makes the beforemes 
rioned Author ſay of them in another Paſſage ; That th 
they wou'd have the World to believe that they adore and 1 4 
honour God, and put their truſt in him, yet are they mu zz 
addicted to the Superſtitions of their Anceſtors, To the 
ſame Purpoſe did Peter Claudi ſpeak of the Norwegian 
Laplanders of his time: Tho, ſays he, they carry their u 
fants to be Baptized by the Prieſts, and ſcvcral times eum 
Tear travel a great way, to go to Chinch and receive th 
Sacrament, yet their Idolatry ſufficiently demonſt - ates, | thel 
all this is only Fifitious, Tis true, this rule is not to vo 
applyed to all, this being contrary to Experience; nevi 
theloſs is it undeniable, that many of them make Profeſſa 
of the Chriſtian Religion, rather for a ſhew, than in on 4 
ality. Many Reaſons may be alledged, for this their v8 
itinare perſeverance in their ancient Impiety and Sup 
ftirions. Among the reſt there is one of a very ance 
Date, mentioned by ⁊iegler in his time: The Reaſon, line 
he, why there are ſo few Chriſtians among the Lapland 
is in ſome meaſure the Avarice of ſome of the Heads f 
Clerpy, who either neglected their Duty of inſtructing ta 
or put a check to the growing Doctrin of Chis, by en 
vouring to lay heavy Impoſitions upon the People, under i 
pretext of the Chriſtian Faith. It is no wonder if ui 
Laplanders, who were but Poor before, could not di 
theſe exactions of the Prieſts. Olaus Magnus endeav 
to contradict this, when he calls it, 4 groſ and im 
Lye, but he would have done well to have convinced i 
to the contrary, which he does not. For, what he nl 
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tions concerning the Prieſts being employed in the Gli _ 
verſion of the Southern Provinces there; and of his = 
ther John's coming into the uttermoſt part of empteria 4 
where he beſtowed large Alms upon the Poor, and a a 
own Charge fer up a Salt Rock there, does not int oh 


leaſt derogate from the Authority of ⁊iegler, in this 
well as in ſeveral other teſpects. But this Obſtacle is 
moved in our time, by the liberality of the Swediſh Rig 
as has been ſhewn before. There is another Reaſon me 
roned by Olaus himſelf, viz. The vaſt extent of l 
* Conntry, theſe are his Words: There is one Reaſon obvi 
to ery Body, why the Laplanders are fo backward to 

Chrittione, viz. Lecguſe they are above two hundred Ital 
ils dit.ant from any Christian Churches, This Ci 
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eems in ſome meaſure ro be removed, they having now 
hurches built in ſeveral Provinces ; notwithſtanding 
hich the vaſt diftance of Places, which is ſo great, that 
ee Prieſts can but ſeldom ſee them all, remains ſtill an 
WD bitacle, as we have told you before, of the Miniſter of 
„%%, who by reaſon of the great extent of that Province; 
forced to undergo an incredible Fategue in his Functi- 
n. Theſe are the Reaſons on one ſide; beſides which 
here are Cauſes having a more peculiar relation to the 
atives ; the Firſt of which is, their Inclinations, which 
bent to Superſtit on; of which we have ſaid ſomething 
eeady, and is ſufficiently proved by daily Experience. 
bis may be imputed partly to their living in Solitudes, 
reits, and among the wild Beaſts ; partly to their ſoli- 
ry way of dwell:ng ſeparately from the Society of others, 
cept what b: long to their own Families, ſometimes at 
yeral Leagues diſtance, Hereafter may be added, that 
ir daily Exerciſe is Hunting, it being obſerved that 
is kind of Life is apt to draw People into various Su- 
rſtitions, and at laſt ro a Correſpondence with Spirits. 
dr thoſe who lead a ſolitary Life being frequently de- 
ute of humane Aid, have oftentimes recourſe to for- 
den means, in hopes to find that Aid and Help among 
> Spirits, which they cannot find among Men; and 
at encourages them in it is Impunity, theſe Things be- 
committed by them, without as much as the fear of 
y Witnefſes ; which moved the often mentioned Mr. 
en to alledge, among Reaſons for the continuance of 
impious Superſtitions of the Laplanders, this for One: 
cauſe they live among inacceſſible Mountains, and at 4 
at diſtance from the Converſation of other M:n. Ano- 
er Reaſon is, the good Opinion they conſtantly enter- 
in of their Anceſtors, whom they cannot imagine to 
ve been ſo ſtupid, as not to underſtand, hat God they 
ght ro Worſhip ; wherefore they judge they ſhould be 
anting in their Reverence due to them, if, by receding 
Pm their Inſtitutions, they ſhould reprove them of Im- 
ety and Ignorance, In this they ſeem to agree with 
oſt of the other Pagans ; Cicero himſelf does confeſs it, 
hen he ſays: They judged it their Duty to retain and 
orſhip the ſame Gods their Anceſtors had done before them. 
mue ! Rheen ſpeaks upon the ſame Account of the Lap- 
nders : They are much addicted ti the Superſtieions of 
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their Anceſtors, the Reaſon they give for it, being o a 
but that their Anceſtors, whom they call their ancient Bs 
thers, did live thus, and made uſe of the ſame. The third 


Reaſon is an inveterate Cuſtom, which, when once fir 2 


ly rooted is fo prevailing, as to obtain the force of a Law 
This Cuſtom the leſs relation it has to the true Dic 
of Piety and right Reaſon, the more it has involved then 

in ſuch Darkneſs, as to render them uncapable of dif 
cerning what is Falſe, and what is Frach, Which la 
queſtionleſs, moved Samuel Rheen to alledge a1 o be i 
Reaſons for the continuance of the Ln * 

Superſtition, this for One; Becauſe they have for man 
Ages paſt been involved in Darkneſs and abominable Em 

From all which it is evident that there are conſidera 
Remains among them of Idolatry and impions Sper 


tions, which have taken ſo firm Root among them, tl 
all the Art of Men has not been able to extirpate hit 
to. Something of the ſame kind may be obſerved ami 
the Country, and other common People, nor only in wn 
den, but even in Germany, France ſome other Nati 
where you may meet with abundance of Things, win 
as they favour much of Paganiſm, ſo they are rhe Reli 
of their impious Superſtitions, tho for the reſt 'Y 
Orthodox in their Religion. For the reſt, theſe fapey 
ſtirious Remainders of the Laplanders may be red 
to Two ſeveral Heads: Under the Firſt are comp 
hended ſuch impious Superſtitions, as had their Riſe u 
the Pagans; under the Second, all thoſe relating to wn 
Magical and Diabolical Enchantments. Again, amo 
thoſe of. the firſt Sort, ſome of their Superſtitions are Valli N 
and Fooliſh, others very Impious and Heatheniſh, Aw. - 
thoſe, as Lundius obſerves, they approach in many Thiwhl * 
to the Opinions of moſt of the other ancienr Pagans, cM 
cially in relation to natural Philoſophy. Thus they *M 
lieve that the World was from Eternity, and will 
tinue for Ever. That at the time of the Elipte of 
Moon, the eyil Spirits are endeavouring to devour Wl 
celeſtial Body, for which reaſon, when they find'iredlift 
ed, they diſcharge their Arms towards ir, in Hopes 
relieving it from that Danger. In which they imitate i; 
ancient Pagans, who were of Opinion, that the Mou 
might be forced out of its Orb, and that therefore ir w 
nene, 
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me manner as the Pagans did affirm, that Jupiter did 
niſh the wicked with his Thunder, fo they believe that 
ge evil Spirits being in danger of being ſtruck with Voſſ. J 2. 
bander, do enter the Bodies of Dogs, which is the rea- 6. 20. De 
. that as ſoon as they hear it Thunder, they will not Idololat. 
| Dog ſtay in their Nuts Beſides this, they are very 
e.ririous in making diſtinctions of Times, callin 
pme Days Black, others White. Among their black 
days, are eſpecially the Feaſts of St. Catherine and St. 
fark, whom they call Cantepai ve, and St. Clement; on 
oſe Days they will do no Buſineſs of any Moment, nei- 
er go they a Hunting: They give you two Reaſons 
grit; Firk becauſe if they ſhould Hunt on either of 
Wo: Days, their Bows an Arrows would certainly 
Weak ; Secondly, That they ſhoald have no good Suc- 
{s in Hunting all the Year after. Samuel Rheen fays to 
is purpoſe ; They aps frm Days which they take parti- 
lar notice of, as for inſtance, the Feaſts of St. Catherine, 
Mark or Cantepaive, and St. Clement. No Laplander 
es a Hunting, or will ſhoot with his Arrow at any Thing 
thoſe Days, it being their Opinion, that if they ſhould 
ther Hunt, or 2 at any Thing, they would have no good 
uck the whole Tear after, but eſpteialhj their Bw would 
broken. In the ſame manger they account the firſt Day 
Chriſlmas amongſt the Unlucky ones, for which rea- 
In no Maſter of a Family will go our of his Hut, nay 
il not as much as go to Church, bur ſends only his 
ns, Daughters and Seryants. There are certain Days, 
ys the before-mentioned Author, which they regard with 
great deal of Super ition, eſpecially the firſt Day of Chriſt» 
als, when the ers of Families don't care to come to 
hurch themſelves, but ſend only their Sons, Daughters and 
aids, The Reaſon they alledge for ir is, Thar they 
read the Apparition of Spirits, which they ſay wander 
bour the Air in great Numbers on this Day, and which 
Huſt be appeaſed by certain Sacrifices, of which we ſhall 
peak hereafter. I am apt to imagine, that this Super- 
ition had its Origin from the miſapprehenſion of what 
hey had heard ſome of their Prieſts relate, concerning 
be great Company of Angels, that deſcended from Hea- 
en at the time of the Nativity of our Saviour, and 
rightned the Shepherds. They are likewiſe great ob- 
ervers of Omens; and _ the reſt make particu- 
3 4 lar 
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lar Reflection upon what Beaſt they meet with firſt " 
the Morning, from whence they judge of the good or iy 

Succeſs of that Day; which, if they think Ominom 2 4 
they return to their Huts, and ſtir not abroad again al 
that Day. According to the Nature of that Creature, on 43 3 


. 
q 
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4 
4 
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Tiegler, they meet with at their firſt going abroad in i 
Morning, they judge of the Succeſs of the Day. Amongiil 
theſe kind of Superſtitions, this is none of the leaſt, ta 
they will not allow a Woman to go out of the ſame Do 
thro' which a Man went abroad a Hunting, as judginl 
that nothing bur ill Succeſs would attend him in his Hur. 
ing, if a Woman trod his Footſteps ; as we are told h 
the before-mentioned Author: They /ook upon it as Uh 
proſperous for a Woman to wall out of the ſame Door, tn 
which a Man bas gone abroad a Hunting the ſame Du 

Among the reſt of their Superſtitions Cuſtoms, Lund 
obſerves, That they are uſed to throw the Bones of i 
wild Raindeers into a Riyer, or other watry Place, a 
they have eaten the Fleſh; and that before they fal 
Eating, they always lay a piece of their Cloths, or ſai 
other Covert, upon the Plank or Table; which if ton 
ſhould happen to neglect, they ſay that their Raind ns 
would not be lively, but be tired at the beginning ol 
their Journey, | : 43 
We will now proceed to the ſecond Head, under wii 
belongs what is Impious and Heatheniſh among te 
The firſt Thing to be taken notice of here, is, That tl 
don't frequent the Church our of any Inclination, but i 
ther by Compulſion. Jt it by Compulſion, ſays Sa 
Rheen, that they go to Church and hear the Word of Gill 
The Second is, That they don't give entire Credit "i 
what is taught them concerning ſome of the principſi 
Heads of the Chriſtian Religion, eſpecially to rhe iſ 
cicles of the Reſurrection of the Dead, the Union of 
Soul and Body, and the Immortality of the Soul; it e 
ing their Opinion, that the Souls of Men, as well as thou 
of Beaſts periſh for ever; and many of them can ſcan 
be perſuaded that there is another Life after this. Ti 
confirm which, I will give you the Words of the befo 
mentioned Author: The Laplanders are to this Day ſo || 
worant, as not to believe the Article of the Reſurrectim ii 
the Body, of the Union of the Soul and Body, and the It 

mortality of the Soul ; but are of Opinion, that there 1s 
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nother Paſſage he ſays; Many of the Laplanders /ive in 
is erroneous Opinion, That there is no ReſurreFion of the 
head. Job. Torneus tells us of a certain Prieſt, a Lap- 
nder by Birth, in the Lapmark of Torna, who deſired ro 
> Buried among them, whereby he hoped they might 
perſuaded of the Truth of this Article. Theſe are his 
ords: I took Care to have a certain ancient Prieſt, a 
ative of Lapland, buried in the Church of Rounala, who 
the point of Death deſired to be buried among his Coun- 
-men, in hopes that this might induce them into an Opi- 
on of the Reſurrection of the Dead, and that they were to 
raiſed again with him on the Day of Fudgment, as he had 
ten told them in his Sermons, Samuel Rheen does how- 
rer confeſs, that they believe there remains ſomething 
us after Death, but knew not what it is; which is the 
ery ſame Opinion the Pagans had, from whence they cal- 
d their Manes, the remains of Men after Death; it be- 
dg my Opinion, that this is the true Erymology of it, 
ther than from Manando. They do believe, ſays Samuel 
een, that ſomething remains of Men after Death. Lun- 
: peaks much to the ſame purpoſe, when he ſays, That 
ſome among them do believe that ſomething of the 
dul remains after Death, they are quite Ignorant as to 
e preſent or future State of the Soul. Thirdly, They 
dare there Devotion berwixr God and Chriſt, and their 
ctitious Gods, whom they Worſhip at the ſame time, juſt 
$ if their might be an eaſie agreement made berwixr God 
d the Devil, or that either of them might or would reſt 
Warisfied with his Share. The Inhabirants of the two Lap- 
narks of Pitha and Lublah have their Gods of the firſt 
nd a leſſer Rank. To the Firſt belong Three, whom 
hey worſhip with more than ordinary Reverence viz. 


„„ or Thordoen, Storjunkare, and the Sun. Damian 4 


ves tells us, that they worſhip the Fire and Stone Images. 
Their Religion, ſays he, conſiſts in this, that they take the 
Fire and Statues of Stone for Gods, Bur by thole Stone 
drarues ought to be underſtood no others but thoſe Images, 
vhich were dedicated to the Worſhip of the Srorjunkare, 
as we ſhall ſee hereafter ; and the Fire mult be taken on- 
ly as an Emblem of the Sun, for that they ſhould have 
worſhipped the Fire as a God, is contrary to Truth, and 


erence betwixt the Spirit of Men and Beaſts, And in Chap, 24 


nothing like it among them. Fohannes Tornenus lays, "hap. 7. 


go The Hiſtory of Lapland. 
Some of our Divines affirm, that the Laplanders, as wil 
a: the Eaftern Nations, did worſhip the Fire; but after ill 
beft enquiry I could make concerning it, I could not find 1, 
leaſt Foorſtep of is even among the moſt ancient Traditin 
of the Laplanders, What ancient Divines he means hen 
I am not well able to gueſs, unleſs he ſpeaks of Paulin 
who, what he ſays upon this Point, had taken ir Ʒw 
De dtvin, Damian Peucek, tells us, That they worſhipped both g 
p.202, and Wood as Gods ; which malt be referred to the Ing 
of Thor made of Wood, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter, vn 
that thoſe Three before-mentioned are only accounted (il 
the firſt Rank, ar leaſt by the Inhabitants of the wil 
Lapmarks of Pitha and Lublah ; for thoſe of Torna u 
Nima know nothing of them; and thoſe of Va and 4 
germanland are ſo little acquainted with Sterjunkare, tl 
they laugh at thoſe, and look upon them as beyond wall 
Wits, who ſpeak of him; but in their ſtead wor 
certain Deity, called by them Seitæ, as Lundius obſem 
Johanne Torneus ſays expreſly ; The Inhabitants of ni 
Chap. 7. Lapmarks of Torna and Kima don't underſtand what ww 
junkare is, And of the Seita he has theſe Words: Tall 
worſhipped Mood and Stones, each Family, nay even wall 
Laplander having his own Idol placed near a Lale. N 
whom however they had one chief Idol, unto whom the w 
Village paid divine Worſhip. And this, as well 4s all n_ 
leſſer Gods they called Seita. (a) Tho 
(4) Lundius ſays, fidering that the word Serra is a get 
That the Inhabitants Word among the Laplanders, denoring if 
of the Lapmarks of God, without exception, it is very probabli 5 
Uma and Angerman- that they worſhipped under that Name ii 
zind call thoſe dome ſame whom thoſe of Lublah call Tiermes of 
ſick Idols Padde. Auke, i. e. the Thunderer, or Grandfau | 
or Thorris, as the Chief and Head of all i” 
other Seita's ; and that the reſt were in the ſame man 
with them, as the Storjunkare among rhe Inhabitan i 
the Lapmark of Lublah ; ſo that the whole difference di 
not ſo much conſiſt in the Gods, as in their Names; thi od 
ot Torna making uſe of a general, the reſt of a mote (nn 
cial Name; the Firſt natning both their greater and le 
Gods indifferently Seitas, whereas the laſt Name © 
greater Tiermes or Auke, the lefſer Storjunkare, Trul 
if we attend the manner and other Circumſtances of tht 
Worſhip uſed both among thoſe of Torna and the 15 
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will be evident, that there is not the leaſt difference 
ong them, as will be ſhewn more at large hereafter. But 
-Jes theſe Gods of a higher degree mentioned before, 
oe of Lublah, Pitha, and their Neighbours, worſhip - 
ee other Gods of a leſſer Degree; the ſame is pra- 
ed among the Inhabitants of the Lapmark of Torna 
th this difference only, that they call the L and 
ſer promiſcuouſly, Seita s; except only One, whom 
y Fed Wirku Accha , which fignifies as much as a 
vonian old Woman. If I am not miſtaken, this is the 
ze mentioned by Olaus Petri 2 The God of the 
ebitants of Kima, ſays he, called. irefa 
Face of 4 Man fixed on the top of 4 Trunk of a Tree. 
t inſtead of thoſe of Nima, he ſhould have ſaid of Tor- 
and for Vireſaka Miri Accha, as we find in Joh. 
eus, theſe are his Words: In the Center of the Lap- 
k of Torna flood formerly 4 famous Seita, called Wirku 
, which ſignißes as much as a Livenian old Woman : 
is all the Circumjacent Laplanders did M ſhip and of- 
$acrifices to for 4 time, vill the Birkarli of Torna, 
o in thoſe Days had a Priviledge to Traffck with the Lap- 
aders, ud pull it down. But notwithſtanding they re- 
ved this Idol, and hid it in a remote Place from thence, 
in à little while after it was found and put up in the 
ne Place again, but now is wholly rotten. This had not 
yy reſemblance to æ Human Shape, being no more than the 
& of a Tree. This was therefore the only God, wor- 
pped among thoſe of Torna, under a peculiar Name, 
ing now quite deſtroyed; and forgotten; All the reſt, 
hether of a higher or lower Degree they called by the 
Name. Tis true Taran has neglected to give us 
Deſcription of the manner of Worſhipping uſed by them, 
dth in ancient, and our Times; nevertheleſs, we may 
eſs at it from what we find to have been obſerved of 
Wis kind in the reſt of the Lap/anders. Firſt, therefore 
pey comprehend under thoſe, and worſhip as ſuch, thoſe 
e called before Manes. That they look upon thoſe as 
pods, is evident from thence, that they are much afraid 
t the Dead, being of Opinion, that what remains of 
en after Death, is of ſuch a Nature as to be able ro 
urt them; in which they approach in ſome meaſure to 
e Sentiments of the ancient Romans, of whom Servius 
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ka, repreſents Chap. 19. 


ays thus: Manes are called the Souls of Men, when having 
left 
FMneid, 
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left their Bodies, they are not as yet lodged in others, Fan 
been ſays ; It is their Opinion, that there remains ſnl 
thing of Mankind after Death, for which reaſon they jul 
De divin, the Dead. Paucer ſpeaks much to the ſame Purpop WM 
p. 203. They are terribly afraid of the Manes or Remai nder: of tl 
Kindred after they are Dead. What may confirm u 
this Opinion is, that they offer them Sacrifices, In a «lf 
rain Manuſcript without a Name I find theſe Words, 1 
Sacrifice to the Death, or the Dead. But of their Sactia 

we ſhall have occaſion to ſay more hereafter. Bei 
theſe Manes, they believe certain Spectres or 1 
which they ſay, wander about among the Rocks will 
Mountains, and near the Rivers and Lakes; thoſe till 
worſhip alſo like Gods, in the ſame manner as the aαν] 

Romans did their Fauni, Hlvani and Tritons. They Wal 
lieve, ſays Samuel Rheen, that there are certain Den 
wandring among the Rocks, Mountains and Rivers. Twi 

believe Thirdly, Thar there is a certain kind of 0 J 
and evil Genins's, wandring in the Air, eſpecially W 
Chriſtmas Eve, of which we have ſaid ſomething bein 
The before-mentioned Author ſpeaking of certain Sal 
fices they uſed to offer to them ſays : Thoſe they eff 

the Fublian Company, which they ſuppoſe are wandring, 4 
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that time in the Air. Theſe they call rhe Fuhlian Cul 
pany deriving their Name from the word Fuhl, whi 
now ſignifies as much as the Feaſt of the Nativity of C 
but in former Ages was uſed for the time of the. 
Year, as I have ſufficiently demonſtrated in my Treu 
of Upſal. But it being their Opinion, that more ei 
cially about this time the Air is filled with Spectres al 
Genius's, they have given it this Name. Thus hav 
given you an Account of the Gods which the L 
ders even to this Day, ſuppoſe they may worſhip in C 
junction with the true God and Chriſt, we will u 
proceed to a more particular Relation of their manner if 


Worſhipping them. 
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the Pagan Gods of the Laplanders, and their 
manner of Worſhipping them at this Time. 
E have ſhewed in the preceding Chapter, that to 
this Day the Laplanders 3 three Gods, as 
Head and Chief of all the reſt. he Firſt is Thor 
Thordoen, according to the Swediſh Dialect, ſignify ing 
uch as Thorus or Thunder, The Laplanders call him 
rmes, i, e. any thing that makes a Noiſe. So that if 
ſearch into the true Erymology of the Word, it has a 
ar relation to the ſame God, called by the Romans Fu- 
er the Thunderer, and to the God Tarams or Tarans, 
ntioned in our Treatiſe of Vp/al. This Tiermes they 
ke the Thunder it ſelf, which they believe to be a 
ing Being, endowed with Celeſtial Power ; They are 
non, ſays Samuel Rheen, That the Thunder which t 
r in the Air is a living Subſtance. Here he calls Thor 
l Thordoen or Thunder the ſame Thing, which the Lap- 
ders expreſs by the word Tiermes, ſignifying the Pow- 
from whence the Thunder proceeds, which is the 
ne thing as the God that Thunders; for which reaſon 
y ſtile him likewiſe Aijeke, which among the Laplan- 
bears the ſame fignification, as Avus and Proavus, i. e. 
and and Great-Grandfather among the Latins, imi- 
ing in this Point alſo the Romans, who called Fupzter 
Father ; and the Swedes their Gubba, implying the 
e thing as Avus or Proavus; This God when he Thun- 
es is their Tiermes, the ſame with the Tarami of the 
0“, and the Swediſh God Thor or Thoro. This Tiermes 
ele, whoſe Power they meaſure by the Noiſe and 
orce of the Thunder, and from thence have ſtiled him 
Permes, the Laplander's Worſhip, as ſuppoſing him to 
ave the Power of Life and Death, of Health and Sickneſs 
| Men in his Hands. Samuel Rheen ſays to this purpoſe, 
hey verily believe that this Thor (whom they call Aijeke 
r Tiermes) has the Diſpoſition over Mens Life and Death, 
ealth and Sickneſs. Beſides which they attribute to him 
e Command over all the evil Demons, dwelling among 
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the Rocks, Mountains and Lakes, whom he Chai 
keeps in Awe, and ſometimes Deſtroys with his Tu 
der-bolts ; juſt as the Latines ſaid of Jupiter, that he (will 
forth his Thunder to Chaſtiſe rhe worft of Men. 188 
their Opinion, ſays the before-mentioned Author, That will 
Thunder deſtroys all the evil Demons, Which is the 
ſon they wit! ety this Thor or Tiermes a Bow and 1, 
rows in his Hand, to ſhoot: the Demons with, and till 
Bow, they ſay, is the Rainbow : The ſame Author (ill 
in. expreſs Words: They ftile the Rainbow the In of 
Thor, wherewith he ſhoots at and hills the evil Dine 
who come to hurt them. Tis true they don't call it wii 
in their own, but in the Swediſh Tongue; for the 1% 
landers term it Aijeke dama, i. e. the Grand- father : lull 
intimating thereby, that God will like a kind Faw 
protect his Offspring againſt the evil Demons: Whwll 
fore they alſo give him a Mallet, which they call 444 
WWetſhera, to daſh our the Brains of thoſe Demons; will 
I ſpeak upon the Credit of O/aus Matthew, a Natixi 
the Lapmark of Torna, who told me this with his oi 
Mouth. Now the Laplanders expecting ſo many Blew 
from their Tiermes, and believing that he has the Di 
firion over their Lives and Death, that he is the Guarfi 
an of Health, drives away the Demons, who prejni 
them in their Hunting, Fowling and Fiſhing, wh.) 
them when they are injurious to them; it is there 
that they worſhip him before all the reft, The fecal 
God of the firſt Degree is called Storjunkare ; which thi 
it be originally a Norwegian Word, nevertheleſs the (ani 
is made uſe of among the Laplanders, according to the 
ſtimony of Samuel Rheen ; The word Storjunkare, ſays 
ows its Origin to the Norwegian Tongue; for, becauſe Wil 
Norwegians call the Governeurs of their Provinces Jun 
the Laplanders have given the Name of Storjunkate vi 
their Gods, From whence it is evident, that the Laa 
ders made uſe of this Word, tho' perhaps not till ini 
later Ages, viz. ſince ſome of them were Conquered vw 
the Norwegians. Thus much is certain, that this is od 
the only Name they give to this God, bur ſtile him liks 
wile Storra Paſſe, i. e. Great Saint, as appears by a cet 
tain Hymn they Sing at his Sacrifices, of which mom 
hereafrer, Tis unqueſtionable that they look upon hin 
as a God, whom they ought more frequently to your 
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Gods, becauſe they him as the Vice Ge- 

dat es or Tiermes, Samuel Rheen (ays, They look 
this Storjunkare 4s the Vicar and Lieutenant of God. 
ich is the reaſon they ſtile him S#orjwnkare, i. e. the 
„ Vice, ſuperior to any of the Royal Governours. 
WW Reaſon, ſays che beforementioned Author, why the Lap- 
gers give the Name of Storjunkare to their Gods is, be- 
they eſteem them ſuperior to all other Governours ; from 
word Stoere, ſignifying greater. Another Motive why 
y worſhip this Srorgunkare is, becauſe they 2 
t they are obliged ro him for many Bleſſings of Hu- 
e Life, it being their Opinion, that all Beaſts as well 
d as tame are ſubject to his Jurisdiction; that as 
ele or Tiermes has the Government over the other 
ds and the Demons, fo Srorjunkare over the Beaits ; 
being in his abſolute Diſpoſal, he gives them ro whom 
pleaſes, and none can take them without his Conſent. 
pue! Rbeen ſays to 88 3 They attribute to their 
rjunkare, as being a Vicegerent of God, the abſolute diſ- 
[ of all Sorts of Beaſts, viz. Bears, Wolves, Foxes, Rain- 
, Fiſhes and Fowl ; which cannot be taken without his 
ſing. He ſays expreſly that the Laplanders believe 
r taking of wild Beaſts ro depend altogether on the 
ſure of their Storjunkare, who beſtows them upon 
om he will, as belonging to himſelf alone. And con- 
rring that the Laplanders are beholding to thoſe Beaſts 
h for their Nouriſhment and Clothing, what Wonder 
t if they think themſelves highly obliged ro worſhip 
 Storjunkare ? And thele are the two Gods, peculiar 
the Laplanders; whereof the Firſt has the Government 
Men, the other of Beaſts ; the Firſt is Maſter of their 
res, the other provides them with Neceſſaries for their 
ſtenance. Thus far we have followed the Footſteps 
Mr. Rheen, concerning their Storjunkare; it will not 
amils to underſtand alſo what Tornew has ſaid upon 
s Head, which tho it ſeems ſomewhat different, yet 
Wy calily be reconciled with the reſt, if it be rightly ta- 
n; theſe are his Words: They ſay, that the Storjun- 
kare has oftentimes appeared ro ſome as they went 
abroad a Fowling or Fiſhing, in a humane Shape, ve- 
ry Tall, with a goodly Aſpect, in Black Cloths after 
the ſame Faſhion as the Noble-Men are dreſs'd in the 
Northern Parts, with a Gun in his Hand, bur his Feet 
re- 
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& reſembling to thoſe of Birds. They ſay as often of 
* they meer him near the Sea-Shoar or ſtanding in Wn 
« Veſſel, they are ſure to be ſucceisful in their Fiſhin 
„and that ſometimes he will kill Birds with his Gul 
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«* as they fly by, and offer them to thoſe that are til 7 
e preſent, They relate that the firſt time this Strjnn 
are was diſcovered to any Foreigners beſides the V 
* landers, it happened thus: A Guide, a Lapland nal 
* Birth, being to conduct one of the King's Lieutenm 
to a certain Place, as they paſsd near a Mo 
* where this Sto junkare was ſuppoſed to have his ka 

« dence, ftop'd all on a ſudden, fix d the helve af 
* Ax upon 4 Ice, turning it round in a Circle, v 
he declared he did in Reſpect and Honour of that i 
« who dwelt there, unto whom they were obliged nl 
* ſo many Benefits. This Relation is agreable to wi 
has been mentioned before upon this Head, for it nan_ 
the Storjunkare the ſupream Ruler of the wild EH 
Birds and Fiſh, unto whom the Laplanders acknowigh 
themſclves bcholding for all thoſe Things. And wn 
there is mention made but of one Mountain here, wi 
this God is ſaid to dwell, yet this may reaſonably be nl 
poſed to proceed from thence, becauſe they mer wii 
other Mountain in their way, and ſo conſequently will 
Lapland Guide had no occaſion to ſpeak of any mall 
And as it is not improbable that the Laplanders bordemi 
upon Norway, eſpecially the Inhabitants of the 9 
of Luhlah might give him this Name, as well in re 
of his Habit in which he uſed to appear, as of his Of 
ſo perhaps thoſe of the Lapmarks of Kiema and Twi 
having never ſeen him under the ſame Shape, did | 
fore nor worſhip him under the ſame Name, but by iſ 
general Appellation of Seita, from whom they belie 
they received the Benefirs of Fiſhing, Fowling and Hw 
ing. We now come to their third God, whom they wt 
ſhip in common with moſt of the other Pagan Nations 
mean the Sun, which they call Baiwe : The firſt Real 
why they worſhip him is, becauſe he furniſhes them wi 
Light and Hear. They My, ſhip, ſays Olaus Magnus, f 
Sun, becauſe he drives away Darkneſs and Cold by his Lif 
and Heat. The ſecond Reaſon is, becauſe they belie 
him the Author of Procreation, by which means ev 
Thing is produced. They ook upon the Sun, ſays the® 
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orementioned Author, as the Mother of all Beaſts, They 
ſpecially are of Opinion, that their Raindeer doe grow 
trong and luſty by means of the Hear of the Sun; They 
elieve, ſays the ſame Author, that the Sun is very in- 
umental in preſerving the Toung of their Raindeer, and 
bat by its Heat they are brought to Maturity and increaſe in 
trengtb. They being thus perſuaded of the ſingular Be- 
efirs they receive from the Sun, conſidering eſpecially 
he extremity of the Cold of the Climate they live un- 
, which being ſuch as to be able to diminiſh, if not 
ite to extinguiſh their natural Heat, and that their 
ic Suſtenance is the Fleſh of the Raindeer, they think 
but reaſonable, that they ſhould- worſhip him, unto 
hom they are obliged for all theſe Bleflings. Add to 
is, that the more ſenſible they are of the Darkneſs that 
ronnds them, not for a few Days only, but for many 
eeks together, the more grateful is the appearance of 
> Sun, who being the Author of Light, refreſhes and 
oyces them with his welcome return, To every one 
thele Gods, whom they, as I told you before, look 
bn as the principal ones, they pay a peculiar ſort of 
prihip. For, they not only have peculiar Places dedi- 
ed to their Service in particular; bur alſo certain 
bages conſecrated to every one of them; and offer 
m divers Sorts of Sacrifices. The Place where they 
orſnip their Thor or Tiermes, is generally a Piece of 
ound Conſecrated for this Purpoſe, on the backſide 
their Hurts, about a Bow-ſhot diſtant from thence ; 
e they erect a kind of a Scaffold made of Boards, and 
ting upon Feer, not unlike a large Table, whereupon 
y fix their ſacred Images. This Table they make 
> of inſtead of an Altar, which they ſurround with 
anches of Birch and Pine ; and the way leading to this 
ly Place, dedicated to Ther, they likewiſe firew with 
> Bows and Leaves of the ſame Trees. On the back- 
of their Huts, ſays Samnel Rheen, they erect Scaffolds 
pt three Yards high from the Ground, upon which they 
round about Branches of Birch and Pine, as they do 
p the Ground thereabouts with the Bows of Birch. The 
anders therefore uſe this Scaffold inſtead of an Altar. 
Branches of Birch, being the Fence of the Temple, 
ere they place the Image of their God Thor, If we 
rye what Ty news ſays concerning the Seitha of 4 
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Inhabitants of Torna and Nima, we find him -ſpeakiny 
much to the ſame purpoſe, ſo that the whole difference 
berwixt this and Thor ſeems ro be only in the Name 
except that he makes no mention of any Scaffold. Thek 
are his Words: Their Gods, whom they call Seitha, thy Wi 
place near Lakes, or in ſome other low Grounds, taking d 
ways ſpecial Care that the Place be ſtcck'd with Graſs, Dv Wl 
ring the Summer Seaſon they take great Care to adorn th 2 
Place all round about with green Bows of Trees, in tw 
inter with Branches cut in ſmall Pieces, which as n 
as they dry up, other freſh ones are laid in their ſtead. U 
leſs we ſuppoſe him to ſpeak in this Paſſage of wn 
torjunkare's, becauſe theſe uſed to be erected near ti 
Lakes and Bogs, as we ſhall ſhew anon. And conſid: Wi 
ing that they placed their Seitha not only near the Lu 
bur alſo in ſundry other Places, it ſeems, as if Tornæu vi 
this place had not been very ſollicitous ro make any pi 
ticular diſtinction betwixt thoſe two Gods, but had (paz 
of both under the ſame Name; eſpeclally fince the Te 
ple of Thor or Tiermes belonged likewiſe to the Sun, «i 
appears from the Words of the ſame Author, when ſpe 


hang it up on the backſide of the Hut, in the ſame b 
where they Sacrifice to Thor. So that they offer ta 

Sacrifices both to the Sun and Thor in one and the 
Place, and upon the ſame Scaffold. Which induces wil 
to believe, that they are not Two diſtinct Idols, bur 0 


differing only in Name; and that when they implore b 
aſliftance againſt the Demons, and pray for long Life «RE. : 
Health, tliey ſtile him Tiermes and Afcke, but when tie * 
invoke him for Light and Heat to fortifſie themſe « 
againſt the extremity of Darkneſs and Cold, they a 
— CO ” . * . 2 A «1 if 
him Baiwe. Bur the Cale is quite different with in 
God Storjunkare, who has peculiar Places allorred il . 
his Worſhip, being either certain Mountains, or upon Men 
Banks of Rivers, or ſtanding Waters; there being fe 2 
Families among the Laplanders, who have not certai | 
CO . . 8 lou 
Places Conſecrated to this Worſhip. A certain anonymo eing 
Author has theſe Words: Each Family has a Storjunka ne 
near their dwelling Place. Samuel Rieen (peaks to = 


ſame Purpoſe ;3 Each Tribe or Family has its holy Mw 
in. And in another Paſſage, ſpeaking of thoſe Ho) 
Mountains, be has theſe Werds ; They ered their SO}... 
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junkare among the Rocks, and in the Caverns of the Moun= 
tains, Where it is to be obſerved that they not only 
lace them among the Rocks, which are acceſſible, but 
that they conſider ſome of the moſt inacceſſible Rocks, 
as Sacred Mountains. The beforementioned Author ſays ; 
They are of Opinion that Storjunkare bas ſetled his Habi- 
tation in certain Places, which by reaſon of their prodigi- 
ous height are inacceſſible to Men. From whence it is evi- 
den”, what it is that induces them to Worſhip him among 
the Rocks, viz. becauſe there he has fix d his Habitati- 
on. Which however ought not to be underſtood of the 
Rocks alone, but likewiſe of the Banks of Rivers and 
tanding Waters, for in thoſe Places they alſo Worſh:p 
heir Storjunkare. Which makes Samuel Rheen ſay after- 
wards ; That they not only place their Idols of the Stor- 
unkare's among the Rocks and in the Concavities of the 
ountains, bur likewiſe near the Rivers and Boggy: 
Places. The Laplanders having oblerved ſome Spectres 
dr Apparitions in the Darkneſs of the Night, among cer- 
uin Rocks, or near the watry Places, and that in the 
hape of a Noble Man, with a Gun in his Hand, as we 
ave related before out of Ternevs, have from thence 
oncluded, that he had his Reſidence in thoſe Places. 
amuel Rheen ſays, That they place their Storpunkare 
among thoſe Rocks and Concavities of the Mountains, 
or near ſuch Rivers and Lakes, where they have been 
informed of the Apparitions of certain Spectres. For, 
being their Opinion, that Storjunkere by theſe Apra- 
Irions intends to give them Notice of his Refidence, and 
hat kindneſs he bears to that Place, they look upon ic 
s Sacred, and pay Divine Worſhip to it, which is the 
eaſon, that if ſuch an Apparicion happen upon a Mecour- 
in, thep call it by a peculiar Name Paſſewarra, i. e. the 
acre4 Mountain, as we are informed by the ſo often 
entioned Author: Every Mecuntain, ſays he, wiere they 
Vorſhip their Storjurkare, they cali Paſſewarra, 5. e. helv 
Juntains, er Mountains dedicated to Scorjunkire. It 
eing their Opinion, That they ougbt to preſer thoſe 
Flaces before all others to Worſhip him in, as we are in- 
md by Samuel Rbeen, who beſides thoſe beforecited 
Palſzges has theſe Words; They conſider thoſe Places, os 
ging in a moſt peculiar manner to the worſhip of their 
d:. Thev wuſcd alfo ro allot certain L'mits to rhoſe 
2 Places 
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Places dedicated to their Storjunkare's, ro let all Pei 
know how far the Bounds of thoſe ſanctiſied Places reach- 
ed, for fear that out of Ignorance ſome Body or other 
might treſpaſs upon the ſacred Ground, and conſequem 
ly be puniſhed by Storjunkare for his neglect of the du 
obſervance of the Holy Place. They ſet, ſays the before 
mentioned Author, certain Bounds to diſtinguiſh the um 
extent of the Place belonging to Storjunkare. And thy 
much of the Places dedicated to the Storjunkare ; which 
conſidering that every Family had its peculiar Place <6 
ſen for their Superſtitious Worſhip, muſt needs be in ca 
ſiderable Numbers throughout all Lapland; Samuel N 
having reckoned up Thirty of them in the Diſtrict oi 
Luhlah, under the following Names. 2 

The Firſt upon the River Maikijaur, about half 
Northern) League from the Lapland Church, called 
achmochs. 

The Second, near the Mountain Pzadnackwars, half; 
League further from the ſaid Clntch. 4 

The Third, in an Iſland of the River Porkijaur, aba 
a League and a half diſtant from thence. $ 

The Fourth on the Top of a high Mountain, call 
by them Ackiakikwarz, 1. e. the Fathers or Thors Mon 
rain, five Leagues beyond Fochmoch, not far from the 1 
ver Porki aur, 

The Fifth near the Lake of Shalkatrask, eight Leagi 
diſtant from the before-faid Place. | 

The Sixth ar the Cataract or Waterfall of Muſktoumcliil 
eleven Leagues from thence. 

The Seventh on the very Top of the high Mounuyf 
Shier phi. 

The Eighth on che Top of the Mountain Tiachteli. 

The Ninth at the Hill Enracarys. Fe 

he Tenth on the higheſt Top of the high Mount 
Miſla, near a {mall Lake called Sabbur. 

The Eleventh on a Hill half a League diſtant fr 
WVallaware. 

The Twelſth on the Top of a Mountain of a mil 
prodigious belcht, called Darrawaori, two] eagꝑues id! 
the atoreſaid Place. 

The Thirreenth near Riecdhiewari. 

The Four:ecnth near the Lake 37%} ur, ar a Pd 
called N. Cel. 
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be Fifteenth, near the Lake Kaskaj aur. 

The Sixteenth ar the Hill Enudda, towards Norway. 
The Seventeenth at the Hill Rarto, likewiſe on the 
fide of Norway. 


The Eighteenth in an Iſland of the Lake Lublatrask, 
called Hiertſhulos, 
The Nineteenth upon a very high Mountain towards 
the fide of Norway, called Si poi we. 
The Twentieth near the Lake Saiivo. 
The Twenty firſt near Ollapaſſi, a Bay of the Lake 
alled Stoor Lublatrask, 8 
The Twenty ſecond near the Lake Sugga. 
The Twenty third on the Hill Xserkowars. 
The Twenty fourth on the Hill Kautom Faurbii. 
; == Twenty fifth near the Cataract or Waterfall cal- 
lied Bao. 
The Twenty fixth on the Top of a high Mountain, 
alled Kaitzikza. 
The Twenty ſeventh near the Lake Ryggrrask. 
The Twenty eighth on the Hill Pioli. 
The Twenty ninth in an Iſle of the Lake Wjkejaur, 
alled Lusbyſhulos, | 


The Thirtieth on the Hill Warialutb, near the River 
Juleus. : 

Neither are theſe all the Places of this Diſtrict dedi- 
aated to this Worſhip, there being many more, which are 
unknown, becauſe thoſe who are addicted to this Idola- 
trous Worſhip, endeavour, as much as in them lies, to 
keep them from the Knowledge of others, to avoid all 
Suſpicion, and the deſerved Puniſhment. It is eafic to 
imagine, that a far greater Number of them muſt be 
throughout all Lapland, fo that ir would be too redious 
to tire the Reader's Patience with giving their Names. 
All theſe Places, whether Dedicated to the Worſhip cf 
Thor and the Sun, or of Storjunkare, are in great Venera- 
tion among them, and they are very careful to exclude 
all Women from it, it being their conſtant Opinion, that 
no Woman ought to appear on the backſide of their Huts, 
or to approach the Place Dedicated to Thor. No Han 
21 permitted, ſays Samuel Rheen, to come to the backfide of 
their Huts, The ſame Thing he tells us in another Pal- 
ſage, where he ſpeaks of the Place Conſecrated to Ser. 
Junkare, They have, ſays he, certain Bounds preſcu d 
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for the Habitation of Storjunkare, unto which no Marriage- 
able /V/oman is allowed to approsch. If any Woman ſhould 
be ſo bold as to tranſgreſs rboſe Limits, they believe het 
in great danger, even of Life, from the Dæmons. Which 
makes the before-mentioned Author ſay, That the Wo. 
men dare not come near, much leſs within thoſe Bounds 
unleſs they will expoſe themſelves to great Miſeries, or 
perhaps Death it ſelf. The Reaſons why they will not 
allow their Womento be preſenr ar their Worſhip, ſeem 
ro be, chat they look upon the Female Sex as Impure, 
eſpecially during their Monthly Times. What induce 
me into this Opinion, is, that he fays, the marriageabl | 
Women are excluded; it being obvious, that Women Bi 
are commonly accounted Marriageable from the Time « i 
the firſt appearance of their monthly Diſtemper. And 
it being very difficult to determine the exact Time of eye. 
ry Woman, when ſubject to that Diſtemper, they judged 
it moſt proper, to cxclude the whole Sex from thol: 
Holy Places, for fear, that if they ſhould by chance pol 
lute them, they might provoke' their God ro Wrath. 
What confirms me in it is, that Damian a Goes has made 
this Obſervation of the Laplanders, that they believe the Wil 
Dzxmons to have a particular Averſion to the Month 
Flowers of Women. For, in a certain Paſſage, when 
he gives an Account, that the Laplanders, by their Mz- 
gick Arts, can ſtop a Ship in its full Courſe, he preſcribe 
this as a certain Remedy againſt it, To beſpriak/c the Sid 
and Maſi s of the Veſſel with ſome of this excrementitio 
Blood of Women ; which, he ſays, was taught him by ſom: 
of the Inhabitants themſelves. 

I come now to their Images, it being their Cuſtom to 
Worſbip their God under ſeveral Shapes. The Image 
of Ther or Tiermes, is always of Wood, which is the 
Reaſon they term him the Mooden God. And, fince the 
Inhabitants of the Lapmark of Torna, as well as other 
Provinces of Lap/and, make uſe of Wooden Images, it 
ems very probable that they Worſhip the ſame Terme, 
150 under the Name of Seitha. Peter Claudi makes like- 
wile mention of theſe Wooden Images, in his Deſcrip- 
tion of Norway. There are ſome, ſays he, who make them- 
ſelves Mpoden Images of a conſiderable bigneſ:, which tht) 
ropoſite in Caves on ie Feet of certain Hills, They ate 
o of Birch, according to Samuel Rheen; Tliey _ 
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ays he, as many Idols, in Honour of Thor, as they offer 
acrifices, and theſe Idols are made of Birch. Their Shape 
very Rude, repreſenting only on the Top ſomewhar 
ike a Man's Head. Mr. Mathias Steuchius, (peaking in 
is Letter to me concerning theſe Idols of Thor, ſays; My 
dat her told me that they were nothing elſe but large Trunks 
pf Trees, being on the Top ſhaped like the Head of a Man. 
The Father of this Mr. Sreuchius, upon whoſe Credit he 
vrites me this, was Superintendent (or Biſhop) of He, ne- 
and, who having the ſupream management of the ſpiri- 
al Affairs throughout the greateſt part of Lapland, could 
hot be ignorant of theſe Matters. Samuel! Nbeen adds, 
hat they ſhape the Head out of the Root, the Body out 
df the Trunk. They make, ſays he, thoſe Idols out of 
Birch, the Head out of the Root, the Body out of the Trunk. 
or Birch growing commonly in fenny Grounds, has its 
oot round, which ſending forth ſome leſſer Branches of 
oots, may caſfily be fitted for the ſhape of a Man's Head. 
As a certain Token that this is the Image of Thor, they 
put a Hammer into his Right Hand. They make, favs 
he afore-mentioned Author, is Idol out of Mood, with 
Hammer in his Hand : This being his Enſign, which 
Hiſtinguiſnes him from the reſt. They drive an Iron 
Nail, and a ſmall Piece of Flint Stone into the Head of 
Thor, ta ſtrike Fire with, if he pleaſes. A certain Ano- 
yy mos Author has theſe Words upon this Subject; 
, dive a Nail of Iron or Steel into the Ido!s Head, with 
a ſmall Piece of Flint, to enable their God Thor to ile 
Fire, Tho' in my Opinion the firſt intention of this was, 
thereby to give us an Emblem of the Fire, which they 
worſhipped at the ſame time in rhe Image of Thor, the 
Image of wi. ich is repreſemed in the following Figure, 
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zut tho this Idol is generally thus ſhaped, yet are there 
a few among the Laplanders, eſpecially thoſe of the 
mark of Torna, who worſhip a bare Stump. The 
bz, ſays Tornew, have no ſhape, or any certain Figure, 
N boden Idols being either the Trunks of Trees with their 
ts, or elſe Stumps faſtned in the Ground. They have 
peculiar Image of the Sun, either becauſe. it is known 
very one by Sight, or becauſe, . according to the ſa- 
d Myſtery of their Religion, he is the ſame with 
. The Image of Storjwnkare is repteſented by a 
e. The Idols of Storjunkare, ſays Samuel Rheen, are 
tone. And the before- mentioned anonymous M. S. 
theſe Words; With this they anoint theſe Stones, they 
Storjunkare. It is in this Senſe that the Words of 
Claudi are to be taken, when he ſays of the Lappo- 


Y. . 


Stones he menticns here conld not belong to Thor, 
ple Image is always of Wood, neither to any other 
but to Srorjunkare. In the ſame Senſe alſo muſt be 
prered Damian 4 Goes and Facob Fiegler, when they 
of the Laplanders; That they 5005 
pes in the Mountains as Gods. It was very well ob- 
ed that they are in the Mountains, theſe being the 
per Places, where Srorjunkare uſed to be worſhipped, 
has been ſhewn before, If we rely upon the Judg- 
t of Olaus Petri Miurenius, They reſemble in Shape a 
ain Bird. Lundius is of the ſame Opinion, and tells 
that they call this Bird Sedde. Samuel Rheen affirms, 
ſometimes they are ſhaped like a Man, ſometimes 
ſome other Creature. They reſemble, ſays he, a Man, 
ne other Creature, But this Reſemblance is ſo Rude, 
ot to be diſcernable by any Body but themſelves, 
yo [magine it to be like ſomething, without being able 
perſuade others that it is ſo, Their chief Reaſon, why 
' Dedicate them to their Storjunkare, being. becauſe 
Fancy to have found ſuch and ſuch a Figure in 
For they never take any Pains to form them in- 
any Shape, but ſuch as they find them upon the Banks 
the Rivers or Lakes, they Conſecrate them as the 
age of Storjunkare, Their Stor junkares, ſays Samuel 
en, are nothing elſe but Idols of Stone, ſuch as they find 
| FE . either 
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Stones, among the Deſarts and uninhabitable Places. Nor. 
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either among the Rocks and Mountains, or near the Ig, 
fide. They are extreamly taken with ſuch a Shape, why 
they don't look upon as made by Chance, bur by oi 
peculiar Influence of their God Storjunkare, who oil 
therefore to be worſhipped in this Image ; which be 
erected in ſome certain Place, in order to be worſhip 
as ſuch, they call the Stone God. The Shape of 
Stones being ſo Rude, and rather imaginary than n 
has moved Torxeus to affirm that theſe Idols hay: 
Shape at all. The Seithæ, ſays he, have no certain Findil 
or Shape form'd either by Nature or Art; Their Stone Ini 
being no more than a common Stone, black, rough and 
of Holes, occaſioned by the continual falling of the Well 
upon them near the Cataracts. Queſtionleſs this roi 
interſpread with ſeveral ſmall Concavities, has given 
caſion to the Laplanders to Fancy their likeneſs to (ml 
thing. He confeſſes however, that in one Place he 
with ſome that reſembled a Humane Shape: Thea 
his Words; Near that Place, where the River Torn 
ſends forth a Branch, making an Iſland, is a Cataraii, 8 
led Darra ; in the midſt of this Iſland are certain Sei 
of Stone, of a Humane Shape, ſet up in good Order, | 
one as high as a tall Man; next to him are Four mt 
ſomewhat ſhorter, having altogether a kind of Hats on" 
Heads. But it being very dangerous, by reaſon of t 
teract or Waterfal, to paſs over into that Iſland, the H 
landers have not of late Years frequented that Plaa 
that it is not eaſie tobe determined now, how, and in: 
manner they uſed to Worſhip them, and by what mean" 
Stone Idols were fix'd in that Iſland. They don't ala 
fer up one Stone, but increaſe their Number, accord 
as they find more or leſs. The Firſt they give thel! 
of Storfurkare, the Second is ſtiled his Spouſe 3 Th! 
comes his Son or Daughter, and laſt of all his Men! 
Maid Servants. - In ſome of thoſe Mountains, ſays $0 
Rheen, you ſec Two, Three, or more of thoſe Stones | 
the Firſ? ther [file Storjunkare, the Second Acte, i. e 
S dauſe; Trirad'y comes his Son and Daughter, and tix 
of the Stones are his Men and Maid Servants. Tn this! 
Imirate Perſons of Quality, for having obſerved that 
Rings Governours came among them, being accoll 
ned by their Spouſes, Children and Artendants, | 
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1d not have their Stor junkare, whom they look upon 
de Lieutenant of Thor, or the Vicegerent of God, a 

in a worſe Condition. The Image or Idol of Sror- 
are, you may ſee in the following _— ; the Firſt 
heſe I have drawn according to rhe Deſcription 
ceived of this Stone and their Worſhip. For the 
ond I am obliged ro Mr. Grape, a young Gentleman, 
d brought me One of thoſe Stones out of the Lapmark 
Torna, of which I give you here the Draught, done 
he Life. The Third is likewiſe a Stone of this kind, 
g ſent out of the ſame Lapmark into Sweden, and 
h is preſerved as an extraordinay Piece of Curioſi- 


n the Royal Cabiner of Antiquities of the City of 
7. 


Neither 
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eicher of them has the reſemblance either to a Hu- 


Shape, or to the Head of any other Creature, un- 
you will Fancy ſomething like ir by the Strength of 
r own Imagination, To ſpeak the real Truth, they 
nothing elſe bur large Flint Stones, which are full of 
es, and are frequently found in or near the _— 
ys. They are about a Roman Foot in height, of a. 
kiſh Colour, which however I don't look upon as 

r natural Colour, bur adventitious, wo from the 
pd and Greeſe wherewith they have been beſprinkled, 

n the Sacrifices were offered unto them. Conſider- 
the Qualifications of this Stone, we have all the rea- 
in the World to believe, that its natural Colour is 
ixture of Black and White, which we call Gray, or - 
\ ſh Colour; all the other Stones found in Lapland be- 
of the ſame Colour, which is the reaſon that in their 
dgue they call them Grauſteen, i. e. Gray Stones, It 
ow time we proceed to the third Head, vix. their 
ifices, and aber Ceremonies belonging to their Wor- 


The firſt Thing to be taken notice of, is, That the ſame 
performed by the Men only, all Women being ex- 
led; it being their conſtant Opinion, that a Woman 

t neither to Sacrifice, nor to approach near an 
e whatſoever, Dedicated to the Worſhip of God. 
Woman is permitted, ſays Samuel Rheen, to offer Sa- 
ces, The Second is, That they never Sacrifice, with- 
having firſt made an enquiry, whether the Sacrifice 
be acceptable or not, to the God they are to offer 
Sacrifice to. This is performed by the help of a 
an Inſtrument, called by them Xannus, reſembling 
old Faſhion Drums, from whence it is commonly 
led the Lapland Drum, of which we ſhall give you an 
ct Deſcription hereafrer. Ar the bear of this Drum, 
| the Singing of ſome Songs, they offer the Sacrifice, 
ndeG to be kill'd, ro Thor, which if it be accepted 
(which they know by a certain Sign given by a Ring) 
y Sacrifice with the uſual Ceremonies; if ir be not 
aſing to him, they apply themſelves in due Order; 
t to the Sun, and afterwards ro Storjunkare, till one 
tem gives the Sign, that the Sacrifice is acceptable 
him: The manner of it is very circumſtantially de- 
bed in the aſorementicned Anymymous M. S. in the 
tol!:w.ng 
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following Words: When the Laplanders have taken ; 
ſolurion to offer a Sacrifice, they preſent it to Storjunky 
whilſt. one 3s beating the Drum, the reſt, as well. My 
Women, ſing together; What ſay ſt thou O great and ſy 
God 2 Wilt thou be pleaſed to accept of this Sacrifice |; 
tend to offer to thee? To this they add the Name 
Mountain, where they intend to Sacrifice. If the S 
be pleaſing to Storjunkare, the Ring ſtands ſtill m 
Drum, at that very place, mhere the Image of Storjulhii 
#s Painted; if Storjunkare refuſes it, they offer the (lil 
fice to Thor, in the ſame manner as before, Singing «il 
ſame time; and thou Father God, wilſt not thou acm 
Sacrifice ? If the Ring ſtands fix'd upon the Image f 
the Sacrifice is to be offered to him. In the ſame m 
they proceed with the reſt. Samuel Meen mentions will 
ther Circumſtance, vix. that they uſed ro rye 21 
pull'd out of the Neck of the Beaſt to be Sacrifice 
the Ring: Theſe are his Words; Men they would A 
tisfied, unto whom they ought to offer their Sacrifice, ili 
ther to Thor, to Storjunkare or the Sun, they proceed i 
After they have tyed the Sacrifice to be hill'd on the h 
of their Hut, whither no Woman is permitted to come, 
pull out a Hair of the lower part of its Neck, which ul 
tye to one of the Rings, of which they have a whole du 
deſign d for the uſe of the Drum. Whilſt they bea 
Drum, the Bundle of Rings moves round about, till 
Ring on which the Hair is faſtned, coming to the Pini 
Thor, or of Storjunkare, or the Sun, remains fr 
the Drum in one of theſe Places, as a Sign that the Sol 
fice is pleaſing to either One or other of them; neither if 
the Ring move from the Place of that Picture, till tht 
crifice be promiſed to the ſard God. What J have told) 
before concerning the Drum, has been long ago ul 
notice of by Peucerus, tho' in a different manner, ui 


Words ; They make uſe of a Drum of Braſs, wherem 
Painted ſeveral Sorts of ſuch Four Legged Beaſts, Bird 
Fiſhes, as they are able to procure without much diff" 
They have likewiſe a Brazen Frog, put upon an Iron Ped 
which being fix'd perpendicularly in the middle of the Dm 
they begin their Enchantments under the Beat of this Du 
at the Seund of which, the Freg leaps tien One or, otbe⸗ 
thoſe Creatures; the Creature upon wie Picture ile! 
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ens to fall, muſt be Sacrificed to the Gods, Their moſt 

1 Sacrifices are Raindeer, tho ſometimes they alſo 

e uſe of other Creatures; Sperri Nils, a Native of 
land, obſerves that they Sacrifice ſometimes Cats, 
gs, Lambs and Hens. In the Lapmark of Luhlah, ſays 
they offer ſeveral Sorts of Sacrifices to Storjunkare, ſuch 
ats, Dogs, Lambs and Hens. Some object that no 

h Beaſts are found in Lapland, but Spirrs Nils, ſpeak- 
of theſe Sacrifices, ſays ; Which they fetch out of Nor- 

y. Which is confirmed by Samuel Rheen, when he 
; But eſpecially they buy (ſpeaking of the Laplanders, 

en in Norway) thoſe Creatures they are to Sacrifice to 
Idols in Autumn, Theſe Words lead us to the third 

zd to be taken notice of, viz. That moſt commonly 
offer their Sacriſices in Autumn; which I gather from 
e Words, They are to Sacrifice to their Idols in Autumn. 
eems as if they moſt generally did perform their ſo- 

n Sacrifices in Autumn, by reaſon of the approaching 
nter and long Darkneſs, during which they ſtand mott 
eed of God's aſſiſtance. Which I ſuppoſe is alſo the 
ſon, that about the ſame time, they erect a new 
ge fo the Honour of Thor. For after thoſe Prepara- 

s beforementioned, one Thing they ſtrictly obſerve 
hoſe Sacrifices, is, That they make every Year a new 
ige of Thor, which is done fourteen Days before Mi- 
Imaſs. Fourteen Days before Michaelmaſs, ſays Spirri 

, they make a new Idol of Wood. The next thing they 

bs, that they Conſecrate the ſaid Image with certain 
emonies, viz. by killing a Sacrifice, with the Blood 
Fat of which they anoint the Idol. Near the Idol, ſays 
ſame Author, they kill a Raindeer, then taking out the 
es, they anoint the whole Idol with the Blood and Fat. 

2 of all they bury the Raindeer's Fleſh and Bones under 
und. This is the ſolemn Conſecration of the Image 
Thor, which is uſually repeated every Year ; tho' be- 
this Idol they ſet up many others, viz. One every 
s I they Sacrifice a Raindeer. As often, ſays Samuel 
=, 27 4 Laplander Sacrifices, as many Idols are to be 
ed for the God Thor. All theſe they place one by 
her upon the Scaffold behind the Hut, of which 1 
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Drum, on the backſide of the Hur. The Raindeer af 
ſen for this purpoſe, (which muſt be a Buck, if offer 
Thor) they run with a ſharp pointed Knife thro the Hu 
and gather the Heart Blood in a Veſſel, wherewith if 
anoint the Image of Thor. After they have placed 
Image, and adorned the Table or Scaffold (which, i 
told you, is done as often as they Sacrifice) they 
proach with a great deal of Reverence, and Worſt 
Idol, by anointing the Hcad and Back all over 
Blood, but the Breaſt they only Paint with ſeveral 
ſes, made with the ſame Blood. Making certain Cilil 
ſays Samuel Meen, upon his Breaſt. Behind him ial 
place the Horns of the Sacrificed Raindeer, as li 
ſome part of the Skull, and the Feet; and before hai 
Box made of the Bark of Birch, in which they wil 
bir of every Member of the Raindeer, and ſome dj 
Fat; They place, ſays the Anonymous M. S. ehe 
and Bones of the Skull upon the Scaffold of Thor. I 
maining part of the Fleſh they convert to their i 
Thus far the Ceremonies of the Laplanders, obſenii 
their Sacrifices made to Thor, B 
When they are to offer a Sacrifice ro Scorjun hart 
muſt likewiſe be a male Raindeer) they firſt of all a 
cording to Samuel Rheen, whoſe Words I make ben 
own) draw a red Thread thro' his Ear; then thy 
the Sacrifices to be offered ro Ther; and fo kill hin 
the (ame manner as they uſed ro do with the Sacricvi 
Thor, preſerving the Blood likewiſe in a Veſſel. 
done, he who offers the Sacrifice, rakes the Horns, 
Bones of th: Head and Neck, as alſo the Hools al 
Feet of the Sacrificed Beaſt, and carries them alto 
to the Mountain Conſecrated to the ſame Stau 
for whom the ſaid Sacrifice is intended. No ſooner al 
the Lap!ander approach to the Sacred Stone, but he mii 
a dew Reverence, bareheaded, bending his Knees, ll 
performing all the other Ceremonies with a molt f 
found Reſpect, ſuch as anointing the Idol with the Bu 
and Fat of the Beaſt, brought along with him for f 
Purpoſe. Thus far Samuel! Rbeen. The Anonyme 
M. S. adds to this, thut they rye to the righr Hom! 
the Rainder, hs Yard, ro the Left a red Thread, 0 
vered with Tin, and ſome Silver, The Horns and B 
ſays he, of the Had they car to the Piaes Dedicati! 
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orjunkare, where they ſet them up. On the right Horn 
y he the Privy Member of the Raindeer, on the Left a 
{ Thred covered with Tin, and ſome ſmall quantity of 
ver, It is obſervable that the Rites obſerved in the 
orſhip of Storjunkare are the ſame with thoſe uſed in 
Worſhip of Seitha, from whence it is apparent, that 

Idol of the Inhabitants of Torna differs from that of 
> Inhabitants of Lublah and Pitha, only in Name. 
hannes Torneus gives us the following Deſcription of 
> Laſt: The Laplanders meet at certain appointed Times, 
cially on Holy-days, or when any Mi gfortune or Loſs has 

aln them, near their Seitha ; being equip d in their beſt 
parel, they approach the Idol, and offer their Prayers and 
ral ſorts of Sacrifices, viz. the Feet of the 8 ; 
Fleſh, Fat, Shin, Horns and Hoofs. There being, to 
Day, great Quantities to be ſeen of them in thoſe Places, 
re they worſhipp'd the Seitha. Here you ſee the Wor- 
> of the Seitha and the Storjunkare to be the ſame. 
here are in ſome Places found great Numbers of thoſe 
rns placed one above the other, which ſurround theſe 
re Idols like a Fence, and are therefore call'd by the 
planders Tiorfwigard, i. e. a Court fenced with Horns. 
yy call it, ſays Samuel Rheen, Tiorfwigard, i. e. a Place 
loſed with Horns, it being like a Fence to the Idol Stor- 
kare. If we believe the ſaid Author, there are ſome- 
es above a Thouſand of theſe Horns in one Place ; 
adds, That thoſe who bring along with them and ſer 
thoſe Horns, uſed ro hang before them a Garland 
Red of Birch-Tree Branches, ſtuck about with bits of 
ſh cur from every Member of the Sacrifice. They take, 
s he, 4 bit of Fleſh, out of every Member of the Sacri- 
all which they faſten to 4 Bireb. Tree twiſted in a circu- 
Figure, which they hang up before the Horns. From 
nce it is, I believe, that ſome have been miſled into 
is Error, as if the Laplanders did Worſhip the Horns 
the Raindeer ; concerning which, theſe are Tornæus 
Words: Some who either don't know or underſtand bet- 
„ have given out, that the Laplanders Worſhip among 
er Things the Horns of Raindeer. They are, as I ſuppoſe, 
n into this Error, becauſe there are great Heaps of Rain- 
r Horns found in ſeveral Places there : But with how 
tle Reaſon this Aﬀertion is made, I le ve to thoſe whe 
e ſenſible, that theſe Heaps NY Remains of thoſe Sacri- 
ces 
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ces they uſed to offer to their Seitha; it being dui 
83 L= fot Laplanders, fo Facrifice the _—_ 
with their Horns and Hoofs. the remaining* i. 
convert to their private uſe. is is the ordinary 
of Worſhipping Srorjunkare ; befides which 
Two more leſs uſed ; One is, when they carry 5 
crifice alive to the Mountain, where the Idol is H 4 
the Second, when they intend to Sacrifice on the N 3 
rain Dedicated to Storjunkare, but cannot approach +l 
reaſon of its inacceſſibleneſs. The Firſt they 3 
killing the Sacrifice near the Idol, and fo — * = 
the ſame manner as we told before; they boil: the nn 
of the Sacrifice upon the Spot, eſpecially that abou Wi = 
Head and Neck, and unto the Feaſt they invite Wn 
Friends, leaving the Skin behind them; this they ci 
Storjunkare's Feaſt. This is not uſually praCtifed vnn_ 
the Mountains Conſecrated ro Storjunkare , but o 
ſuch as he himſelf op choſen _ mmared for tha nll 
ſe. Samuel Rheen ſays to this Purpoſe ; x 
I ſacred Hills they kill the Reindeer to 283 EF 
Sacrifice, and conſume the Fleſh, after it is boiled nl 
their Friends invited for that Purpoſe ; eſpecially e 
of the Head and Neck: This they call Storjunkare' N = | 
the Shin remains behind for ſome Tears after, The% 3 | 
is, when by reaſon of the Steepneſs of the Holy Wl 
rain, they can't carry up the Sacrifice to the Idol; i 
Caſe, they throw a Stone, dip'd in the Blood of the 
ficed Beaſt, up to the Mountain, and ſo end their bil 
tion. They take a Stone, ſays the ſame Author, wh 
dip in the Blood of the Raindeer, Sacrificed to Stotjui 
and ſo throw it up towards the top of that Mountain, ul 
they believe he 2 vn Dwelling Place. As we doll 
before, that beſides their Worſhipping Thor with 
fices, they uſed, eſpecially once a Year, to 
Images to his Honour; ſo they practiſe the ſame 
Storjunkare, by laying freſh Boughs of Birch and! 
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round his Stone Image. This is commonly done thi 
a Year ; in the Summer with Bonghs of Birch, it be N 
Winter with Pine. The Laplanders, ſays the juſt % 
mentioned Author, are obliged to Honour their Storjunl of 
twice a Tear, in the Winter, by laying Boughs of Pim Ch t 
the Summer of Birch or Graſs, round about them. \ tha 


we have mentioned before out of Torneus, concen 
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> Seithe, is very agreable to this Relation. As often 
they intend to perform this Ceremony, they at the ſame 
e make an Enquiry, whether their God be propitious 
not. For if the Graſs, or what elſe they are to ſtrow 
out him, is light, they look upon ir as a good Omen; 
ir be beavier than ordinary, they fear he is angry with 
m, and therefore endeavour to reconcile him, by de- 
ing ſome Sacrifices to him. The ſame Author ſays to 
> Purpoſe ; If they find the Stones heavier than they 
bt to be, they look upon it as a Sign that Storjunkare is 
nded with them ; but, if they prove lighter than ordi- 
they eſteem him to be Propitious ; to avoid his Anger 
are obliged to make promiſes of Sacrifices. Thus the 
rds of Peucer are to be interpreted, when he ſays; 
en they are going abroad a Hunting or Fiſhing, or are 
po upon any other Enterpriſe, they endeavour, after ſome 
hantments, to move their Gods, whoſe Advice they askh, 
the Place they ſtand in; if they move eaſily, they 
upon it as a good Omen, if they do otherwiſe, they 
iſe themſelves no Succeſs ; if they are immoveable, they 
that they are Offended, This is not practiſed upon 


WDccaſions, nor at all Times, but only when they are 


row the Graſs and Boughs. For, otherwiſe, as I told 
before, they try the Inclination of their Gods by the 
m. It remains now, we ſay ſomething of the third 
of Sacrifice, which is made to the Sun. 
his is choſen out of the Females; neither are the Rain- 
to be full grown, but very Young, according to 
wel Rheen, whoſe Authority we always rely upon 
his Point. They offer, ſays he, to the Sun young Rain- 
, eſpecially Females, The Ceremonics obſerved are 
the ſame, as has been related before, except that 
draw a white Thred thro' the right Ear of the 
ndeer, this being the Sign, ſhewing, that ir belongs 
he Sun; whereas the Sacrifices belonging to Stor- 
are, are diſtinguiſh'd' by a red String. They draw, 


che ſame Author, 4 white Thred thro' the right Ear 


be Raindeer, as a ſign that it is to be Sacrificed to the 
They make a Garland, not of Bovghs of Birch, 
of Willow, on which they faſten the Pieces of Fleſh, 
ch they fix upon a Scaffold, behind their Huts, not un- 
that belonging to Thor. After they have kill'd, ſays 

I 2 he, 
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he, the Raindeer, they take a bit of Fleſh cut out of em : 
Member, which they faſten tc a Garland of Willow, of 1 
bigneſs of a Hoop, belonging to a Hogs.-head. This they (i 
upon 4 high Scaffold, on the back. ſide of their Huts, wall 3 
they uſed to Sacrifice to Thor. This Scaffold is no: Wn 
ſame, bur like to that of Thor, as I ſaid before ; Wn 
chief difference is, that in this there is neither any I 
nor Horns; the Beaſts being not come to their Grow 
and conſequently deſtitute of Horns. The only tl 
in this Scaffold bearing any reſemblance to the Sun, ill 
ing a Circle made our of the Bones of the ſacrificed kn 
Theſe are the Ceremonies obſerved in Sacrificing tr» wn 
Sun. 3 ie 
Beſides thoſe three Gods, which are accounted of 

firſt Rank, they have others of a lower Degree, « Wn 
have ſhewn before; eſpecially the Manes of the Dal 

and the Fuhlian Company. They don't give an ml 
ticular Names to thoſe Ghoſts, but in general call 
Sitte. Neither do they erect them any Images, a 
do to Thor and Storjunkare, only they offer them ne 
certain Sacrifices : The firſt Thing they have to do 
enquire the Will of the Dead, by the Drum, wan 
he will accept of that Sacrifice, Whilſt they are be 
the Drum, after their uſual way, ſome Sing thus; ou 
fort of Sacrifice would you have Manes? And the lt 
ſhewing the deſired Sacrifice, they draw a black = 
thro* the Beaſt's right Ear, which is to be Sam 
They draw, ſays the ſo often mentioned Author, « i 
String thro' the right Ear of the Raindeer, to be ſar 


to the Dead. The anonymous M. S. which likewiſe ſp - 
tions the Words of the Song, ſays, that they rye the V's 
about the Horns, being made of Wooll ; The Nuß ee 
ſays he, or other Beaſts to be Sacrificed to the Dead, e 
have a black Woollen String tyed to their Hm: 
done they kill their Sacrifice, the Fleſh whereof RP” ” 
ſpend for their own uſe, except a ſmall Piece oP" / 
Heart and another of the Lungs ; each of which the 114 
vide into three Parts, and put them upon as mam & unt. 
which aſter they have been well dipd in the Blood acc 
the Sacrifice, they bury under Ground. The del rea 
mentioned anonymous M. S. has theſe Words: Nu; 


zahe a Piece of the Heart and of the Lungs, which thy 
in th:ee Pieces, and after they have faſtned them # 
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ee Sticks and dip d them in Blood, they bury them under 
und, in the ſame manner, viz. in a Cheſt or Box made 
er the Faſhion of a Lapland Dray. The Words, after 
ſame manner, have a relation to a preceding Paſſage, 
hen he ſpeaks of the Bones of thoſe Sacrifices, which 
nſed ro take out and bury, as Samuel Rheen informs 
: Then they take all the Bones, ſays he, which they put 
a Cheſt made for that Purpoſe, and thus bury them. Of 
we ſhall have occaſion to ſay more hereafter, when 
come to treat of the Funeral Rites of the Laplanders, 
ere the ſame is made uſe of. We will add no more at 
ſent upon this Head, but that theſe are the Ceremo- 
obſerved to this Day in Sacrificing to the Dead a- 
g thoſe Laplanders, who have not ſhaken off the Su- 
itions of their Anceſtors. We will now come to the 
ian Company, whom, as I have ſhewn before, they 
Fublafolket, Theſe, as well as the Ghoſts, have no 
ues or Images allotted for their Worſhip, the Place 
re they are worſhipped being a Tree, at about a Bow 
—_ from the back-ſide of their Hurts. They likewiſe 
hip them by Sacrifices, a Deſcription of which has 
left us by Samuel Rheen, in the following Words; 
Day before the Feaſt of the Fuhlian Company, being 
iſtmaſs-Eve, and on Chriſtmaſs- Day it ſelf, they offer 
rſtztious Sacrifices, in Honour of the Fublian Company, 
they ſuppoſe. wandring at that time thro' the neigb- 
ing Foreſts and Mountains, The manner thus: On 
iſtmaſs· Eve they Faſt, or rather abſtain from all ſorts 
leſh ; but of every thing elſe they eat, they carefully pre- 
je a ſmall quantity. The ſame they perform on Chriſt- 
s. Day, when they live very Plentiful. All the Bits they 
e preſerved for theſe two Days, they put in a ſmall Cheſt 
de of the Bark of Birch, in the ſhape of a Boat, with its 
s and Oars ; they pour alſo ſome of the Fat of the Broth 
n it, and thus hang it on a Tree, about a Bow Shot di- 
WW: from the back-ſide of their Huts, for the uſe of the 
lian Company, wandring at that time about the Foreſts, 
untains, and the Air. Thus we have alſo given you 
account of this kind of Sacrifices, which reſemble in 
rear meaſure the Libations of the Ancients to their 
niuss. Bur why they do this in a Boat, they know 
nor can give the leaſt reaſon for it. In my Opinion, 
I 3 this 
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this ſeems to intimate, that they had ir firſt from forty | 
Parts, where perhaps they uled fo piy a 51511 Revell 
to the Company of Angels, who brought the News oi 
of Chriſt's Birth; as I told you before; Of th wit 
could not be inform'd but by Chriſtians , who probahtill 
might come thither in ancient Times by Sea, and c > 
quently in Veſſels. So much concerning the Idolatry il 
uperſtitious Worſhip of the Lapland Gods, which is lil 

tinued to this Day, if not by all, at leaſt among a ow E 
many of the Laplanders, as far as we have been a 
diſcover them by the experience and enquiry of <8 
who have frequented and lived a conſiderable time in 
I. 


Parts; for, as Lundius well obſerves, it muſt be ach 
ledged at the ſame time, that there are many Things wlll 
ing, in relation to thoſe Sacrifices, which, if they will 
to bg deſcribed in all their Circumſtances, would ry 
the en of a Man, who had had the opportunity d 
ing preſent at, and an exact ocular Witnefs of then, i 
well as of their Magical Arts, both which they are will 
careful to hide from others, it being almoſt ĩimpoſſ ul 
learn any thing of that kind from them, unleſs when 
are Drunk, and that the Strength of the Liquor ml 
them ſpeak what they would not at another time. an 
times you may Fiſh ſomething out of their Chill 
tho" at the ſame time they give them a great aan 
not to diſcover the leaſt Thing of this kind wi 

Swedes. 
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CH AP. XI. 


the Magical C eremonieß, and Arts of the 
Laplanders. 


Here is ſcarce a Country under the Sun, whither the 
Name of Lapland has reach'd by Fame or other- 
e, which does not always look upon this Nation as 
tly addicted to Magick. It is this that has induced 
to treat in this Chapter of their Magick, this being 
Second of the capital Branches of their Impieties, 
ich are not as yet quite aboliſhed among them. And 
begin with the Ancients, Facob Aiegler has already in 
time, given them this Character; That they are. great 
i in Sorcery. And Damian a Goes gives us the ſame 
ſcription of them. They are ſo well inſtructed in Ma- 
a by their Enchant ments they are able to ſtop 
„, when under full Sail, not to mention here ſeveral 
frage Effets of their Art. Neither are the nor- 
; Writers differing from them in this Point ; Theſe 
ntries, lays Olaus Magnus, of Finland and Lapland, 
ending to the furthermoſt Parts of the North, were in 
time of Paganiſm ſo well inſtrufted in Sorcery, as if they 
d been inſtructed in this damnable Art, by Zoroaſter the 
rſian himſelf. Peter Claudi ſays of the Norwegian Lap- 
ders: They are ſuch prodigious Sorcerers, that I much 
eſtion, whether they ever could, or now can be match'd in 
rs Art, by any upon Earth. Tho' at the ſame time ſome 
the Lappofinni are worſe than the Finlandets living near 
be 2 This is the Judgment of the Hiſtorians 
ncerning the Laplanders of the later Ages; and con- 
dering, they ſpeak to the ſame purpoſe of the Biarmi 
eit Predeceſſors, this verifies our former Opinion of 
eir being deſcen led from the ſame Original. The Biar- 
„ ſays Olaus Magnus, are very expert in Witchcraft. 


labolical Arts, they know how to bewitch People ſo, that 
bey take away the uſe of their Limbs and Reaſon, and ma- 
ly times induce them to lay violent Hands on themſelves. 
axe gives us an Inſtance of this kind, when he ſays: 
14 Then 
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or, either by their Looks, certain Words, or ſome other L. 1. c. 1. 
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the Biarmi inſtead of Arms, having recourſe to Are, 48 
by their Enchantments raiſe a Storm, the brightneſs of vi 
Sun being ſoon overcaſt by the Darkneſs of thick Clouds if 
Rains : The Hiſtory of K. Heraud and Sturteſon, ſpect, 
ing much to the ſame effect, leaves no room to doubt 
the Truth of it. Tis true, it muſt be confeſs'd that nw 
a-days the Laplanders do neither ſo frequently nor py 
lickly practiſe it, as in former times, which makes 4 
dræas Buræus ſay : The Laplanders are not now ſo nil 
addicted to magical Superſtitions as in former Ages, - il 
not long after; The greateſt part of the Laplander; oil 
free from thoſe magical Superſtitions. Which is confine nl 
by Peucerus, who lived long before him: Now «4 il 
ſays he, they don't uſe ſo frequently their Enchantment, if 
they did before, becauſe the King of Sweden has made wii 
ſevere Laws againſt them. Nevertheleſs there are ui 
few among them, who apply themſelves to Magick. ' | 
you deſire to know the reaſon of it, beſides rhoſe mai 
oned before in general, I can give you no better, wi 
that they think ir abſolutely necefſary, to defend ua 
ſelves againſt the Deſigns of their Country-men. Tull 
they frankly confeſs, and Peter Claudi relates ir upon wh 
own Credit; That the knowledge of thoſe Arts is lookd wil 
on by them as abſolutely neceſſary, to prevent the dang" if 
being hurt by others. For which reaſon they have wall 
certain Maſters and Tutors; and Parents bequeatult 
their Children, as part of their Inheritance, ſuch Spin 
or Dzmons, as they have found ſerviceable to them. Cl 
cerning the Firſt Torneus ſays ; Some are inſtrufted in i 
Art, and perfected by Practice. And Peter Claudi, M 
ſend their Chil.l:en te be inſtructed by the Laplanders, «i 
in the Magical Art. Sturteſon mentions a certain V 
called Gunilda, who was, by her Father Odxor Hus 
living in Halogaland, ſent to Motle, then King of ul 
Fin Lapmark or Norwegian Lapland, to learn the Fil 
Arts. He likewiſe makes mention of two Fla 
whoſe Magical Artifices he relates at large. Noth 
more frequent, than that the Parents are the Maſtev 
who inſtruct their own Sons in this Art: Thoſe, ſays 10 
neus, who have attained to this Magical Art by Inſtrum 
receive it either from their Parents, or from ſome Boay tl 
and that by degrees, which they put in practice, as often 
13 Opportunity offers, Thus they accompliſh themle 
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this Art, eſpecially if their Genius leads them to it. 
r, they don't look upon every one as a fit Scholar, 
y ſome are accounted quite incapable of ir, notwith- 
nding they have been ſufficiently inſtructed, as I have 
en informed by very credible People. And Job. Tor- 
confirms it by theſe Words: As the Laplanders are 
urally of different Inclinations, ſo are they not equally 
pable of attaining to this Art. And in another Paſſage; 
y bequeath the Demons as part of their Inheritance, 
ich is the reaſen that one Family excels the other in this 
gical Art. From whence it is evident, that certain 
ole Families have their own Demons, not only dif- 
ng from the familiar Spirits of others, but alſo quite 
trary and oppoſite to them. Beſides this, not only 
ole Families, but alſo particular Perſons have ſome- 
es One, ſometimes more Spirits belonging to them, to 
ure them againſt the Deſigns of other Demons, or elſe 
hurt others. Olaus Petri Niurenius ſpeaks to this effect, 
een be ſays: They are attended by a certain Number of 
,, ſome by Three, others by Two, or at leaſt by One. 
= La/? is intended for their Security, the other to hurt 
s, The Firſt commands all the reſt, Some of thoſe 
acquire with a great deal of Pains and Prayers, 
e without much trouble, being their Attendants from 
ir Infancy. Joh. Tornæus gives us a very large Account 
it. There are ſome, ſays he, who naturally are Magi- 
ns; anabominable Thing indeed. For, thoſe who the De- 
knows will prove very 1 to him in this Art, he 
es on in their very Infancy with a certain Diſtemper, 
en they are haunted with Apparitions and Viſions, by 
ieh they are in proportion of their Age, inſtructed in the 
di ments of this Art. Thoſe who are a ſecond Time taken 
th this Diſtemper, have more Apparitions coming before 
m, than in the Firſt, by which they receive much more 
ht into it, than before. But if they are ſeiſed a third 
e with this Diſeaſe, which then proves very dangerous, 


— 


d often not without the hazard of their Lives ; then it 
they ſee all the Apparitions the Devil is able to contrive, 
accompliſh them in the Magical Art. Thoſe are arrived 
ſuch a Degree of Perfection, that without the help of the 
rum, they can foretel things ts come, a great whil: before; 
d are ſo ſtrongly poſſeſſed by the Devil, that they fore- 


e Thirgs, even againſt their Will, Thus not long ago, 4 
certain 
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certain Laplander, who 3s ſtill alive, did voluntarily 8 
liver his Drum to me, which I had ofte> defired of hin 
fore; notwithſtanding all this, be told me in a vi wil 
lancholy Poſture, that tho he had put away his Drum, oil 
intended to have any other hereafter, yet he ſhould fog 
every Thing without it, as he had done before. At ax wil 
ſtance of it, he told me truly all the particular Acid. 
that had happened to me in my Fourney into Lapland ; . 
ing at the ſame time heavy Complaints, that he dẽj˖C 
know, what uſe to make of bis Eyes, thoſe Things being y 
ſented to his Sight much againſt his Will. Lundiu ol 
ſerves tha! ſome of the Laplanders are ſeiſed upan H 
Demon, when they are arrived to a middle Age, . 
following manner: Whilſt they are buſie in rhe Wo 
the Spirit I to them, where they Diſcoutſe will 
cerning the Conditions, upon which the Demon ol 
them his aſſiſtance, which done, he reaches them 1 
rain Song, Which they are obliged te keep in conftare i : 
membrance. They muſt return the next Day to the nth, 
Place, where the ſame Spirit appears to them again, ih: 
repeats the former Song, in caſe he takes a Fancy van 
Perſon, if not he does not appear at all. Theſe nn 
make their appearances under different Shapes, ſome 
Fiſhes, ſome like Birds, others like a Serpent or D 
others in the Shape of a Pigmee, about a Yard Mee 
being attended by Three, Four or Five other U 
of the ſame bigneſs, ſometimes by more, bur never ſr 
ceeding Nine. No ſooner are they ſeized by the oer 
bur they appear in a moſt ſurpriſing Poſture, like RS 
Men, bereaved of the uſe of Reaſon. This coe. 
for fix Months, during which time they don't ſuffer a: 
of their Kindred to come near them, not ſo mud 

their own Wives and Children: They ſpend moſt ds. 
time in the Woods and other ſolitary Places, being 
Melancholy and Thoughtful , ſcarce raking avy er 
which makes them extreamly Weak. If you ak- nn) « 
Children, where and how their Parents ſuſtain wt \ 
ſelves, they will tell you, that they receive their PP! 
narce from their Genii, The ſame Author gives & 
remarkable Inſtance of this kind in a young L, 
called Olaus, being then a Scholar in the School of B lea 
ſala, of about eighteen Years of Age. This young Pp." 
low fell mad on a ſudden, making moſt dreadful Poly” * 
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W: Ourcries, that he was in Hell, and his Spirit tor- 
red beyond what could be expreſs'd. If he took a 
Lk in Hand, ſo ſoon as he mer with the Name of 
SUS' he threw the Book upon the Ground, in great 
Iry, which after ſome time being paſs d over, they uſed 
a him, whether he had ſeen any Viſion, during this 
trafic > He anſwered, that abundance of Things had ap- 
red to him, and that a mad Dog being tyed to his 
Wor. followed him wherever he ſtirt'd. In his lucid 
WM: cryvals he would tell them, that the firſt beginning of ir 
pned to him one Day, as he was going out of the Doors, 
make Water, when a great Flame _ before his 
es and touching his Ears, a certain Perſon appear'd fo 
all Naked. The next Day he was ſeiſed with a 
pſt terrible Head-Ach, ſo that he made moſt lamenta- 
> Outcries, and broke every Thing that came under 
& Hands : This unfortunare Perſon's Face was as Black 
a Coal, and he uſed to ſay, that the Devil moſt com- 
bnly _ to him in the Habit of a Miniſter, in a 
Cloak; during his Firs he would ſay that he was 
ounded by Nine or Ten Fellows of a low Stature, 
no did uſe him very barbarouſly, tho at the ſame time 
e ſtanders by did not perceive the leaſt thing like it. 
e would often climb to the Top of the higheſt Fir- 
2es, with as much ſwiftneſs as a Squirrel, and leap 
on again to the Ground, without receiving the leaſt 
rr. e always loved Solirude, flying the Converſa- 
on of other Men. He would run as ſwift as a Horſe, 
being impoſſible for any Body to overtake him. He 
ſed ro ralk amongſt the Woods to himſelf, no otherwiſe, 
an if ſeveral Perſons had been in his Company. 
I am apt to believe, that thoſe Spirits, were not al- 
gether unknown to the Ancients, and that they are the 
ame, which were called by Tertullian Paredri, and are 
pentioned by Monſieur Valois, in his Eccleſiaſt ical Hiſto- 
Wy of Euſebius. 
Whenever a Laplander has occaſion for his Familiar 
Spirit, he calls to him, and makes him come by only 
inging the Song, he taught him at their firſt Enterview ; 
y which means he has him at his Service as often as he 
leaſes : And becanſe they know them Obſequious and 
derviceable, they call them Sveie, which ſignifies as much 
n their Tongue, as the Companions of their Labour, or 
| their 
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their Help-mates. Lundius has made another * 
tion, very well worth taking notice of, viz. =_ 
Spirits or Demons never appear to the Women, t em 1 


into their Service; of which I don't to 
the true Cauſe, unleſs one might ſay, thar pe I 
do it out of Pride, or a natural Averſion they hay 
the Female Sex, ſubject ro ſo many Infirmities. Twal 
Women who apply themſelves to Witchcraft among i 
Laplanders, and are by them called Kwuepekaſs, i. e. with 
cereſſes, perform it by pronouncing certain Words, wif 
gical Characters, and other Ceremonies, which they ni 
uſe of to the detriment of thoſe they have a Grudge wii 
Bur it is time to proceed to their Magical Arts, wlll 


der the Firſt thoſe who make uſe of no Inſtrument a 
The Second may be ſubdivided into two Parts, ac 
ing to the difference of the Inſtruments they make E 
One comprehends all, where the Drum is made ue 
the other all ſuch Things, ro which they uſe Knors, Du 
Spells, Conjurations, and ſuch like. We ſpeak fu 
the Drum, this being an Inſtrument peculiar in rhis H 

to the Laplanders, who call it Kannus, as Fob, Im 
Miniſter of Torna informs us in his Treatiſe of 2 
They uſed, ſays he, to perform their ſuperſtitious il 
the means of a certain Wooden Inſtrument (called by wall 
Kannus) made after the Faſhion of a Drum. And inal 
Deſcription of Sweden, The Laplanders call it Quobduf 
Kannus, we call it the Lapland or Magical Drum, | 
Drum 1s made of Wood. They make, ſays Olaus Pen 4 
their Drum out of a hollow Trunk of a large Tree, Wil 

mult be of a Pine, Firr or Birch-Tree, growing in «if 
rain particular Places, and turning according tothe C 
of the Sun; as has been found by Experience, 2, 


conſirmed by the Teſtimony of Samuel Rheen : The Hour 
land Drums, ſays he, are made of Pine, Firr or Bil L 
but the Tree, out of which they are cut, muſt grow it r 

ic 


particular Place, and turn direfly according to the cu 
of the Sun, not contrary, Which ſhews, that Peu 
was in the wrong when he ſays; They make uſe il 
Drum made of Metal. Where it is to be obſerved, Pc: 
a Tree is ſaid to turn according to the Courſe of 
Sun, when the Grain of the Wood, turning from the e. 
tom to the Top, winds from the Right to the leſt H ::-/ 
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is being a Token to them, that the Tree is a e 
the Sun, which, purſuant to the Myſteries of their 
eligion, they Worſhip under the Name of Thor. 
ke it out of one Piece of Wood, which muſt be of 
> Root, cleft aſunder, and hollowed out on one fide, 
er which they ſtretch the Skin; the other fide delay con- 
x, is the lower part, where is the Handle to hold by 
is is made by two Hollowneſſes on the out fide ot the 
dy of it, the Wood remaining betwixt them, being 
ſtead of a Handle. That part, on which the Skin is 
ined, reſembles a Circle, approaching however more 
an Oval than circular Figure, its diameter ſeldom ex- 
ding half a Yard ; but is often leſs. They are co- 
ed with one Skin only. One ſide of this Drum, ſays 
aus Petri, they cover with a Skin. Which makes Tor- 
compare them to our Kettle-Drums, for, fays he, 
are Inſtruments made after the Faſhion of our Bokor 
> the Swedes call a Kettle- Drum) only they are of a more 
eng Figure. Tho in another Place he ſays very well, 
t they differ alſo from them in this, that they are not 


tc gether ſo round, nor ſo deep, and, that the Skin is not 


ed to them with Iron Screws, but with Wooden Pegs. 
Shave allo ſcen ſome, the Skin of which was not faſten- 
by Peg, but ſewed with the Sinews of Raindeer. 


nt, made cf Metal, with a Hammer, repeating his Blows 
pn the Anvil: By which that he underſtands nothing elſe 
t the Drum, will be ſhewn hereafrer. The Engraver, 
ho made the Cur before that Chapter, was queſtionleſs 
thoſe Words miſled into an Error, which made him 
ta Smith's Anvil, with a Serpent and Frog upon it, 
e Smith's Hammer laying by, quite contrary to the in- 
ntion of the Author, and the nature of the Thing he was 
d Delineate ; the Laplander making no uſe of a Smith's 
Invil, but of a Drum, which becauſe they bear with a 
ind of a Hammer, this made Olaus call it an Anvil. 
pon the Skin, which covers this Drum, they Paint di- 
ers Figures in Red, made of the Bark of an Alder- tree 
deaten and boil'd for a conſiderable Time. The Shin, 
ays Johannes Tornæus, is all over painted with divers Fi- 
ures in Rd, made with the Bark of the Alder-tree. Sa- 
nue Ween agrees with him, when he ſays ; They ſtretch 
a 
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aus Magnus did call it an Anvil, but not very pro- L. 3. c. 
rly : Theſe are his Words; He beat the Frog or Ser. 27. 
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a-Shin over the Drum, painted with various Figures, of i; 
Bark of the Alder-tree., He alſo gives us allo a HH 
ralogue of theſe Figures, as follows: About the du 
of the Drum, they draw ſeveral Lines quite croſs, ui 
which they paint. thoſe of their Gods, that are moſt zi 
verenced among them, viz. Thor the ſupream_Raler il 
all the reſt, with his Attendance ; then Storjunkare wil 
his: theſe are placed on the Top of the firſt Line, Twll 
they make another Line parallel to the former, wi 
reaching only half croſs the Drum; here they plac oil 
Picture of Chriſt and his Apoſtles. . All the Figures ali 
theſe Lines, repreſenting Birds, Stars or the Moon, Wil 
low them, in tke Center of the Drum, ſtands the will 
as the middlemoſt ef the Planets, upon which they will 
the Bundle of Brazen Rings as often as they intem 
beat the Drum. Under the Sun they place the cer: 
al Things, and various Sorts of living Creatures; ll 
as Bears, Wolves, Raindeer, Otters, Faxes and See 
as likewiſe Marſhes, Lakes, Rivers and ſuch like. Tu 
is the Lapland Drum, according to the Deſcription ul 
by Samuel Rheen, of which he has left us the follow 
Delineation, 5 ; 
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In the Drum 4. 4 marks Thor, & his eh, 
junkare, d his Servants, e Birds, F Stars, g Chriſt, 5 
Apoſtles, i a Bear, k a Wolf, / a Raindeer, m 0 
„ the Sun, o a Lake, p a Fox, q a Squirrel, rah 


nr, 
2 the Drum B. à ſignifies God the Father, þ |, 
Chriſt, c the Holy Ghoſt, d S. Fobn, e Death, fa d 

a Squirril, þ Heaven, i the Sun, Ia Wolf, m the 

cik, A an Ouhr Cock, or wild Cock, o Friendſhip 
the wild Raindeer, p Anundus Erici (unto whom f 
Drum did belong) killing a Wolf, 4 Gifts, r an (nk 
J Friendſhip with other Laplanders, t a Swan, 92 
to try the Condition of others, and whether a Dilteny 
be Curable, + a Bear, » a Hog, Ba Fiſh, V oneg 
rying a Soul ro Hell. 

For the reſt I have obſerved, that all their Drum: 
not Painted with the ſame Figures; I my ſelf har 
leſs than Three, which are very different, One of wit 
I have repreſented here with the Firſt, by the Lem! 
And Fohannes Tornæus has given us a different Deſcrin 
of them, in the following Words; They divide ther 
gures in relation to different Countries, but eſpecial 
three Parts; The Firſt Diviſion is intended for Natl 
and ſome other Swediſh Provinces, placed on the Soul $ 
of the Drum, and diſtinguiſhed from the others by a Li 
this alſo contains the next Neighbouring City of Nute, t 
they uſed to Traffick moſt. As for Inſtance, in thoſe Dn 
which are made at Torna or Kiemi, you will ſee the Cit 
Torna Painted, with its Church, Miniſter, the Govn 
of Lapland, and ſeveral other Perſons, with when 
uſed to Converſe. So likewiſe the High-way leading 
tbeir q wel ing Place to Torna, which ſerves them to © 
der when the Miniſter, the Governour, or certain « 
Perſons will come that way, as alſo what is tranſacted ti 
On the Northern Side of the Drum, they paint Nor 
with what chiefly belongs to it, But betwixt both" 
Countries they place Lapland, which takes up the gui 
part of the Drum, with moſt of ſuch Creatures as are} 
in that Country. Here you ſee whole Herds of wild N 

cer painted, Bears, Foxes, Wilves and all Sorts x 
Beaſts, placed there with an intent to diſcover whert u 
are to be found ; whether a tame Raindeer, if loſt, i 
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found again, and where; whether their » my young 

es will be long lived; whether they ſhall be ſueceſafui in 

ir Net Fiſhing; a Sick Body, whether he will recover or 

; whether a Woman with Child is likely to have an ca- 

Labour ; whethor a certain Perſon ſhall dye or not, and 

what means ; and many other Things they want to know 

ill not pretend to give you the true Reaſon of this dif- 

ence, bur as I am informed, ſome Drums are inten- 

d for more malicious Deſigns than others, and are ber- 

adapted to the accompliſhing of their Magical Art; 

ich makes me believe that according to the different | 

2ntion of what Buſineſs they are to be applyed to. 
either add or rake away certain Figures, and ſome- | 

es alſo make conſiderable Alterations. For the ber- 

underſtanding of the diverfity of theſe Drums, I bere 

e you the Draught of two other Drums, both which 
| from the IIluſtrious Lord Chancellor of Se- 


, | SS 
| 


UE | 


73; Efe) of Lapland 


th the Figutes of theſe Drums repreſent and ſhew 
he Signs and their Explication, as they were ſent to 
in the ſame manner as I have repreſented in the 


d here I muſt acknowledge, that this is nor. the 
Obligation I haye to this illuſtrious Lord of this 
he having likewiſe ſent me a Third ſcarce ro-be 
d for its bigneſs, mark d with E. the Draught of 
I give you likewiſe, together with another mark d 
EF; for which I am obliged to the Illuſtrious Lord 
Flemming, Colonel of a Swediſh Regiment: 
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Upon this oceaſion 1 cannot forbear to 
you the Figure, as well as the Explication ofa 
Drum of this kind, exceeding all rhe reſt ban 
neſs and the number of its Characters. Ir bel 
certain Citizen of SFockbolm, called Laurence 
Mr. Laurence Norman has ſent me the Drau g 
the Explication of the Figures, taken from the 
a certain Laplander, a Native of Torna, by 
Utterins, June 16. 1673. 9 

1. Paul of Torna, 2. the River of Torna, 3 
let of Torna, 4. the Weather - Cock pointing to 
by the help. of a Line mark d with two Croſſe 
6. the Sun, 7. the Moon, 8. the Thunder, 9 
of God, 10. the Angel Gabriel, 1 1. S. John, 1 
13. S. Matthew, 14. S. Martin, 15. S. Luke, Wl 
Sergeant, 17. the Rain, 18. the Light of the Su 
Wind, 20. Good Fortune, 21. Bad Fortune 
Earth, 23. the Water, 24. the Fire, 25. 4 
dicared to Sacrifices, 26. dedicared 
crifices, 27. the Mountain Stadeberg, dedica 
fices, 28. the Mountain Titro, dedicated ro Sa 

| 


J » 


Sweden, 30. Ruſſia, 31. Holland, 32. England, 
34. France, 35. Cologne, 36. Turkey, 37. Lal 
Finland, 39. the Cities of Finland, 40. the Citi 
den, 41. the Cities of Germany, 42. the Village 
bonrers, 43. War, 44. Peace, 45. ſome Peri 
ro Church, 46. a great Ship, 47. a Chaloup. 
land Idol, 49. the Devil's Boar, 50. the Ho 
the Lap/anders, 51. a Citizen, $2. his Wife, 528 
try-man, 54. his Wife, 35. a Laplander or 
55. the Governour of Lapland, 57. the Covern 
rleman, 53. a Bayliff, 59. a Lapland Churcin 
Church of the City of Torna, 61. the Counen_ 
of the Lapmark of Torna, 62. the Holy S 

Laplanders, 63. the Trunk of the Holy Tree on 
landers, 64. a Bear, 65. a Cow, 66. an Ox, 69888 
68. a Raindeer, 69. a Sheep, 70. a Hog, 7 
with a long Tail, 72. a 73. a Swan, 74 
75. a great wild Cock, 76. a Laplander Travelln 
Sledge, 77. the Mountains of Lapland, dedicate 
crifices, 73. a Lapland Hur, 79. the moſt dangen 
malicious Sorcerers, 80. a Prieſt, $1. a Man, $4 
rel, $2. a Firr-tree, 84. a Pine-rree, $5. a Hal 
Foz, 87. the young One of a Raindeer, 838 
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>. a Cat, 90. a 91. a Bog or Lake, and 


Fiſhes, and a Boat in it, 92. a Caſtor, 93. a cer- 
aft called Ferf or Goulu, 94. a 95. a Dogs 
Drnerckre or Ornskre, a corrupted Word, ſignifying 
as much as the caſt off Skin of a Serpent, 97. 4 
„ 98. a Frog, 99. the God Nao, 100. the De- 
tech, 101. the Genius of the Mountains, 102. the 
Hell, 103. Death, 104. an Otter, 105. Lucifer, 
modeus, 107. a Tyre, i. e. a magical Ball, 108. 
Arrows, 109. it has happened according to the 
Will, 110. it has happened contrary to the De- 
ntion, 111, the ſame Devil, 112. his Sergeant, 
ends conſtantly his Perſon, 113. the Kettle of 
114. Spectres, 115. 116, 
, 117. the firſt Preſident of the Aſſembly of Magi» 
118. the ſecond Prefident of the ſame Aſſembly. 
de third Preſident of the ſame College, 120. the 
Prefident of the ſame Aſſembly, 121. the Sorce- 
g to their Meeting-Place, with thoſe Children 
truct in the Magick, 122. the Place where the 
aſſemble, and their chief Maſter, 123. the Di- 
Drontheim, 124. the Gallows, 125. the Priſon, 
Chief Judge, 127. the Law, 128. the rwelve 
129. the Chamber, where the Judges fit to give 
ent, 130. the Preſiding Judge, 131. What is Law, 
hat is no Law, 133. the Feaſt of the Nativity of 
134. Eaſter, 135. Whitſontide, 136. the Feaſt of 
137. S. Marys or Midſummer Day, 138. 
ay of the Sun, 139. S. Eric's Day, 140. S. John's 
141. S. Peter's Day, 142. S. Fames's Day, 143. 
chael's Day, 144. to Sacrifice without exceprion, 
dne that Speaks Truth, 146. thoſe who are pernici- 
the Earth and Waters, 147. Health, 148. Sick- 
149. a morral Wound given by a magical Javelin, 
ot allowed to Sacrifice to any God of the Moun- 
neither ro the Trunk of a Tree, nor ro any Stone, 
le this Character implies, that ir will be in vain, 
ſucceſsful. Thus I have given you an Explication 
ge of the Contents of this Drum, of which you 
ee the Draught over Leaf. | 
bw, to make this Dram uſeful, there are two Things 
red; an Index and a Hammer. The Firſt ſhews 
hing defired by pointing at ſome certain Figure on 
Drum, with the other they beat the Drum. I call 
K 4 that 
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that an Index, what Samuel Rheen calls « Bunch of Ring ; 
made of Meral. For when they make uſe of the 


they rake a pretty large Ring, on which they hang ſeys. 


ral ſmall ones, all which make up a Bunch. Tho 
alſo ſometimes vary in this Point. One of thoſe I haye 
by me, is made of a thick Piece of Copper, about the 
bigneſs of a Crown Piece, with a ſquare Hole in the 
middle; and inſtead of the ſmall Rings, it is hung round 
about with little Copper Chains. The other is made of 
Braſs, on which hangs a round Copper Plate, faſtned u 
little Chains. I have alſo ſeen ſome made of Bones, ts 
ſembling in ſhape the Greek Letter a, with Rings bang. 
ing abour them ; and of ather different Shapes. 'Mine 
I have given you a Draught of, with the two Drum 
A. B. mark'd with G. However ſince they moſt com 
monly make uſe of a Ring (thoſe Drums ſent me by m 
Lord Chancellor, having no others than ſuch) this is th 
reaſon, why the ſo often · mentioned anonymous M. & has 
call d them barely Rings. The Ring, ſays he, laid wa 
the Drum, did not ſtand ſtill in any certain Place, Ola 
Magnus calls them Brazen Serpents or Toads : Por ſo 
they call thoſe Rings, nor that they are really ſuch, « 
have any reſemblance to Serpents or Toads, but becauk 
by thoſe Rings they repreſentthoſe Creatures, which they 
look upon to be very acceptable to the Devil, and whole 
Pictures they frequently make uſe of in their Magick. 
Peucerus calls them Frogs, They have likewiſe, ſays he, « 
brazen Frag, faſtned to an Iron Bar: Perhaps becauſ 
there is no great difference betwixt a Toad and a Fra; 
Which makes Olaus Petri ſay: In the Center they diu 
the Pifture of their God, upon which they lay a Frog or ſome 
ot her Piece made of Braſs, Tornæus tells us that the L 
landers call it Arpa. The Index, ſays he, which they cal 
Arpa, is compoſed out of ſeveral Chain Rings, made of Ci 
per, Iron, Braſs or Silver: Which ſhews us, that they art 
not only made of Braſs, but alſo of ſeveral other Merals 
The Hammer they call that ſame Inſtrument, wherewitl 
they beat the Drum, as we may ſee from what has been 
alledged out of Olaus Magnus and Fohannes Torn ei; the 
Laſt of which ſays ; They raiſe their Familiar Spirits h 
beatins the Shin with a Hammer. Burt this Hammer mul 
be imagined io have the leaſt reſemblance ro a Smiths 
Hammer, as the Engraver of Olaus Magrius's had fallly 
perſuaded himſelf, but it is a certain Inſtrument fo 1 d 
25 . 
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lade of a Raindeer's Horn, branching our like a Fork; 
is being the Head of the Hammer, the reſt the Handle. 
he true Shape of ir I have given you in the ſame Cur, 
hich contains the two Drums under A. and B. the Ham- 
er being markd with H. With this Hammer 
ey beat the Drum, not ſo much to make a Noiſe, 
t thereby to pur the Ring, laid upon the Skin, into 
jotion, ſo as to paſs over the Pictures, till they are ſa- 
fied in what they look for. And thus I have given you 
deſcription of the Lapland Drum, with all its Apperti- 
ncies, viz. the Ringand the Hammer, ſuch as they uſe 
hong the Laplanders, ſubject to the Crown of Sweden. 
e Finlanders, bordering upon Norway, and ſubject to 
nmark, do likewiſe uf. thoſe Drums, but ſomething 
ferent of thoſe I have deſcribed to you juſt now; as 
manifeſt from the Deſcription given of them by the 
rned Olaus Wormics. It is however my Opinion, Thar 
difference betwixt theirs and ours is not real, bur ra- 
r accidental; arifing from thence, that the Drum de- 
ibed by Wormius, was perhaps intended for ſome par- 
ular uſe. Bur let us ſee, for Morminus deſcribes the 
rum he makes mention of in the Deſcription of his 
dy ; The Lapland Drum, ſays he, which they uſe in 
ir Magick, and by beating which, to a certain Tune, 
y pretend to diſcover many Things, is made of an oval 
ece of Wood hollowed ; its Length is about a Foot, its 
edth ten Inches, having ſix Holes cut in it with a Handle 
the middle; whereby they hold it with the left Hand, 
iſt they beat with the Right. Over this they flretch a 
in, faſined to it with Nerves, painted with divers rude 
0d Figures, drawn with Blood or ſome other Red Colour. 
on this lies a Piece of Braſs in the Shape of a Rhom- 
des, ſomewhat convex, its Diameter being of two Inches. 
the Middle of which, and on each Corner, hangs a ſmall 
ſs Chain, The Inſtrument made of Bone, wherewith 
beat the Drum, is about ſix Tuches long. of the thick- 
s of a little Finger, reſembling the Latin T. The Lap- 
ders uſe this Drum upon divers Occaſions. and pretend 
do great Matters by the help of it; which makes them 
e it in great Eſteem, and keep it with much Reverence; 
y ſecure and wrap it up together with the Index and 
mmer in a Lamb«kin. The Laplanders, ſays Samuel 
en, ſet a great da ue upon their Dum, for they always 


heed 


the Laplanders, and dedicated to this peculiar uſe, 
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it wrepd up, together with the Rings and Ham 
pag Land Thus it is in my Edition, tho har 
found it in another written Loomskin, which does not fy. 
nifiea Lamb-Skin, but the Skin of a certain Bird, of th 
Water Fowl kind, and is in this Country called Lom 
Wormiu has given us a Deſcription of it in his Stud 
and I ſhall perhaps have an Opportunity of deſcribin 
it more at large, when I ſhall publiſh a Catalogue of d 
Rarities I preſerve in my Study. Nay, they look u 
this Drum as a Sacred Thing, which for this Reala 
muſt not be touch d by marriagable Women. No Hin 
ſays the ſame Author, har is come to Age of Mui 
is permitted to touch the Drum, If the Drum is to ben 
moved from one Place to another, it is either carrie 
laſt of all, and by the Hands of a Man, or elſe math 
brought by a quite different Road, or ſome untrod Wy, 
The Drum, ſays the ſame Author, never goes Firſt, „ 
Laſt of all, being carried by a Man, and not « Huna 
Sometimes thro' ſuch Roads as were never made uſe of 
fore. He gives us likewiſe the Reaſon of it, vi. * 
cauſe they are afraid, that if any Body, bur eſpecially 
Woman ſhould paſs the ſame way after it, would bei 
great danger of lofing either her Health, or perhaps ie 
Life; and this Hazard they run for the firſt three Da 
after; of which they do give you ſeveral Inſtances. Ti 1. 
will tell you, ſays he, that if any Woman Kind, that i 42 
come to Age of Maturity, ſhould travel the ſame Road, tin 
which the Drum bas been carried, within three Days btfo re 
the ſame would either dye immediately, or at leaſt fall i ot! 
ſeme great Misfortune, and this they prove by many l 
ftances, It ſeems as if the Devil would not have it 
Worſhip deſpiſed, but keeps a ſtrict Hand over th 
who neglect his Rites, by puniſhing them ſeverely, 1 
as God is pleaſed ro permit; ſo that there is no g 
reaſon to doubt of the Truth of thoſe Examples. Nos 
becauſe it happens ſometimes, Women muſt of necelii 
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travel the ſame way, the Devil is ſomewhat more fa Dy 
table to them, provided they pay him, as an Ackno# we 
ledgment, a Ring of Braſs, to the ſame Drum, that # wn 


carried that way before them. F it ſo happen, ſays 
before-mentioned Author, that a Woman is forced to i 
vel the ſame way, thro' which the Drum has been car 
before, ſhe is obliged to preſent a Braſs Ring for the . , 
the ſaid Drum, But fince we have told you before, ur 72 
gar 
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cording to their Opinion, they can effect ſtrange Things, 
e belp of this — we muft take a view, what 
eie Things are, and how they are performed. Olaus 
en mentions Three; relating either to their Hunting, 

o their Sacrifices, and the enquiring into far diſtant 
Matters. They have, ſays he, 4 vhreefold uſe for this 
Drum, in relation to their Hunting, Sacrifices, and the 


ons Four. The Firſt, To enquire whar paſſes in other 
Places, tho' never ſo remore. The Second, To know the 
zood and bad Sncceſs of any Undertaking, and what 
ae any Diſtemper is like to have. The Third, To Cure 
Diſeaſes. The Fourth, To know what ſort of Sacrifice 
their Gods are pleaſed with, and what kind of Beaſts 
each God defires for his Sacrifice, They don't all uſe 
the ſame way or Ceremonies, in making their Enquiries. 
There are however ſeveral Circumſtances which are to 
be obſerved by all. The Firſt is, That they take care to 
ſtretch the Skin very Riff, = holding it near the Fire. 
They hold, ſays Olaus Petri, the Shin to the Fire, to make 
We Stiff. Secondly, That they don't always bear in one 

Place, bur round about the Index or Ring. Thirdly, 
That they firſt begin to beat ſoftly, and ſo continue ſtron- 
ger and ffronger, till they have done their Buſineſs. Tor- 
neus ſays to this effet: He lifts up the Drum a little, 
and then beats round about the Index, firſt ſoftly till the 
Index begin to ſtir and to move about, and when he finds is 
removed from the Place where it firſt laid, to one or the 
other fide of the Drum, the Drummer beats harder and 
harder, till the Index Points at a certain Sign, from whence 
they may draw a Conjefture as to the Point they ſought for. 
Another Ceremony they conſtantly obſerve, is, That he 
who beats the Drum, does it upon his Knees, not ſtand- 
ing, and ſo do all the reſt that are preſent. He that 5s 
skilful in this Art, ſays the ſame Author, Falls down - 
on his Knees, as well as all the reſt, and ſo he takes the 
Drum. As to the Occaſions, of their beating the Drum, 
we having given you the laſt of them already; we muſt 
now proceed to the reſt, the firſt of which is, to know, 
what is tranſacted in far diſtant Places; concerning 
which Olaus Magnus ſpeaks to this effect; If they are ſo- 
licitous to know in what Condition their Friends or Foes 
are, tho* at 500 or 1000 Leagues diſtance, they yo to 4 
Lap or Finlander, whom they know well ill d in this _ 

| an 


knowledge of Things at « diſtance. Samuel Rheen menti- 
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of the whole manner of doing it, of which we ſhall ſay 


Falſe ; for fear he ſhould glory in his Diabolical Art, or te 
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and by the means of a Preſent of 4 Linnen Fut of Clatly, 
or ſome Mony, they oblige him to try bis Skill , torhun 
what their Friends or Foes are doing at that time, 'and 
where they are. And ſo he p ro give an Account 


more anon. Peter Claudi, ſpeaking of the Finlauders un- 
der the Juriſdiction of Norway, ſays : They are ſo AH 
in this Art, that they can ſatisfie any Body, that man 
to know, what other People are doing, at 4 great diam 
He likewiſe relates the manner of performing it, -and 

ives us an Inſtance, which happened at Bergen, the chief 
Trading City of Norway, which is to be ſeen re- 
cord there, viz. in the publick Regiſter of the 
Factory: There was one Jobn Delling, living in tha 
City, in the Quality of a Factor, of a certain G 
Merchant, who meeting ane time with a Friend of his 
called Fames Smauſuend, who had a certain Norwegia 
Finlaplander in his Company, he ask'd him, whether be 
peers tell him, what his Maſter was then doing in Ga- 
many The Finlaplander having anſwered him he could, 
began immediately to make a great Noiſe, as if he were 
Drunk, then leaping and turning himſelf ſeveral time 
round in a Circle; he fell upon the Ground without any 
Senſe or Motion; after he had continued thus for ſome 
time, be recovered out of his Trance, ſtarted up, and 
rold him, what his Maſter was tranſacting in Germay; 
which being immediately entred into the Regiſter of the ne 
German Merchants, was found, upon enquiry made after eat 
wards, to agree with what the Finlaplander had told him. 
A memorable Inſtance, which deſerves the more Credit, 
as being confirmed by publick Authoriry. There are be- 
ſides this many more Inſtances of this kind, related upon 
the Credit and Experience of thoſe now living, among 
which, that which happned to Johannes Torness deſerves 
ro be raken particular Notice of ; a certain Laplander, who 
is ftill living, having told him all what happned to him 
in his firſt Journey into Lapland; be never having ſeen 
him before: Theſe are his Words; He told me truly and 
exatty every thing that had happned to me in my Fournd 
into Lapland: And, notwithſtanding I was ſenſible of the 
Truth of what the Laplander had told me, concerning this Min 
Tourney, I told him, that what he had ſaid was altogethit 
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the leaſt fhew of Reaſon, to Queſtion, the Truth of this 
ion, being founded upon the Authority of a Perſon 
not in the leaſt addicted ro Superſtition, who ſpeaks by 
his own Experience. The Authors however differ in the 
Merhod, ad. in making thoſe Diſcoveries. Olaus Mag- 
nur deſcribes it thus: The Drummer goes into ſome private 
oom, accompanied only by one Perſon, beſides his own Wife. 
by beating upon the Anvil with his Hanmer he moves 
the Brazen Frog or Serpent about the Figures, muttering 
at the ſame time certain Word: ; till he falls into a Trance, 
lying extended on the Ground, as if Dead : His Companion 
; ap. mean while taking great Care, that mo Gnat, Flie or 
any other living Creature touch him. By the force of his 
Charms, his Soul is by ſome evil Demon or other carryed in- 
_ : ſome diſtant Place, from whence be brings back (as 4 
SS Token that he bas executed his Commiſſion) a Ring, Knife, 
_ or ſome ſuch Thing ; which, ſo ſoon as he riſes from the 
_ Crond, he ſhews, and declares to his Companion. Peter 
Claudi gives us the following Account of it: He falls up- 
on the Ground without any Life or Motion, turning quite 
rien er Black in the Face. Thus he continues for One or 
more Hours, according to the diſtance of the Place, of which 
| wy 3s to be made. When be recovers from this Trance, 
be is able to tell what paſſes in that Place, and what thoſe 
People tranſaft there, - of which Enquiry was made. Here 
no mention is made either of a Drum, Song, his Com- 
panions, or any Tokens of the Performance of the Buſi- 
neſs ; which difference muſt be attributed to this, that 
each Author gives an Account of what ſeem d moſt worth 
taking notice of to him, without excluding the reſt. men- 
tioned by others; ſo that from what has been ſaid alrea- 
dy, the uſe of the Drum can ſcarce be call'd in queſtion; 
but what Olau Petri relates of the Dtums, made for this 
particular uſe, viz. That they have a Handle ſhaped like 
Croſs, deſerves our ſpecial Obſervation. The Drum they 
make uſe of, ſays he, is the ſame as I deſcribed to you be- 
ore, with this difference only, that the lower part of it is 
divided into four Parts, by a Croſs, by which the Sorcerer 
bolds it with one Hand. Here you find a Handle made 
in the ſhape of a Croſs, of which make is the Drum, which 
I told you was preſented to me by my Lord Henry Flem- 
ming, Colonel of a Finlaud Regiment of Foot, the 
Draught of the lower Side of which you ſee in the next 
following Figure. 11. 
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He adds, That ſome hang about their Drums the Claws 
Bones of ſeveral Creatures; On the Inſtrument it 
F, ſays he, they bang the Claws and Bones of ſuch Crea- 
es, as they have taken. What was mentioned before 
cerning the Drum-beater's Companion, and ſome other 
remonies, is confirmed by Samuel Rheen, in the fol- 
wing Words: When they are curious to know what paſſes 
foreign Countries , the Laplander bas recourſe to his 
, as follows: He takes ſeveral Rings made of Braſs, 
ich being tyed together by a Chain of the ſame Metal , 
laid upon the Drum, where the Figure of the Sun 3s 
mted, Then, with 4 forked Hammer, made of Bone, 
beats the Drum till the Rings are put in Motion. In the 
an while he that beats the Drum bags a Song with a loud 
ce, call'd by them Jouke. The reſt there preſent, as well 
as Women, ſing likewiſe certain Songe, the Firſt with 
yeh, the Laſt with a lower Voice, which they call Duura. 
ſe Songs are compoſed of certain Words, relating eſpeci- 
to thoſe Places, from whence they are to bring Intelli- 
e. Here you find the Drum mentioned as well as the 
ders-by, not only One, beſides the Drummers Wife, 
Dlaus bas it, bur ſeveral, both Men and Women, fing- 
as well as the reſt 3 beſides two different ſorts of 
gs, the Firſt belonging to the Drum- beater, called 
ke, the other ſung by the Standers-by, Duura; we 
now fee alſo, what they ſay concerning their caſt- 
themſelves an the Ground. After the Drummer, ſays 
ſame Author, has for ſome time thus beat the Drum, 
alls on the Ground, as if he were afleep. The ſo of- 
mentioned Manuſcript ſays: They fall down en the 
und, as if they were in a Trance, nay as if they were 
ed. Peucerus ſays thus ; After the Sorcerer has with his 
Jo Ceremonies call d upon his Gods, he falls down and 
ds away on a ſudden, no otherwiſe than if the Soul had 
the Body. There being not the leaſt appearance of Life, 
e or Motion. Peter Claudi ſays, Their Spirits and 
[ leave them, there being not a few, who are of Opi- 
, that the Soul really leaves their Bodies, whilſt they 
in this Condition, and returns afterwards, which 
kes Olaus ſay, That the Soul (of the Sorcerer) under the 
duct of the evil Spirit goes to bring back certain Tokens 
moſt remote Places, Tho' I cannot but look upon 
Sas a very erroneous One, it being not in the ru 
0 
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of the Devil to reſtore the Soul to the Body, when 
departed; ſo chat this Drum- beater lyes nly dead 
appearance, the Soul having not left bis Body, butt 
active Faculties being only ſtifled, which makes 
in a Trance, and appear as if he were aſleep, high 
being Black, with a moſt horrid Aſpect ; concen 
which the Anonymous M. S. (beſides what Po 
has upon this Head) ſays: They Sing for 2 
time, till they fall down in a Trance. During tn 
they ſuffer extreamly, the Sweat breaking fort t : 
in their Faces, and all over their Bodies; which 
diu obſerves, all this while feels as bard as a Stone 
the Drum-beater has done beating he falls on the 
with his Drum, which he lays on his Head, asal 
in the following Poſture. x 
i 
Vide Cut. Þ 
Upon this Point Samuel! Rheen makes this panel 
Obſervation, viz. that both the Men and Women 
' preſent, don't ceaſe to Sing, and repeat their all 
long as he lays thus on the Ground, for fear 
loſe his Errand, he is ſent upon: His Word 
follow: In the mean while all there preſent, 
and Women, continue their Singing without _ Il 
on, till the Drum-beater be awakened from bu 
to put him in mind, of 'what 1s deſired to 
The Anonymous M. S. adds to this that unleſ 
ſo, the Drum-beater would never recover ou 
Trance, bur dye in good earneſt. The reſt then 
ſays he, are obliged to continue Singing as long an 
in this Trance, to put him in mind of what had al , 
poſed to him, before he fell into the Trance, oth 
would never come to Life again. The ſame Dani 
tends him, if they ſhould go about ro awaken 
touching his Body with their Feet or Hands, 
perhaps the Reaſon, why Olaus ſays, that they il 
gular Care to frighten the Flies and other ſuckii 
away from them, neither ſuffer him to be touch 
living Creature. Peucerus ſays; That they are 
ways to keep ſome Body or other to watch the I 
whilſt he lyes thus dead on the Ground, if ther 
ttherwiſe, the Devil would certainly carry sway ul 
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mentions here of the Devils carrying away the 
is abſolutely contraty to Truth, his Opinion be- 
that he would never recover out of his Trance. 
obliged, ſays Olaus Petri, to watch the Body 
extended on the Ground, without Life, laſt any 
ald touch it; it being their Opinion, that if it 
appen ſo, he would never come to Life again. At 
monies requiſite to this Work being thus perform- 
little time, the Drum-beater comes to himſelf 
ard gives them a ſatisfactory Account, of what 
red ro know. Then the Drum-beater, ſays the 
thor, begins to tell what he has been able to learn 
> of his Drum, viz. what is tranſacted in far di- 
ces, Peucerus will have it, that it requires Four 
enty Hours, but the time is not certainly deter- 
he Drummer awakening ſometimes in a leſs, ſome- 
a longer time, according to the greater or leſſer 
pf the Place, from whence he is to give an Ac- 
Fonr and rwenry Hours being the longeſt time, 
for the enquiry of Matters, tho' at never ſo 
ance, Olaus Petri, ſays poſitively ; They give 
ount of whatever is propoſed to them (tho at ſome 
eagues diſtance) and this they perform within Four 
By Hours time, And to take away all Objection, 
t the Drummer relates, were not agreable to 
he ſhews them certain Tokens, ſuch as are pro- 
the Perſon, who ask d him the Queſtion, accord- 
laus. Olaus Petri does confirm this by his Teſti- 
hen he ſays: A. 4 Confirmation, that what they 
d is really true, they bring to him, who bired them, 
Shoe, Ring, or ſome other thing, as a Token, that 
> performed their Buſineſs well. This is the Firſt 
cipal uſe of the Drum. If we believe Lundius, 
> ſome among the Laplanders , who, without the 
e Drum, are able to diſcover Things, tho' at 
teſt diftance ; by the help of their Genius's, with 
hey have contracted ſuch a Familiarity, that (as 
you of a certain, Laplander of Torna) they ſend 
fore-hand to the Places, where their Fairs are to 
, to bring them Ward, whar Swediſh and other 
ats ate come thither ; if they are at a conſiderable 
from their Habitations, they diſpatch their Geni- 
what paſſes thete; how their Wives, Children and 
L Rains 
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Raindeer do in their ablence. Thoſe of the Lapland, 
who are moſt Skilful in this Art, are moſt eſteemed ay 
honoured by the reſt, who call them Lords or Kings d 
the Mountains called Tellices (which divide Norway fron 
Lapland) they acknowledge their Authority, and willing 
ly ſubmit their Genius's ro the others Command. y 
We muſt now come to the ſecond Uſe, viz. to knowl 
the Event of Things to come, whether they ſhall me 
with good Succeſs in their Hunting, or any other Thiy 
they intend to go about. For this they alſo pretenmi u 
know by the help of their Dram. In order to this tw 
put the Rings upon it, and whilſt they are bearing, til 
Sing their Songs. If the Rings go about to the Right # 
cording to the courſe of the Sun, they promiſe themſca 
good Luck; if they move contrary, viz. to the Left, i 
dread the event, as fearing it will prove unfottum 
Samuel Rheen ſays to this purpoſe ; Men they b 
Mind to enquire after the good or bad Succeſs of Tiny 
they place the ſame Bunch of Rings on the Picture g 
Sun, upon the Drum. If the Rings move about the Dna 
according to the Courſe of the Sun, they promiſe thenſouli 
good Fortune, Health and Proſperity, both to Mem a 
Beaſts ; but if they turn about otherwiſe, contrary u 
Courſe of the Sun, they expect nothing. but ill Luck, ier 
ſtempers and back Succeſs. It is no difficult Mater 
gueſs at the reaſon of this Opinion. For, they lo 
upon the Sun, (as we told you before) as the origi 
Cauſe of all Productions, they conclude that if the Rup 
follow the Footſteps of that Being, which rejoyces da 
with ſo many beneficial Things, they portend Proſperiis t 
to them ; this they make uſe of in all their concerns 
Moment, as when they are to undertake a Journy, d o 
go a Hunting, to change their Habitations, or any riß 
like Thing, as we have told you before, and ſhall r is 
more at large hereafter. They make a certain pecuuliſall r 
Obſervation, when they uſe the Drum, on the ac 
of Huntins. ©/7. whether the Index or Ring moves 100110 
Faſt or Welt, it being their Opinion, that accord Oy + 
they ought 10 po in queſt of their Game, if they e, 
have good Succeſs. Men they intend to go a Hui" "er 
fays Olats Petri, they hold the Shin that covers the Di 
near the Fire, to extend it the better; then they put * 


Frog, woich is placed in the Center, into a Motion, by 
tinui 
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ly beating the Drum with the Hammer, til it ſtand 
upon one of the Pictures, either to the Eaſt, Weſt, 
th or South ; which ſerves as a direction to the Shilful 
mmer, or Hunts-man, which way he is to look for his 
2 that Day, or what hind of Creature, of Fiſhes, Birds 
vild Beaſts he is to Catch, We now come to the third 
of the Drum, having a peculiar reference ro Diſtem- 
which is rwo-fold : For, Firſt they enquire, whe- 
r the Diſtemper owes its Offspring to ſome natural 
ſe, or whether to the Magical Artifices and Charms 
their Enemies? This makes Samuel Rheen ſay : The 
m-beater is thereby ſatisfied, whether the Diſeaſe pro- 
Hm any Diſorder in the Body, or whether from Ma- 

[| Charms. 

be Second is to find out a proper Remedy, vix. what 
of Sacrifice will be moſt pleaſing to their Gods, but 
Wcially to Scorjunkare, without whoſe peculiar Favour 
never hope to recover their Health. The before- 
tioned Author proceeds thus: This done, the Patient 
make 4 Vow of a certain Sacrifice, of a Raindee?, Bull, 
| oat or Ram, or ſomething elſe of this Kind, to be of. 


ntain or other, Neither is it left to the Choice of the 
ent, but to the direction of the Drum- beater; it be- 
his Province to preſcribe, what they ought to do. 
batever the Drummer orders the Patient to db, ſays the 
e Author, he muſt perform, and either Sacrifice imme- 
ely, or at leaſt promiſe to offer ſuch a Sacrifice at a cer- 
appointed Time, For it is the Buſineſs of him, who 
ts the Drum, to enquire (as I told you before) which 
the Gods the Sacrifice is to be offered ro, and whar 
d of Sacrifice will be acceptable to him; for the ſame 
rice is not pleaſing to every one of their Gods, nei- 
r is the lame God (Frisfied with one kind of Sacrifices 
all times; ſo that the choice of ir depends on the 
anager of the Drum, whoſe direction the ſick Perſon is 
follow. The manner of performing, jt, is thus deſcrib- 
by Samuel Rheen : When they pretend to Cure am Di- 
per by the help of the Drum, it is done in the folicming 
mer : The Patient muſt preſent the Drummer with two 
2s, as a Reward for bis Paint, one of Braſs, the other 
Silver ; both which he tyes to his right Arm, The Drum- 
; after having ut thoſe two Rings in the ſame Bunch 
- L 2 | hie 
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which commonly is made uſe of, as often as the Dying 1, a 
ployed for thoſe Purpoſes, beats the ſaid Drum, fein 
the while, as do likewiſe all the Men and Women ee 
ſent, the firſt with a loud Voice, the latter ſomemba jwll 
er. From the Motion and Poſition of the 
Drum-beater makes his Conjecture, as we told yay 
fore. Lundius gives the following Account concery 
this Method : If a Laplander bappen to fall Sick in; 
Lapmark of Uma, they ſend for the next Neighlallf 
whom they think moſt expert in the mana ** 
Drum. firſt Thing to be done after bis Comini 
to Sacrifice one of the beſt Raindeer, belonging u 
fick Body, or to his beſt Friend; then he begins u 
his Drum, and falling on the Ground, remains ther 
ſome time unmoveable, his Body being as hard af 
Stone. In the mean while the reſt there preſent | 
certain Song, which they have becn taught by hin 
foreband, till he recovers his Senſes, ariſes, rakes y 
Drum, and holding it up to his Head, beats it 
ſome fall time. After which he fits down very pea 
and begins to give them an Account of his Tranſaci 
he tells them, that he has paſſed thro' the Bodyd el 
Terreſtrial Globe, where he has met with the Ange 
being conducted by his Genius, among a People of i 
ry handſome and venerable Aſpect; thoſe People 
ſays, being advertiſed of his coming, had ſhut their (ll 
againſt him, but that by the aſſiſtance of his Gm 
he had got among them thro' a Hole, where he haf 
ſomething belonging to the Sick Perſon, either his 
his Shoes, or perhaps his Mittens, or ſome ſud 
Thing, which he was either able or unable to bri 
way. Their general Opinion is, That if the Drum 
did bring it away, there is great Hopes of the Patiem 
covery, but if not, that he will Dye, and endute 2 
deal of Pain. And becauſe they are fully perſud 
that the Soul of the Drummer does actually leave his 
and is carried to the Place he Names to them; tbeſ 
that his Soul is brought back by his Genius over 
higheſt Rocks and Mountains, with ſuch ſwifenef,, | 
the Sand and Stones doe flye about like Hail. Mr. 
Venetus relates ſomething not unlike this of the Tarts! 
the Province of Areladam. And theſe are the Things0 
monly performed by this Drum. Beſides which they 
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© another uſe of ir, to accompliſh their Deſigns againſt 
e another, even with the hazard of their Lives; tho 
i not ſo commonly practiſed as the others. Some 
bplanders, ſays Samuel Rheen, but not all, make uſe of 
Drum to do Miſchief. Which is the Reaſon, that the 
of the Laplanders look upon this laſt alone as unlaw- 
but not the before-mentioned, becauſe they are not 
ended or made uſe of to the detriment of others. 
boſe, ſays Fohannes Torneus, who make uſe of the Drum 
enquire after ſuch Matters (as have been before-men- 
dned) take it amiſs, i you account them to be of the ſame 
emp with theſe, who employ it to damnifie others; becauſe 
do it to the Detriment, but theſe for the Benefit of o- 
People. This has queſtionleſs, moved Lundius to affirm, 
t thoſe among the Laplanders, who uſe the Drum, have 
Commerce with evil minded Spirits, and that they 
re recourſe to the Drum, upon no other Account, 
n for the conveniency of Hunting, to know which 
y they are likely ro meet with good Game, or to ſa- 
Ge their Curioſities in ſome other Points; and that 
enever they do any Miſchief to others, this is perform» 
by certain Words, or ſome other Charms, taught them 
ſome other Laplanders, who keep Correſpondence with 
ii Spirits. But tho it muſt be confeſs d that the Drum 
rot ſo generally uſed for miſchievous m_—_— yet are 
re too many who ſtill employ it upon that Account. 
bannen Torneus declares poſitively, that in the Year, 
71. there were taken up ſeveral in the Lapmark of 
Sm, who had ſuch Drums, of a prodigious Bigneſs. 
_ /rrendred, ſays be, their Drums, of ſuch a vaſt Breadth 
; — that they could not be removed from thenee, 
were burnt upon the Place. And as a confirmation of 
gives us the following Inftance : There was, ſays he, 
ang thoſe Laplanders, one of about fourſcore Tears of Age, 
Jo confeſs'd, that be had learn d this Art from his Fa- 
„ when yet a Child; and that in the Tear, 1670. upon 
e Quarrel with another Country Fellow of Kiema, about 
Pair of Mittens, he cauſed bim to be drowned in a Ca- 
17. Whereupen being condemned to Death, he was car- 
4 in Chains out of Lapland, to be Executed in the next 
vn of Bethnia; but whilſt they were upon the Road, be 
nd means to kill himſelf by the help of his Sorcery, he be- 
; bye 4 Moment before 64 very healthy and luſt , which 
3 ny 
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indeed he had foretold he would do, rather than fall imo g 
Hands of the Executioner. But what Rites or Cem 
nies, Words, Signs or Poſtures they obſerve W 
Account, I have not been able to learn from thoſe, f 
whom I have received the reſt belonging to the uſe MY 
the Drums. The reaſon of which, as I ſuppoſe, is, tl 
they keep ir very Secret, and that no Body can bei 
ſtructed in the management of this Point, without hiy 
under a great ſuſpition of bearing a Share in this nf 
abominable Arr. 

Having thus given you a large Account of what bel 
to the uſe of the Drum among the Laplanders, it ij; 
time we proceed to the other Parts of the magick fy 
excrciſed among them, by certain proper Inſtrum 
Where ir is to be obſerved, that by the word Inſtrum 
J underſtand every Thing, which ſerves them in thy 
formance of their magical Art. Thus they make 
of the Snow (according co Lundins) when they inten 
cauſe or to increaſe the Cold Weather, which is com 
ly done by Women, and by ſuch only, as are bomint 
Winter Seaſon , the reſt having no Power to eff 
Upon this Occaficn they take ſome Snow, which th 
form into a Humane Shape, then they cha the Bat 
the Alder Tree, and with the red Spittle and the Paſt d 
beſmear the Face, Hands and Feet of this little Iny 
They make likewiſe another uſe of this Bark of the Ala 
Tree for the ſame purpoſe, viz. they cha it and lay i 
and down, either in the Middle, or on both Sides of i 
Roads, The ſame Lundiws ſays, That when the Loa 
ders pretend to cauſe an alteration of the exceflive bd ; 
they take a Bears Skin, which they hang up all Np 
abroad. The firſt Thing the Laplander does after | 
ries out of his Bed, is o whip the ſaid Skin for 20 
fiderable time wi:h Rods, by which means they prett 
to moderate the exceſſive Cold of the Seaſon ; tho! 


Which they niniter betwixt their Teeth, They alſom 
ule of another Secret for the ſame purpoſe. They u 
the Sin of the beſt Fawn they have, which they ct 


Pieces of the bigneſs of a Hand, and throw them WW. 4 
che Fire, whilſt they are murtering a certain long Prafl 
Among thoſe Inſtruments, one cf the chiefeſt is, the Mud 


tyed with Roots, for the raiſing of Wind. Of this 1 
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y ſays thus: They tye three magical Knots in this Cord; 
hen they untie the Firſt they raiſe a tolerable fair Mud; 
the untying of the Second it blows a very freſh Gale; 
t the looſening of the Third makes the Weather Tempe- 
wous to the higheſt Degree, in the ſame manner as the An- 


ents uſed to raiſe Thunder. What ⁊ieglier ſays of the 
aplanders, Olaus Magnus attributes to the Fin/aplanders. 


heſe are his Words: The Finlanders among other hea- L. 3. c. 16. 


beniſh Superſtitions, retain this, that they ſel! Wind to 
ch Merchants as are detained by contrary Winds upon their 
oaſts, For a certain Sum of Mony they give them a Cord, 
ith three Knots upon it, with this Caution, That when 
ey untie the firſt Knot, they ſhall have a favourable Gale; 
the Second, a much brisker ; but, if the Third, the Tem- 
1s will raiſe upon them to ſuch a Degree, that they will not be 
ble to look about them to avoid the Rocks, or to be upon the 
eck to take down the Sails, or toſtand at the Helm to go- 
rn the Ship. Here you ſee, that Olaus ſays the ſame of 
e Finlanders, what Xiegler mentions of the Laplanders. 
nd conſidering that neither Samuel Rheen, nor Fohannes 
rneus, both Writers of our Time, make any mention 

it, this ſeems not to belong properly to the Lap/anders, 
ho live in an Inland Country, and ſeldom approach ro 
ze Sea-Shoar ; which induces me to believe, that this 
rt belongs rather to the Norwegian Finlaplanders, of whom 
eter Claudi makes this Obſervation: The Finlaplanders 
n raiſe and encreaſe any Wind, when, and as much as 


bey pleaſe. (a) He makes allo this Obſervation, very 
well 


2) The Northern Voyage, undertaken, 1653. by Order 
om the Northern Company erected at Copenhagen, 1647. by 
Frederic III. gives vs the following Account of theſe Wind 
lerchants : After two Days we ſet Sail again from Drontheim, 
nd had a fair Wind for ſome Days, but being becalmed near 
e Sea-ſhoar, ſome of our Crew told us, that we might ea- 
ly buy what Wind we pleaſed, from ſome of the Inhabitants 
t the Country, bordering on the Finland Sea, This bein 

eſolred on, we ſent a Chaloop to Shoar, to fetch the mo 

ated Necromancer of an adjacent Village, who being come 
board of us in a ſmall Fiſher-Boat, we ask'd him, whether he 
ould furniſh us with a favourable Wind, as far as Moyrmanskot- 


mors 
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well worth our taking notice of, viz. That ſuch axw 
&ifi'd in this Art, have a moſt peculiar Command oli 
the Winds, that blew at the time of their Nativity, 3 4 
that one commands ſuch a certain Wind, the other wii 
ther, as if they had been endowed with this devilih (8; 
by a certain Conſtitution, which ruled at their Bir 

from whence they derive this Power. They can, an u 
ſame Author, raiſe ſuch a Wind, as blew at the tiny | 
heir Nativity. This they perform in the ſame mane 
as has been told before; for he proceeds thus: When u 
riners buy a Wind of a Finlaplander, he gives them 4 

or a Slip of ſome Stuff with three Knots upon it; when toi 
untie the firſt Knot, they have a moderate Gale, when i 
Second, the Wind blows very Strong, yet ſo that they ug 
make uſe of their Sail; when the Third, they are inla 
ger of being Shipwrack'd and Loft. As this piece of i 
belongs moſt peculiarly to the Finlanders, and the Lu 
ders ſubject to the Crown of Norway, ſo there is au by ; 
being of the ſame nature with the former, unto wal 


— 


more, he told us he could not, becauſe his Command rad 
no further than the Point or Cape of Rouk:la; ſo that as 
deripg we might eaſily from thence make the Norti- C 
agreed with him, and his three Companions, for ten Cu 
and a Pound of Tobacco. Then to Work they went; andtalif 
a piece of Linnen Cloth of about a third part of an Ell lo 
four Inches broad, with three Knots in it, tyed it to cue 
ner of our great Sail, and fo away they went. They well 
ſooner gone, but the Maſter of our Veſſel (according to da 
direction) unty'd the firſt Knot, and immediately we h 
fineſt Gale from the Eaft-South-Eaft, which carried us 
the reſt of our Ships 20 Leagues beyond the Maelfiron Wo v 
knot of dangerous Rocks in the Sea of Norway) the Wind 04880: 
beginning to change, our Maſter unty'd the ſecand Kul ole 
which made the Wind continue favourable to us, as far 3. 
the Cape of Rgucella, when the Wind beginning to fail us, d 
Maſter did untie the third Knot, but not long after their a 
ſuch a Tempeſt from the North-North-Eaſt, as if Heaven 
Earth would come together, ſo that we expetted no leſs that % 4 
be loſt every Minute, eſpecially when after three Days ll” 
were caft upon a Rock, where we muſt infalliably have peri" *! 
ed, if by good Fortune we had not been ſoon thrown off 28 
by the violence of the Stream and Waves, Cc. | m | 


>$ 
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| zy duly lay Claim, vix. the Arr of ſtopping a 
4 py bo Sa, | 7 its full Courſe, This however 11 like- 
| 115 attributed to the Laplanders by Damian a Goes. 
ſley can, ſays he, ſtop Ships in their full Courſe, ſo that 

bey cannot ſtir from the Place, let the Wind blow never ſo 
rong. —_ ſeems to make Reflections upon this, 
when he lays: They make uſe of this Art at Pleaſure, 
gainſt the Mariners, for according as they either intend 
o favour or to diſobtige them they ſtop the Courſe of the R- 
ers and Seas, Which I ſuppoſe cannot be done by any 
ther means, but what has been alledged before. For 
he reſt, they are ſo skilful in this Art, that there is no 
Remedy prevailing _— it, except the Excrements of 
aidens : Which Evil, lays Damian, is not to be avoid. 
d any other way than by ſmearing ſome of the Excrements 
Virgins on the Maſts and Doors of the Ships, the Spirits 
aving a natural Averſion to it, as T have been informed 
y the Inhabitants. It may perhaps be queſtioned, what 
Wc means by the Excrements of Virgins ; my Opinion is, 
hat he ſpeaks of the menſtrual Excrements, which has 
en many Ages paſt look d upon as a proper Remedy 
gainſt Magical Enchantments. This is verified by Pli- 
Wy, when be ſays: I am very apt to believe what is related 


ome to the third Kind, +7. their Magical Darts, as 
Niegler calls them, by which they cauſe Diſtempers, Pains 
nd other Miſchiefs, even at a great diſtance. Theſe are 
is Words : They make certain Magical Darts of Lead of 
We Fingers length; theſe they ſend forth at a great diſtance, 
o take revenge of their Enemies ; who thereupon are ſeiſed 
ith a Cancerous Tumor, either on the Legs or Arms, with 


Dlaus Magnus ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe, which I ſup- 
oſe he has taken our of Ziegler, - They are, ſays he, re- 
uted to be very shilful in caſting and ſhooting Magical 
Darts made of Lead, of the /engvh of a Finger, tho at the 
preatcſt diſtance; by which means they throw thoſe, whom 
hey owe 4 Spite, into Various Diſtempers. Theſe are Tieg- 
s Words, fo that there is no great queſtion, but that 
n this, as well as ſome other Matters, mentioned by him, 
be has followed the Footſteps of the ſaid Author. But T 
am ſorely afraid that both have been miſtaken in theſe 


Leaden 
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the menſtrual Blood, viz. That it deſtroys all Magical © 7. 
rts, if ſmear'd only to the Poſts of the Doors, We now 


0 violent a Pain, that they ſcarce ever out- live three Days. 
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Leaden Darts, which they have thus erroneouſly defer, 
to Poſterity, there being no ſuch Thing known now 
days. Certain it is, that neither Samuel Rheen, nor ,lt 
other of the Modern Authors make the leaſt mention if 
it, who would not have paſs d it by in Silence, if g 
had heard any thing of it, only by rumour. Net 
can I conceive, why they ſhould juſt be of Lead. 1 
apt to imagine, that ⁊iegler was deceived by the wy 
Sort, which is frequently made uſe of upon ſuch an 
count; for if either Man or Beaſt is ſeiſed with any 
den Diſtemper, ſo as to loſe all its Strength, or þ 
haps its Life, without any manifeſt Cauſe, the com 
People are apt to ſay, it is done by Witchcraft, and d 
it Skott, i. e. a Dart. Fiegler having perhaps he 
ſomething of this St, this has miſled him into the 
nion of thoſe Leaden Darts, which in that Senſe ar; 
known now a-days, the ſame being performed by of 
means. Peter Claudi calls it a Gan, which, he ſays, t 
ſend abroad in the ſhape of a Flie, under which tbel 
vil diſguiſes himſelf, and of thoſe, as he relates, the \ 
wegian Finlanders, addicted to this Art, keep a grean 
ny in a Leathern Bag, of which they diſpatch ala 
ſome every Day. Of this he gives us an Inſtance, wh 
happened in his Time. Some few Years ago, ſays k 
certain Perſon, who is as yet living, travelling in Helin 
towards the Mountains of Norway, whither To WAS 4 yl 
to ſhoot Bears, happened to light upon a Cave amm 
Rocks. Within it he found a certain Image, rudely ni 
being an Idol belonging to a certain F dee, and hol) 
it his Ganeska or magical Pouch. He opened it, and 
un it many Flies, of a blewiſh Colour, crawling about, ui 
were the Finlanders Gan's or Spirits, and uſed to be ſei 
broad daily to execute his Magical Exploits. And tha 
underſtands by this Gan the ſame thing, which they mii 
uſe of to endanger other Men's Healths or Lives, he i 
plains in theſe following Words: A Finlander can /« 
reſt ſatisfied, unleſs he ſends abroad every Day his Gm, 
e. 4 Flie or Spirit out of his Ganesha or Ganhiid, i. e. 1 
Magical Satchel, where he always keeps them. If be 
not think it comvenient to ſend his Gan to hurt any Mi 
(which is never done without ſome Reaſon) then be lets 
fie into the Air to act at Pleaſure, and to deſtroy eil 
Men, Cattel, wild Beaſis, or any thing elſe he mcets A 
* 
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\metimes he diſpatches him to the next Mountains, where 
cleaves vaſt Rocks aſunder. They will however upon 4 
ry lender Account ſend their Gan to deſtroy Men. Which 
ords plainly ſhew, that this Gan is made uſe of to the 
triment of Men and Beafts, and ſens abroad for that 
rpoſe, which purs it beyond all doubt, that this is the 
e, which Fiegler calls Darts; for he ſays in another 
lace; de Skiude deris Gan, they ſoot their Gan, like a 
Wart, the word Skiuta belonging properly to the ſhooring 
an Arrow. And this is, as we ſaid before, rhe third 
ryal of their Magick Skill, which they make uſe of 
t only againſt Strangers, bur allo againſt one another, 
en thoſe whom they know to be as well verſed in this 
tr as themſelves. Of this the before-mentioned Peter 
audi gives us a memorable Inſtance in a certain Fin- 
der, called Asbivern Gankong, from his — Skill in 
e management of the Gan; who upon ſome Quarrel 
ith another Finlander was ſeveral Times pur in danger 
being deſtroyed by his Enemies Gan, which however 
always prevented by his more prevailing Art ; at laſt 
happened that this Asbivern fell aſleep under a Rock, 
Whereupon the other immediately diſpatchd away his 
n, that cleft the Rock aſunder, tumbled it upon him, 
dd thus killd him. This, he ſays, happened in his 
e, and not long before he did write his Hiſtory. 
heſe Sorcerers alſo try their Skill in expelling a Gan 
nt by another: Some among them, ſays the ſame Au- 
or, ſtrive to outview one another in their magical Art, 
that whilſt one ſends forth his Gan againſt a certain Per- 
n, the other commands him away. Lundius goes further, 
hen he aſſures us, that they will often make a tryal of 
ill of this kind, againſt one another, eſpecially at their 
airs, when they are got Drunk, and quarrel together. 
hey ſit down with their Backs joined together, which 
ey term in their Language Rillodt, which is as much 
to try the Skill of your Companion. Thus they try the 
tmoſt Strength of one another, to ſuch a degree of Ma- 
ee. that he, whoſe Genius is ſuperiour to that of his 
dverſary, is not ſo ſatisfied, till he has totally ruin'd 
Im ; he kills all his Raindeer, bereaves him of all Suc- 
eſs in Hunting or Fiſhing, nay ſometimes of his Life. 
wo Laplanders having once ſet themſelves in this Po- 
are, with their Backs againſt one another, in one of 


their 
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inclining moſt to a pale Yellow. Of this kind I hd 
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their Huts, each trying the beſt of his Skill ; ir was wit 
long before one of them, whoſe Genius was inſeriom vl 
the others, drop'd down dead on the Ground, the B 
iſſuing forth out of bis Month, Eyes, Ears and Non 
One thing is very remarkable, that they are of Opinic il 

cannot hurt any Man with their Gan, unleſs thy 
know his Parent's Name. They have no Power, ſays ch 
ſame Author, to burt 4 Man, unleſs they know bis Pary 
Name. Upon which Head, Lundiue makes this followiy 
Obſervation : I know not whether this takes place agu 
the reſt of their magical Attempts, but this is certain j 
the Confeſſion of ſome of the Laplanders) that if the a 
ſon, againft whom the Sorcerer has laid his Deſign, ba 
him till he ferches Blood from him, this defeats his 
tention; a Coal thrown after the Sorcerer at his tem 
is ſaid to have the ſame effect. What Perer Clubs 
ſcribes to the Can of the Finlanders and Norwegian ly 
landers, the other Laplanders perform by their Tyre, Thy 
Tyre is a round Ball of the bigneſs of a Wallnut, u. 
ſmall Apple, made of the fineft Hair of ſome Beal g 
elſe of Moſs ; it is very light, ſmooth and hollow wi 
in; being of a mixt Colour of Yellow, Green and 4 
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preſented to me by Mr. John Otto Silverſtroom, Wain 

of the Society belonging to the Metals, and Gove 

of the Mines of Salbergh and Tahlune; of which hn 

given you here the Draught, being ſenſible, that the (ax 

＋ never made publick before, and has been ſeen in 
y few. 


{ 9E. Pig 
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1 Dre, ſay, is animated and put in Motion by 
2 4 4 a akek they ſell to others, fo that the 
Buyer may uſe it againſt whom he pleaſes. They are 
ery poſitive, that by the help of this Tyre, they can con- 
ey Serpents, Toads, Mice or whatever they think fit in- 
pany Man, who thereby is put to great Torments. 
rrerend, that this Tyre runs like a whirl- Wind, as ſwi 
$ 2n Arrow or Ball out of a Bow or Gun, and that what - 
ver Man or Beaſt it meets with in his way, is deſtroyed 
nitead of that it was ſent to, ſo that it often afflicts the 
nnocent, and miſtakes his Aim. Of this there are ſeve- 
al Inſtances, roo many to be inſerted here, 
Beſides this, the Laplanders frequently exerciſe their 
agick by bare Words, uttered in a certain manner; 
f this Lundius has given us an Inſtance, which happened 
Wn the Diſtrict of Swarthgu, near the City of Lublah. 
here were rwo Laplanders who had been at Enmity for 
conſiderable Time. An old Beggar Woman of the 
ame Country, coming one Day to one of thoſe two to 
k an Alms, he told her, That he would give her a good 
Reward, if ſhe would undertake to convey Serpents into 
is Enemies Body, which ſhe having promiſed ro do, he 
Wave her good Store of Aqua vitæ; this fer the old Wo- 
nan to Work, ſo that to accompliſh her Deſign, ſhe be- 
zan to mutter certain Verſes ſhe had got by Heart. In 
n Inſtant the other Country Fellow began to find him- 
elf very ill, and ſoon after voided fx Serpents thro his 
ouch, being tormented with ſuch violent Pains that at 
ast he dyd in great Miſery. After his Deceaſe, a vaſt 
Wuantiry of Serpents did crawl out of the dead Carcaſs, 
ome thro' the Mouth, others thro' the Noſtrils, of all 
eorts of Colours, viz. Gray, White, Black and Green; 
is Body being ſwel'd and extended like a Drum. The 
ame Lundius relates another Example of this kind; 
hich happened in his Time at the Town of Lublah : An 
d ugly Lapland Woman coming one Day into the Cham- 
ber of an Inhabirant of thar Place, where the Woman 
of the Houſe was juſt then lying in, and no body elſe 
with her, ſhe ask d her for ſome Victuals and Aqua vite ; 
the Woman in Child-Bed not being able to ariſe our of 
the Bed, by reaſon of her Weakneſs, told her, that ſhe 
muſt Fay till her Servant came Home, who ſtould give 
her what the defired, The old Woman being enraged ar 
this 
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this Delay, which ſhe took for a Denial, did all on a f,. 
den carry her ſelf upwards rhro' the Cieling of the Chan. 
ber, half of which ſhe carried along with her, fo, as ng 
to leave the leaſt remnants of the Materials behind her. 
Having thus given an Account of all, or ar leat thei 
chiefeſt Matters, relating to the Religion of the Lala 
ders, and to their Sacred as well as ſuperſtitious Rua 
and Worſhip, it is now Time to puta period to this Sub 
ject, and to proceed to other Matters. 


CH AP. XII. 
Of the Government of the Laplanders. 


Nux to the ſacred Affairs of the Laplanders, their fees 
lar Conſtitutions ought to come into conſideraia 
which may be conſidered either as publick or ptim 
We will treat firſt of the publick Affairs, and which bs 
long to the Civil Conſtitutions of their Government, Tax 
before they were call d Laplanders, was ſuch, that thy 
were not ſubject ro any — 2 but adminiſtre 
their own Affairs. under the Conduct of a King, Choa 
out of their own Nation. This was the Conſtitution d 
their Government, under the Reign of Harald, ſirname 
Harfager, King of Norway, who Reigned at the {ant 
Time with the Swediſh King Eric, firnamed the Viera, 
viz. about the Year after Chriſt's Nativity goo. 
much is beyond all Queſtion, That thoſe bordering þ 
on Norway and the Sea-ſhoar, commonly called Finland" 
or Finlap/anders had their own Kings. The Lappoiit 
ſays Peter Claudi, and Sicſinni (or Maritime Finlanden 
were in antient Times govern'd by their own Kings, both le 
Fore and after the Time of Harald Harfager, who Conqu" 
all Norway, c:xcept thoſe Finlanders, who, under the Rp 
of this King Harald Harſager, had one Mortle for tb 
Ning. Peter Claudi did, without all queſtion, take til 
out of S urieſon's Hiſtory of Harald's Expedition, who laid 
waſt all the Country of Biarmia, bur did not cy 
theſe Fin/anJers, For, among other Things, Stur 
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uces one Gunilda, ſpeaking thus : He ſent me to 
— King of the Finlanders. The Name of La 
was not known or uſed in thoſe Days, as I have 
wn before, having retained for a conſiderable 
ime the Name of that Nation, from whence they had 
eir Of-ſpring. And it ſeems very probable that they 
dncinued thus after they had got the Name of Laplan- 
rs, Viz, after they had ſettled their Colonies in the in- 
nd Country's, and beyond thoſe Mountains, that divide 
eden from Norway, It is eaſie to be conceived, that 
hen they undertook ir, they could nor do it without a 
ader, who, without doubr, after they had made their 
ttlement, did govern them as their Ring; and would 
t in all likelihood ſubmit himſelf to any foreign Pow- 
W, eſpecially ſince no Body in thoſe Days thought it 
orth his while to make War againſt a poor beggarly 
pmpany of Wretches, inhabiring Woods and Deſarts, 
erwhelmed with continual Snows and extremity of 
pld. This is the Opinion of Paulus Fovius, when in his 
iſtory of Muſcovy, he ſays thus of the Laplanders : Their 
of Living and Manners are not as much as known to 
ir next Neighbours the Muſcovites; who look upon it as 
Wpicce of Madneſs to attack them with an inconſiderable 
ce; and to invade a People deſtitute of all Things ne- 
ry for Subſiſtence, with a good Army, they judge both 
ainſt their Honour and Intereſt. So, that the Laplanders 
re for a conſiderable time govern'd by their own 
ings 3 The firſt Swediſh King, who undertock this Con- 
Welt, was Magnus, firnamed Ladulaos, who lived abour 
Year of Chriſt, 1277. Concerning which Johannes 
rin, in a certain Manuſcript, entitled Sumnta, has theſe 
ords: Under the Reign of King Magnus Ladulaos, the 
pplanders were as yet their own Lords and Maſters, This 
ing not being able to Conquer them, offered thoſe that 
puld undertake it, the Dominion over them. It ſeems he 
d not think it worth his while, to be at the Charge of 
dertaking an Expedition againſt a Company of vaga- 
dnd Wretches; yet could nor endure, that a Neigh- 
durhood dwelling almoſt in the Heart of his Dominions 
br they did inhabit all that time the Sea-ſhoar of the 
ay of Bethnia, as I told you before) ſhould refuſe Obe- 
ence to the Crown of Sweden. This made him pirch 
on rais Expedient, to invite private Perſons, by the 
proſpect 
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proſpect of great Advantages, ro undertake this Tu 
which ſucceeded accordingly ; the Bikares being they 
Neighbours, having engaged and ſucceſsfully ecm 
this Work. Upon this Account, I cannot paſs by in (8 
lence the Plot laid by one of the Bikarts, for the exe 
tion of this Deſign, as it was related by one Erie a C 
ſmith, and —— of Lublab, who had it from M. 
Andrew, Miniſter of Pitha, and is recorded by Fohamy 
Bureus. Theſe are his Words: One ſingle Perſon any 
the Bikarti, having laid a Deſign to ſurpriſe ſome Lalo 
ders upon the Road, as they were going Home from Bl 
(the northern Part of this Country being deſtitute of In 
bitants in thoſe Days) he order d his Wife to cover bind 
over with Snow, as he was lying in the middle Way, ſo tis 
the Laplanders muſt of neceſſity paſi over bis Body, kn 
* them to be the Chief Heads of the Laplanders, wt 
whom the reſt were in Subjeflion, and that they were Fim 
in Number, he let them paſs over him ; which being il 
Night Time, he ſoon after aroſe out of the Snow, and tali 
a ſhorter way, came unawares upon the Laplanders, wi 
be Kill'd with his Sword, as they paſs'd by One by One (8 
being their way of Travelling). The Night, and theirk 
ing at ſome diſtance from one another, furthered hit Dip 
with ſuch Succeſs, that theſe that followed were quite go 
rant of the Death of their Companions, till the laſt Mr 

bappening to ſtumble over ſome of their Dead Carcaſſes, 0 
ceived the Danger, and made a brave reſiſtance, ſeeing ii 
felf obliged to Fight deſperately for his Life, for 4 confidn6 
ble time, till at laſt the Inhabitant of Bikarti, being ſew 
ded by his Wife, got the Victory, and flew him. Tic 1 
landers being thus bereaved of their Heads and Lead 
were ſoon brought under Subjection. Some will have ore. 
That this was done by the Bikarrs (at rhe Inſtigation off 
King Magnus Ladulaos, as we told you before) und! A, | 
pretence of a Truce. For the Manuſcript of Burns, % 
ter the before-cired Words, proceeds thus; The Inas nei 
tant of the Diſtrict of Bikarti, being encouraged by thi ed | 
Promiſes (made by King Magnus) made a Truce with H ha 
Laplanders for a certain Time. But whilſt theſe tha | 
themſelves ſecure, they fell upon them unawares, and fff 
they had put a good Number of them to the Sword, they as 3H 
the reſt, inbabiting from the Northern to the Weſtern def, 
ſhoar, to ſubmit to their Conquerors, From — i 
eviden 
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gent, That before the Laplanders were brought under 
Swediſh Jutisdiction by the Bikarrs, they were at 
t with the Swedes ; for a Truce is expreſly mentioned 
. And in another preceeding Paſſage of the ſame Ma- 
cript, it is ſaid of King Magnus: Becauſe he could not 
g them under Subjeftion. This it is perhaps, that has 
Wuced Xieg/erus ro ſay of the Laplanders ; They are 4 
brave Nation, that maintained its Liberty for a long 
e againſt the Norwegian and Swediſh Kings, till ar 
they were forced to ſubmit, But what Aiegler attri- 
es to their Bravery, ought, in my Opinion, rather to 
aſcribed to their Meanneſs. Thus we told you, that 
Muſcovites did not think them worth the Expences of 
onqueſt, by reaſon of their Poverty. And no doubr, 
Swedes were of the ſame Opinion, ſo that King Mag- 
could not bring them under Subjection not becauſe 
Laplanders were too powerful for the Swedes, but be- 
ſe theſe did not think it would quit Coſt to be at the 
rge of ſending an Army againſt them; for we ſee 
the Bikarts, the Inhabitants of one ſingle Diſtrict, 
able ro Maſter them. Thus were the Laplanders 
ght under Subjection, by the Craftineſs, and Subtil- 
and ar the Charge of a few private Perſons, abour 
Year of Chriſt, 1277. from which time on, they have 
n forced to live under the Jurisdiction of the B:ikarts, 
| conſequently under the Kings of Sweden: Bur whe- 
all the Laplanders, even thoſe who lived neat the 
-ſhoar, beyond the Norwegian Mountains, being com- 
nly called Finlanders or ä were conquer- 
at the ſame time, remains doubtful, unleſs we would 
e an Inference from the Words mentioned out of the 
ore. cited Manuſcript, viz. That they had Conquered 
u babiting from the Northern to the Weſtern Sea-ſhoar. 
however it be, this is beyond all Diſpute, That the 
des were the Firſt that Conquered the Laplanders; 
neighbouring Norwegian and” Muſcovites being encou- 
ed by the Example of the Swedes, did alſo ger a ſhare ; 
thar ever after Lapland has been ſubject ro Three ſe- 
al Kings. The Laplanders, ſays Andræus Bureus, are 
a- days ſubjeRt to Three ſeveral Princes, viz. of Sweden, 
Irway and Muſcovy. Peter Claudi, in his Deſcripti- 
of Norway, ſays: Now a days the Maritime Finlanders 
ſubje# to the Crown of Norway, but the Finlanders in- 


habiting 
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hakiting the Mcyntaing, pay Tribute to Tores Kings. ji 
our Buſineſs ay + not with the reſt, it is Certain, , 
c 


Swedes have for 


veral Ages laſt paſt enjoyed halfa wy ll 


. 


of the Sovereignty over the Lagfin anders or Marieimm rl 
langeri inbabiting betwixt Tidi erden and  Halgyy I 


The Inſtructions given by Charles IX. King of Sw; 


to his Ambaſſadors to the King of Denmark, ate to 4 
effect : It is /ufficiently demonſtrable, that the Crom if 


Sweden has from very antient Times been Poa oy. 


half of the Rights, as well Sacred as Civil, of Tring 
Fixes, Men or Fiſheries, from Titisfiorden to ala 
with the Crowns of Denmark and Sweden. But in 


Malanger to Waranger, they only enjoyed one third I, i 


the reit being divided berwixt the Crown of Norwo 
Muſcovy, till the Year, 1595. when by vertue of t 
rain Compoſition, the laſt likewiſe granted their dun 


the Swedes ; whoever ſince the Reign of King Mew 


Ladalaus, being the ſpace of 400 Years, were paſt 
of the Mountainous | ay of Lapland, and their Cum 
bordering upon Sweden. 


i Conqueſt into the Hands of the Bikares, who, puri 


L. 4. c. 10. 


to the Grant of King Magnus, had a Power to int 


Taxes to Traffick with them, and received all ten 


fit ariſing from thence ; paying only to the Swediſh kng 
yearly a certain number of Skins, as an acknowledged 
of their Sovereignty, To this purpoſe the before · meu 
ned Manuſcript of Buc.cus ſays thus: The Bitkani l 
obtained a Grant from his Majeſty, by virtue vid 


The Government fell ate vil 


had the ſupreme Adminiſtration of the Government ef lf 


Laplanders, then inhabiting near the Sea-ſhore of th: ii 


cf Bothnia, lodged in their Hands, together with all 


Taxes and Profits ariſing from the Salmon-Fiſhery ; u l 


condition, that they ſhould pay to the Crown, as an ach 
ledgment of their Suljection, a certain number ff 
Squirrel Shins, This is confirmed by Olauw Mg 
when he ſays thus of tde Laplanders ; They receive 
reſpect their Governours, call'd Berchata, or Men 9. 
Mountains, with common conſent ; whom. they preſent ® 
precious Furs, Fiſhes, and other Things, both for thea 
bute to the King of Sweden, and for their other l 
He calls the Pz#karti, Governours of Lan 


for Reaſons alledged before; and that my 
0 
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yeened by thoſe alone, and no others, in theſe days, 
ill appear ſufficiently hereafrer ; which is the reaſon 
iegler tays, they uſed to give them the name of Kings. 
chase, fays he, a Governowr by their own Conſent, unto 
en they. derive the Title of King ; but be derives by ſu- 
eme Autbority from the Ning. of Sweden. He wears 4 
4 Robe, as a Token of bis Royalty. | 
Now this Governour was always one of the Bir- 
ti, who had the Supreme Authority over the 
ſt, as appears by his red Garment 5 Olam ſpeaking of 
e Birkerti ſays ; And thoſe were A above the 
# by a red Garment. So that in thole days one of the 
Kari had Supreme Adminiftration of the Government 
the Leplanders, and in the beginning, vx. whilſt they 
habited near the Sea-Coaſt of Bochmia, this Power was 
aged in one fingle Perſon ; but after they penetrated 
tther into the Country, and were divided into ſeveral 
pmarks, each Diſtrict or Diviſon had its particular 
overnour. This I conjecture from the Wordsof a cer- 
kn Letter of King Guſtave I. where mention is made of 

Birkarti of Luhlab, Pytha, and Torna: The Birkarti of 
hlah, and Pirha, did pay no more Tribute on the account 
the Laplanders under their Government. And ſoon after 
ſays this; The Birkarti of Torna did pay no more. The 
rharts were therefore divided in thoſe of Torna, of 
hlah and Pitha, out of whom the Laplander s of Lub- 
þ choſe their Governour, as thoſe of Pitba and Torna 
theirs in their owr Diviſion ; thole they ſtiled Kings, 
d as a token of their Supreme Authority, inveſted them 
ih red Garments; which continued thus till the 
ign of K. Guſtave I. as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. 
iis is perhaps the reaſon why Olaus ſpeaks of ſeveral 
vernours of the Laplanders, whereas Xiegler makes 
ntion only of one. Theſe Governours had the ſupreme 
miniſtration of Affairs among the Laplanders, being 
oſen by their own conſent, if we believe Xzegler, and 
aus Magnus, who commonly follows his Footſteps, yet 
that they were approved of by the Swediſh Kings, un- 
whom they were Tributaries, in reſpect of the Lap- 
ders under their Goverament, as ⁊iegler tells us, and 
72 ſaid in the Manuſcript of Budew, as we told 
u before. | 


N 1 . 
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Upon this occaſion it may very well be called in que. 
ſtion, who theſe Birkarties were, by whoſe aſſiſtance the 
Swedes ſubdued Lapland? Budæus in his Manuſeript call 
them, The Birkarti inbabiting the Diſtritt of 
From whom differs Olaus Magnus, who calls them Beg 
chara, which he himſelf interprets Men of the Mountain, 
from Berg, which ſignifies a Mountain, and Charar ot Ka. 
rar, i.e. Men. They chooſe, ſays he, their Governours yi; 
joint Conſent of the Common People,whom they call Berchar 
1. e. Men of the Mountains. But he is filent as to the Rez. 
ſon why they are thus called. And as I am not able 10 
gueſs at it, ſo he can ſcarce perſuade Men, that he h 
the right. For, from whence were they fo called? 0 
from what Mountains? Not from the Norwegian Moy 
tains; becanſe thoſe were not inhabited in thoſe day 
neither are there any other Mountains thereabouts, frog 
whence they could derive their Name. Beſides, that the 
Birkarti were Subjects of Sweden, and from thence us 
ro Traffick into Lapland; and in the antient Record 
they are never called Bergebarti, as Olaus would hate! 
but Birkartebea. | . 

There are certain Letters written by Canute 9a 
one of the chief Officers of the Kingdom of Swedes, un 
ten in Latin in the year 1318. which puts it beyond: 
queſtion ; where he ſays ; In the Parliament held at Telg 
there was ſuch an agreement made in our preſence lemi 
the Felſinghers on one, and the Birkartebea on the other (id 
Se. And not long after; It was agreed, that the Wil 
Vagabond Laplanders, ſhould not be diſturbed in th 
Hunting, no more than the before-mentioned Birkanebe 
Travelling among the Laplanders. 

This confutes the Opinion of O/aus, who would hi 
them Men of the Mountains. Their Origin is more a 
tain 3 for Olaus Petri Miurenlus ſays, they came out 
the Diſtrict of Birkala, in the Province of T. ataſtia,wi. 
is found in the Modern Maps. The reaſon why K 
Guſtave I. in his before · mentioned Letters, ſpeaks 0 
Birkarti, as belonging not only to the ſingle Diſtrid 


Birkala, but to the ſeveral Diviſions of Lubl:h, Piti 
Torna, is, that the Birkarti, who owed their Offspring? 5 ! 
the Province of Tavaſtia, were afterwards ſettled t 
the Laplanders; and as ſome of them had the mam "8 of 
ment of the Government, fo the reſt Frafiicked andy” * 
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them ; which Prerogative, becauſe it properly belong'd 
ude 


to chem, therefore were they called by 
ii alſo, ſays he, the Merchants whom, as we told you 
ere, tber call Birkarti, expoſe their Commodities to Sale. 


The Words, as we told you before, have a relation to 


preceding Paſſage, where he ſays thus: The Inhabi- 
rants of the Colonies of Bothnia, eſpecially thoſe called Bir- 
karti, buy from the Merchants, who come thither by Sea in 


the Summer time, ſuch Commodities as they know to be fit 


for the uſe of the Laplanders ; thoſe they tranſport into 
Lapland in the Winter Seaſon, ſo ſoon as the Lakes and Ri- 
ver: are frozen up. Here he mentions the Birkarti Traf- 
ficking with and carrying the neceſſary Commodities from 
the Towns and Villagesof Bothnia into Lap/and, neither 
does be ſpeak only of the Inhabirantsof one Diſtrict, but 
of all the Colonies of Bothnia. So that ir ſeems as if they 


extended rheir Poſſeſſions further into the Country, and 
in all the Towns and Villages where they ſettled, mains 
uin d their Rights and Privileges granted them by King 
Minus, viz. To have the ſole Government of the Lap- 
lenders, ro levy Taxes, and Traffick with them, and other 
things of this nature; all which they enjoy'd for a long 
time, as is evident from the before-mentioned Letter of 
mute Fobnſon, written under the Reign of King Magnus 
Smecek, in which it was provided, That no body ſhould 
retend to mole the Birkarleboa in their Paſſage to or 
from the Laplanders, or whilſt they were tarrying among 
bem. 

Things continued thus till the Reign of King Guſtave I. 
wo made a Contract with the Birllati in the year 1518. 
April, at Dpſal, under the following Title: Concerning 
le yearly Tribute to be paid by them to the Crown, for the 
ect Advantages and Revenues they receive from the Lap- 
ders, All which advantages accruing to the Birkarti, 
virtue of their Privileges they enjoyed for many Tears 
2. ever fince the time of King Mignus Ladilaus. Theſe 
eing not only granted to them, bur alſo to their Poſte- 
Iy ; ſo that none bur thoſe born from the BilArti could 
oy them. This is put beyond all doubt, by the Let- 
s of King Guſtave ; where he ſays thus: And we have 
nie an. agreed, as we by theſe præſents do promiſe and 


us Merchants. 


fiſt inhabited only the Diſtrict of Birkata,bur afterwards 
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fully agree, that they ſhall after this day enjoy tbe ſame Pogy 
and Privileges over the beforementioned Laplapders , 
they and their Anceſtors were ae of them before, Here 
ir is exprelly ſaid, that the Anceſtors of the Bikarti wen 
poſſeſſed of certain Privileges, which they tranſmitted tu 
their Poſterity. All which Rights and Privileges were 
confirmed to them and their Poſterity with this alteratia 
only, that they ſhould pay dquble the Tribute as i 
did before. | 
The before-mentioned Manuſcript of 4ndreas Buda 
Miniſter of Pitha, ſpeaks much ro the ſame purpole 
for, afrer he had given an account in what manner th 
Laplanders were ſurpriſed by one ſingle Man of the Bj 
harti; he adds, Thus he made himſelf Maſter of all | 
Tributes, which his Poſterity enjoy'd after him, till 0 
Reign of King Guſtave I. | 
This Government the Birkarts exerciſed over the 
landers, which they acquired by ſubtility, and maintan 
under the Authority of the Swediſh Kings, which cont 
nued in the Race of the Birkqrti for near three hundry 
Years, till they were deprived of it by King Guſtav 
becauſe ſome of the Birlarti being grown Rich and lil 
lent, were become burthenſom to the poorer ſort of the 
Race. Concerning which, the M. S. of Budew give! 
following account: The exceſſive Power of the Birkari 
ver the Laplanders, and the advantage they had of Ma 
polizing all Commodities, had made them ſo Rich and | 
lent, that they oppreſsd the Poor, by keeping all the 
Things for their own ſhares, and giving that which wasm 
nothing to the poorer ſort, The Poor being exaſperatel 
ths uſage, complained thereof to King Guſtave, who | 
Henry Lawrenſon to Goal, and Fined him ſeverely, if 
which he ordered the Tributes of the Laplanders to bei 
immediately into his Treaſury, and granted Liberty of Cf AF 
merce with them to all, without exception. | oy 
This Henry Lawrenſon was queſtionleſs one of the 
Men among the Birkart; under the Reign of King Guſt 
and perhaps Brother to David Lawrenſon, who togethetu 
Nicholas Fehnſon De puties of the Bikarti,niade an agreems 
in the year 1528. with KingGuſtave,concerning the Tribu 
and ſome other Matters, mentioned by us before. Fri 
whence it is evident, that their Privileges were ta 
from ther afterwards, to wit, towards the latter end 


Sau 
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\fcous's Reign, It was no more than juſt, that a few 
birne Perſons. who abuſed their Power, to the detri- 
ent and oppreſſion of others, ſhould be deprived of 
ir Privileges: Beſides that, accordio to the Rules of 
od Pol cy, it was no more than Prudence, not to 
gtinue any longer ſo exceſſive a Power, granted to 
fey private Perſons, over a vaſt number of People, 
1 —— a Tract of Ground, who having got great 
es into their Hands, the ſame might be better em- 
oy'd, by making them circulate in the Kingdom, 
wereby the King might be enabled to drive our the 
em, and maintain the Publick Liberty, than to u 
14 the Pride of a few uſeleſs Perſons àmeng the Biy- 
ti, The King having thus put a period to the Powet 
the Birka:ts, who were Governours of the ſeveral Lap- 
% and had the Titles of Kings beſtowed upon them 
the Laplanders, he ſent thither Governdurs of his own, 
bo levied Taxes, and had the Adminiſtration of the Go- 
mment in his Name. 

Theſe Governours are by che Swedes call'd Laplougder, 
the Laplanders Konunga Olmei, i. e. Royal Men, or 
ms Men. Of theſe mention is made in a certain Patent 
med by K. Guſtave I. in the year 1359. to Mr. Mi- 
, the firſt Prieſt of Lapland; the Words are to this 
moſe : We therefore command all our Officers in Lap- 
d, as well Governours as others, Sc. Theſe, it ſeems, 
dar firſt the ſole Adminiſtration of all Publick Atfairs; 
will appear more hereafter, in the following Chapter, 
hin Collecting of Taxes and Adminiſtration of Ju- 
: Bar when afrerwards Charles IX. made a new Di- 
vn of the Country, and put every thing in a better 
er, they had others joined with them, ſome being 
amifioned for the Adminiſtration of Juſtice, others 
the Examining of Cauſes, and diſpatching other Pub- 
K Affairs. 

Ard thus it continued, till at laſt the State of the Go- 
ment was reduced to what it is now. For the Lap- 
ert have in our time, next under their King, a Pro- 
cial Judge, one of the Senators of the Swediſh King- 
n, call'd by them Lagman, and his Deputy, call'd 
ier Lagman ; next to them one call d Laglæſaren, i. e. 
Interpreter of the Law, and ſeveral others whoſe Buſi- 
it is to rake cognizance of Cauſes, and to pronounce 
M 4 gen 
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Sentence. Then they have a Governour of the Province 


call'd Lands-hefdingh, and the Governours of the 1 


marks, call'd Lapfoughden, with their Officers ſtird Lin 
men, whoſe buſineſs is to ſee Judgment Executed, 1 
collect the Tributes, preſerve the Publick Peace, andy 


perform all other Duties of this nature. Lundin ly 
that in his time there was bur one Governour or Tage 


of the three Lapmarks of Uma, and Lublab, who was mg 


eſteemed of among the Laplanders: That their Cufty 


is, as often as their Governbur comes among they 


offer bim a Preſent of a Piece of Cheeſe, called by ty 


Neſto#, and a piece of Fleſh; in lieu of which, he 
lows to each of them three Spoonful of Aqua Vite, al 
Puriſtneſta, i. e. the Preſent of the Interview. They 
ſo Complement him (by an Interpreter, if he does g 
underſtand the Lapland Tongue) telling him, that 
are extremely Rejoiced, and thank God, ſo great andh 
4 Perſon as the Governour, is in their Country; whil 
they perform with low Reverence. 

This is the preſent Condition of the Swediſh Gaye 
ment in Lapland. Ay | N 
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CHAP. XIII. 
f the Courts of Juitice, and Tributes, of the 
Laplanders, 


Aving deſcrib'd to you juſt now the true Stare of the 
Government of the Modern Laplanders, we will 
roceed to thoſe Matters that are managed by ir. Theſe 
nay gain be conſider d under two different Heads; the 
rt belonging to the Adminiſtration of Juſtice ; the ſe- 
ond to the collecting of the Tribures : Of the former 
ere are ſcarce any footſteps left, tho it is very proba- 
e, that their Kings, before they were ſubje& to any 
reign Power, did exerciſe this Authority, as afterwards, 
en they were ſubdued by the Birkartrz, theſe kept it in 
cir own hands. Fiegler makes no mention of any 
ages among them, bur ſays, that in caſe any differences 
file, they uſed to come into Sweden. They refer the 
hecibon of their Differences, ſays he, that are very du- 
bus, to the Courts of Sweden. I ſuppoſe he means 
ole of great moment, ſuch as the Birkarts would nor, 
r had not Power to determine. Theſe were however 
t very frequent among them; thoſe were grievous 
rimes, as Theft, Rapine, Murthers, Adulteries, and 
ch like, being ſcarce known in Lapland; beſides that, 
ey never lend nor borrow any Money, every one living 
pntented upon what he poſſeſſes of his own ; which takes 
nay the chief cauſe of thoſe Controverſies, which main- 
n ſo many Lawyers in other Countries. The chief Sin 
ey are guilty of is, their Magical Superſtirions, which 
any years fince have been forbidden and puniſhed 
ere ; as is evident from the words of Olaus Magnus. 
is Northern Nation being, aſter they received the Chriſtian 
elirion, reſtrained by the Law, durſt not exerciſe in Pub- 
& this Art, or inſtruct others in it, under the forfeitures 
their Lives. But, after K. Guſtave I. had removed 
e Birkarti from their ſtation, and in their ſtead had put 
his own Governours, then the Adminiſtration * 
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ſtice began to be managed with much more care and þ, 
ter order. But, above all the reſt, I find, chat Ring 
Charles IX, did take all poſſible care to have them Re 
gulated and brought under a good Diſcipline, according 
the Swediſh Laws, as it appears by his Inſtructions gipe 
to one Lawrence Lawrenſon, his Governour of L. 
dated an Stockbolm 10 ORob. 1610. 


E Charles, &c. Conſtitute our Faithful Miniſter | lf 

rence Lawrenſon, Governour of our Lapland iy 
jets, as well in the Mark of Uma, as thoſe of Pia 
Luhlah. And we command him to Govern them accord 
to the Tenour of the Swediſh Laws, as they are extan ; 
Print, which we have given bim for that purpoſe.z ta | 
care that no injury or violence be offered to them, 


John Tornaus ſays, That now adays they have th 
ſeveral Governours, and as many Courts for the Aday 
ſtration of Juſtice, Theſe are his Words: Ther 
now three different Courts of Juſtice in Lapland; i 
* firſt is that called Auundſianſe, or Angermanland; the 
* cond that of Uma, Pitha, and Lublab; the third that 
Torna and Kiems. In each of theſe preſides a ce 
* Governqur, who are obliged to give Sentence in 
* King's Name, in the preſence of a Judge and a Mi 
* ſter or Prieſt. 

Where it is to be obſerved, that they add the Priet 
the Governour, to reftrain him from doing Injuſtice,| 
his preſence. I dont find the preciſe time ſer down, 
thoſe Courrs of Juſtice uſed ro be kept in former tin 
tho my opinion is, that it was at their Fairs, when the 
uſed to be a great concourſe of People to expedite th 
Buſineſs. This was commonly twice every year, gu 


ant to their Charters granted by King Charles IX, P 
in the Summer and once in the Winter, but is nos 
the months of January and February. leg 

Thoſe Courts of Juſtice, ſays Tornæus, have even Kir 
their own Preſident, who every year in January aud Feral by 
ry, are obliged to Adminiſter Fuſtice in the King's N alre 
Theſe Courts are held in the ſame places where i ord: 
Publick Markets and Fairs are kept, which are ine * 


Lapmark appointed for that purpoſe, as will be 
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Now we come to their Fribures : Theſe were firſt on- 
fave Skins of wild Beaſts, and were not paid by the 
ders themſelves, but by the Birkarti, as a Token 
their Subjection to rhe Crown of Sweden, the Revenue 
ing very inconſiderable in itſelf. Burevs in his MS. 
them, Navgra Timber Graozkin ; but Gravehin fig- 
s Gray Squirrel-Skins, they being all of that cofoar 
the Winter time; and Timber denotes their number, 
W's forty ry'd in one bundle. How many of thoſe 
he or Bundles the Birizarti uſed to give, is not ex- 
ſed in the fail MS. But according to the Agreement 
de berwixt King Guſtave I. and them, they were to 
e eicht, making 360 Skins, out of che Lapmarks of 
uch and Pitha ; and thoſe of Torna the fame number, 
des two Martins Skins for each. The Birkarrs of 
lab and Pitha did not pay to the Crown any more 
neighr Bundles of Skins of Squirrels, call'd by them 
ert, and two Martin Skins, The Birkavrts of Torna 
{the ſame number, in reſpect of rhe Leglanders under 
r juriſdiction. 

is is the Tribute mentioned by Ziegler, when he 
; The Lapland Nation pays precious Skins for a Tribute, 
e Men having been obſerved in his time, and 

Reign of K. Guſtave I. with this alteration only ; 
they were obliged to pay double that number: For 
bays the before-mention'd Compact: The Jirkarti of 
lan and Pitha ſhall for the future pay every year fix- 
Bundles, call'd by them Timbers, of Squirrel-Sking, 
four Martin-Shins. The Birkarti e Torna ſhall de 
ime, The Sum total being 32 Bundles, or Timbers, of 
nel-Shins, and 8 Martin-Skins. This Agreement was 
pleared in the year 1528. which was the firſt ; the Bir- 
paid this double Tribute. | 

ut after the Birllarti were bereaved of their Antient 
ileges, for Reaſons before-mentioned, and the Swe- 
Kings began to gather the Tributes of the Laplan- 
by their own Officers; it is very likely ſeveral o- 

d alterations were introduced. In the year 1602. it 
ordained, that inſtead of Skins they ſhould pay every 
th Rain. deer, and the Tenth of all their dry'd Fifh, 


Tribute. | 
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prevent which, it was ordained, That the ſaid Govema 
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This is evident from the Inſtructions given by Ki 
Charles to his Lapland Governonrs Olaus Burman, a 
Henry Beneytſon, to this purpoſe, at Srockbolm 23 J 
of the fore-mention'd year; where alſo the following R 
ſon is alledged, Becauſe the Kings Subjects in Laph 
bad hitherto no certain Law preſcribed to them, in rela 
#0 what Tributes they were to pa), or in what kind or u 
ber they were to furniſh them, So that it ſeems as if f 
Swediſh Governours, ever ſince the time of King Guſay 
uſed to make the Laplanders pay ſomerimes Skins, ſoy 
times other Commodities, according as they ſuited | 
with their preſent occaſions, which uncertainty ft 
Tribute began to be burthenſome to the Laplander, 
Governours taking hold of this opportunity, to ſerveths 
own Turns, under pretence of the Publick Good, 


ſhall demand and take vf the Laplanders every Tent 
their Rain-Deer, and the Tenth of all the dry'd Fe 
ſum'd in the Country. That theſe Rain-Deer and dy 
Fiſh, ſhall be all the yearly Tribute they ſhall be obli 
to pay ; that no Skins, or any thing elſe of what ki 
ſoever, ſhall for the future be demanded of them, | 
neither did this continue long perhaps, becauſe. it 
found too heavy a Burthen for the Laplander to be 
as being too deſtructive to their Herds; for which 
ſon it was ordain'd about four years after, viz. in! 
year 1606. That each Native of Lapland, of the Ag 
Seventeen, ſhould pay either two Buck Rain-Neer, 
three Does, or eight Pounds (a certain weight not mt 
tioned here) of dry'd Fiſh ; as alſo every Tenth Fam 
their Tame Rain-Deer, and the Tenth Part of all! 
Fiſh they catch. Neither were the B:r{a+ti any m 
ſpared than the —— their Tribute. being likes 
appointed in the ſame year, viz. every Tenth Skin, 

the Tenth of all their Fiſh ; to be paid by every ont 
them that ſhould frequent the Lapland Fairs, and Tn 
there. Thoſe that had any Rain- Deer, were alſo obliget 
pay every Tenth to the Swediſh Crown ; for thus runs! 
Inſtruction given to the Governaur ; Theſe of che Birki 
who have any Rain-Deer, are to give every Tenth, 
which has thus continued for a confiderable time after 
ſame rate. having been confirmed by another Edid 
the ſame King Charles, in the year 1610. * 
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Now adays they pay their Tributes in three different 
Winds, viz. in the Rain-Deer, Money or Skins, either 
jan or fitted for uſe ; all which are paid in proportion 
obe Allotments of Ground they poſſeſs; for thoſe that 
re poſſeſſed of the lar Allotments, they call cen bee! 
1c], i. e. a whole Tribute; thoſe that have a leſs Tract 
{Ground in their poſſeſſion, een half Kall, i. e. half a 
ribure, and ſo further in proportion. A La 
erefore who is poſſeſs d of an Allotment of a whole Tri- 
wie, pays for a Tribute yearly, wo Crown Pieces, or 
ixdollars. The chief Tribute of the Laplandlanders, ſays 
Lamuel Rheen, is two Rixdellars, which they call Skatt- 
Dollars ; thoſe are to be paid by every one who is obliged 
pi 4 whole Tribute. Job. Tornew ſpeaks to the ſame 
purpoſe : He that is liable to a whole Tribute, pays every 
ur two Rixdollars to the Crown, But thoſe who are not 
afters of ſo large a Tract of Ground, or Allotment, 
no more than one Rixdollar. Others, ſays theſame 
Lwhor, whoſe Allotment is only of half a; Tribute, pay 
holy one Rixdollar. Bur if it happens, as it ofrentimes 
Joes, that they have no ready Money, they pay in their 
lead a certain number of Skins or Fiſh.. The Skins are 
ommonly either Foxes or Squirrel-Skins ; of the laſt 
> are reckoned equivalent to a Rixdollar ; of the firſt 
ne fingle Skin, and a pair of Lapland Shoes; the Fiſh 
e always dry'd Fiſh, two pounds of which are valued 
kewiſe at one Rixdollar; but to each of thoſe Pounds 
here muſt be an addition made of five pounds over and 
bore, there being ſo much commonly loſt in the drying. 
Ind this pound, rogether with additional pounds, the 
ll Matt Pound, that is, the Pound for Tribute. This paſ- 
ge plainly ſhews, th at the word Pondo uſed by the Au- 
vr, implies a cerrain Weight of a great many Pounds. 
; for their Rain-Deer, of theſe they pay the Tenth, 
hich are aſſeſſed not to each Family, but a whole Di- 
on. The beforementioned Author ſays to this pur- 
vle : They pay the Tenth of their Rain- Deer, each of which 
valued at the rate of three Rixdollars ſilver Money. Thoſe 
e given by the ſeveral Diviſions ; there being a certain 
[eſement made, how many each Diviſion is to give. The 
re here mentioned of the Rain- Deer, was appointed 
this purpoſe; that in caſe any one had rather keep 
5 Rain- Deer, he might know what price he was to pay 
or 
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| for them, wichour being im - The third ky 
of Tribute CSE, 2 head of a f 
mily being obliged to pay either one white Fox's Ski 
or two pair of — _ or in * L | 

a pound of dried Pikes. T. 
ring wy >a to the Crown either two pair of [y 
land Shins for thesr Tenths, or one white Fox's Shi 
BF a pound of dried Fack. | 

This is now the ordinary yearly Tribute paid by; 
TL aplanders to the Swediſn Crown, a conſiderable har 
which is by the King's Favour allotted for the Ukſy 
Maintenance of the Prieſts in Lapland, as we haven 
you before. 

Now becauſe thoſe Tribares paid by the Lapla 
muſt be carried a great way both by Sea and Land, by 
fore they can be laid up in the King's Storehouſes i 
ordained, that befides thoſe ordinary Taxes, evey Hay 
keeper ſhall give one pair of Shoes, which they cal A 

ale, or the price of the Carriage. To this pu 
S Won fays thus: Beſides this, the Laplanden 
one pair of Lapland Shoes for Hakapaleka, or che Mn 
the Shop, or Tranſport Money, which is an equivalent | 
the charge the Crown is to be at, in Tranſporting theſe 
modires. : 

Thoſe who are Commiſſioned to gather thoſe Tri 
are by rhe Swedes called Lappefrugdar, who owe their 
Origin to King Guſtave I. after the removal of the 
Rarti, as has been ſhewn already. Of thoſe Officers me 
tion is made in the Inſtructions given by King Charkdl 
ro Olaus Burman, and Henry Benytſon, in the year 1 
and ro Laurence Lawrenſon, in the year 1610. latte 
of which it is expreſly faid ; Ve have commanded l 
that be ſhall demand and receive the Tributes payable h. 
| Laplanders inhabiting the beforementioned Lapmarks, 
the ſame Foot, as the ſame were ſettled by our Edi i 
in the year 1606. 

Theſe are all the Fribures they pay ro rhe Kin 
Sweden. 


Beſides which, they pay likewiſe ſomething to the r! 
of Denmark, and the great Duke of Muſcovy ; not i Ge 
they are Subject to three different Princes, but on ee k 
count of ſeveral! Advantages they receive from the e n 


tories belonging to thoſe Princes. Concerning wi 
\ 
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.nnot but give you the words of Mr. Feb. Tornens © 
,me of the Laplanders, who are Subjects of Sweden, have 
fly diſcharged their Duty, ee they have paid their 
ure to ne Ming; being obliged to pay ſome to two, ſome 
1 three Princes; not that they acknow them all for their 
qerengns 3 but becauſe they have free liberty to Fiſh and 
Hunt, in their Territories, Thus all the Divifions of the 
apmark of Torna Hing beyond the Mountains, pay @ 
r:bute to the Daniſh King, becauſe they have liberty given 
lem, to ſend down their Catthe from the Mountains, quite 
tuch up by the exceſſive heat of the Summer Seaſon, into 
e lower Grounds near the Sea-fide, where they both feed 
nd refre NN. at the ſame time enjoy the — 7 
A Fiſhing 5; which Countries belonging to t 7 
Denmark, they pay him one half of ot Tribute — 
liged to pay to the Swediſh King. The Diviſions Iyi 
road the Mountains, here mentioned, are 
wtcheine, Aujovara, Teno, and Utziochs, as he calls 
em. The Laplenders inhabiting the Diviſion of Enare, 
the Lapmark of Kiema, are under the ſame circum- 
2nces; becauſe they both Hunt and Fiſh in the Territo- 
es of the King of Denmark, and of the Great Duke of 
cory; for which they pay, beſides their ordinary Tri- 
res, to the firſt one hall 40d to the laſt one third part 
what they are obliged to pay ta the King of Sweden. 
his Tribute uſed in former times to be collected when 
e Governour pleaſed, and afterwards oaly in the Win- 
7; as Andr. Buræus obſerves : In the Winter time, ſays 
, when they are to pay the Tribute, they meet in a kind of 
hs, at a certain appointed time and place. From whence 
appears, that a certain time uſed to be appointed for 
4 meeting in every Lapmark, in order to pay their 
fibute. 

This Cuſtom continued till certain places were deter- 
ned ſor the keeping of their Publick Markets and 
irs, when ir was ordred, that for the future 

uld pay their Tribute at thoſe Fairs; which e 
7 [till take. The Laplanders, ſays Samuel Rheen, pay 
Tribute at the time of their Publick Fairs, whither 
Covernour came to receive it, But at what time 
e Fairs were kept, will appear from what we are to 
concerning their Fairs, in the next Chapter. 
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SH Af. XIV. 
07 the Fairs of the Laplanders. 


A Mong their Publick Affairs, which we have treard 
of hitherto, their Traffick is none of the leaſt, Why 
Cuſtom the Laplanders obſerved in their Dealing in a 
tient Times, is not well known. Paulus Fovius (ay, 
that thoſe who brought their Commodiries thither to dt. 
uſed to expoſe their Wares, and ſo go their ways, when 
the Laplanders would come and take of them, what they 
found for their purpoſe ; in lieu of which they receivea 
equivalent in Skins, without ſpeaking one word. Ted 
are his Words: The Laplanders Trade in white Fur 
led Ermins, which they exchange with divers forts d 
Commodities, tho' at the ſame time they avoid the Co 
verſation and fight of the Merchants. They deal alt 
gether by way of Exchange; fo that after they haveſn 
cerely and faithfully rated rhe Goods, they have in lit 
of them the full equivalent in Skins, to the abſent ai 
nnknown Merchant. He ſays, that they avoid the Ca 
verſation and Sight of the Merchants, purſuant tot 
deſcriprion he had given of them before; Thar th 
were a barbarous Nation, beyond all belief, ſo 1vſpe 
ous, as to fun away at the fight of a Ship, or the Fon 
ſteps of a Stranger. 
This is contradicted by ⁊iegler, who ſays, Thar i 
they buy and ſell without uſing any words, yet he atn 
butes the reaſon of it to their Language, which is qu 
different from thoſe of other Nations, ard conſequent 
not to be underſtood by them. They Trade both a 
Money and by Exchange, fo as to communicate ti 
Thoughts not by Words, but by Nodding to one ano 
and this not out of Ruſticity, or for want of Senſe, 
becauſe their Language being peculiar ro rhemſetves, 
not underſtood by the Neighbouring Nations 
Theſe words, not out of Rufticity, or for want of Sei 
ſeem to be inferred in contradiction of Fovins. Hers 
f. 
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ein agrees with Aregler, when he ſays, They don't under- 
fand the uſe of Gold and Silver Coin, being contented to 
alt by way of Exchange only ; and, becauſe they are quite 
pnorant of Foreign Languages, they are reputed among ſome 
ranger 4 Dumb People, And ſo does Olaus Magnus, 
ho (peaks to this purpoſe : They Exchange their Com- L. 4. c. 3. 
udities without the help of Mony, or making uſe of Words, 
ut by a faithful and tacit mutual conſent ; not for want 
Senſe, and by reaſon of their Barbarity, but becauſe their 
anguage being peculiar to themſelves, is little underſtood 
f Ty Neighbouring Nations. This is confirmed by Da- 
© Fc Goes, when he ſays ; They Traffick only by way of 
change, whereby they get both Proviſiens and Money, 
TS; bout the uſe of Words, but only by Nodding ; which is to 
"HS 1np:ted to the barbarity and harſhneſs of their Language. 
5 ur of the Lapland Tongue we ſhall treat in a peculiar 
hapter, 
hat relates to their Traffick, we find, that the ſame 
"WT: exerciſed in former times, without ſpeaking a word, 
N by Nodding to one another; neither could it proper- 
be called Buying and Selling, but rather an Exchange; 
"0 Exchange, ſays Damian and Olaus; They carry on 
pee without Money, by Exchange. Which 
ales me almoſt imagine, that in the before cited paſ- 
feof Jiegler, ought to be read inſtead of permutatione 
ol £274, by exchange of Money, permutatione nes 
%, by Exchange and not Money. That they car- 
ion their Traffick in antient Times by Exchange on- 
leather from thence ; becauſe neither they, nor the 
eĩobtouring Nations, were acquainted with the uſe of 
Vin, ; 
This is evident in the Kingdom of Sweden ; where in 
le days there was no Money Coined, and ſcarce any 
nd ar all, except what was brought thither out of the 
phbouting Nations, eſpecially our of England and 
d What wonder then. if the Laplanders were un- 
\ Wanted with the uſe of Coin? Neither is it proba- 
that in after times when they lived under the Juriſ- 
tion of the Birkarti, they could be acquainted with 
ule of Money; becauſe theſe Monopolizing all the 
de of Lapland, did not buy any thing for ready Mo- 
; bur exchanged their Commodities for ſuch things as 


Laplanders ſtood moſt in need of. It is, beſides this, 
N | obſervable, 
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obſervable, that the Laplanders are to this day. Sttange 
ro any Current Coin, unleſs they be half and whole * 
dollars. The Laplanders, ſays Fob. Tor næus, neitber 
nor takes any other Money, but Rixdollars. Any other(y 
whether Silver, Gold, or Copper, he values at nothing, 
Now conſidering , that the Rixdollar is « 
not a very antient date, this Money having never he 
Coined, before the diſcovery of the Silver Mine in 
Vale of Foachim, their acquaintance with Curtent I. 
ney cannot be of a very long ftanding ; and thatth 
are ſtrangers to any other Coin, is likewiſe verified 
Samuel Rheen. The Laplanders, ſays he, value no 4 
Coin, except Rixdollars ; each of which they reckon « 
Ounces ; ſo that a Riædollar is among them equinale 
two of their Ounces, | 
From whence it is apparent, that the Laplanden 1 
acquainted only with Rixdollars, and that they ul 
thoſe alſo by weight; which makes me ſuſpect, un 
former Times they did not as much as know this Ca 
or took it in Payment for their Commodities, till d 
were obliged to pay it for their Tribute; as I told 
before, where I ſhew'd you ar the ſame time, thatt 
ſame was introduced bur of late years; ſo that I ami 
able to gueſs at the meaning of Damian a Goes, in bil 
forementioned paſſage, permutatione tantum anno 
Pecuniam acquirunt ; by this Exchange they get onlyl 
viſions and Money. For how can that be called an 
change, when ready Money is got by it? And tow 
purpoſe ſhould thoſe People ſell their Commodities 
Money, when they had no ule for ir, neither ard 
themſelves nor their Neighbours ? Perhaps inſtead a 
Pecuniam, ought to be read nec Pecuniam; fo thi 
Senſe would be, they are not ſollicitous in procuring J 
as to provide themſelves with Proviſions and other Ne 
ies; tho' what he ſays concerning their Proviſions, 
mits alſo of a Limitation; as we ſhall ſee hereaſtet 
Bur whatever may be the Senſe of this paſſage of! 
mim, this is moſt certain, that in former times thel 
l:nd-rs uſed to Traffick by Bartering their Commoli 
for others, and that even to this day they are not 
fond of Money, or at jeaſt of no more than is req 
for the payment of their Tribute. Which makes tio 


R 
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bees, after he had given a Catalogue of their Commo- 
dite and the Rate they bear, in proportion to ready 
oney, ſay thus; It is obſervable that the ſaid Commodi- 

1 are not bought for ready Money, but they Barter one 

mmodity for another, 

Which plainly ſhews, that the way of Dealing by Ex- 

ange, is ſtill uſed among the Laplanders, and thar ſel- 

m any thing is bought or ſold for Money: Which 

akes the ſame Author ſay, that neither the Laplangers 

x the Chapmen who bring any thing to Sale there, 

er require any Money, unleſs it be upon the account of 

me extraordinary precious Commodity. I either the 

ferchant, ſays he, or the Laplander happens to meet with 

y thing that is rare or precious, this is bought for ready 

Mey. 

They do however not now adays bargain by Nods and 

ons, as they did formerly, but by Speech, there being 

Money among them who are not acquainted with 

irNeighbouring Tongues, or elſe they deal by Inter- 

ters, of whom they have a ſufficient number. Nen 

are to Traffiek, ſays the ſame Author, with Foreigners, 

ſe Language they don't underſtand, they make uſe of In- 

eters, of whom there are many in Lapland. They 

th whom they Traffick for the moſt part, are their 

ighbours, the Swedes and Norwegians on the one, the 

anders and the Muſcovites on the other fide : Neither 
zit otherwiſe in antient Times, with this difference 
ly, That whilſt they were under the Juriſdiction of the 
ti, theſe pretended to monopolize the whole Trade 
themſelves, with excluſion to all others, eſpecially 
e bordering upon Sweden. The M. S. of Buræus ſeems 
intimate this, when it ſays, That King Magnus La- 
4 granted to the Birkartz a full power over them, 
ng which the power of Monopolizing their Trade 
it, as I ſuppoſe, be none of the leaſt, eſpecially ſince 
nd in the Declaration of King Guſtave I. that the pe- 
ar Righ's and Privileges of Commerce, are mentioned 
aving been in the poſſeſſion of their Anceſtors. In 
tion of which was made the Prohibition of King 
les IX. forbidding them to Traffick in Lapland, ac- 
ling to their former Cuſtom. The Words of the Pro- 
nation, Publiſh'd in the year 1602, run thus: Ne for- 
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bid for the future the Birkarti, or any others, 80 Trafi 
Lapland for Skins, or any other Commodities, as hat}, 
practiſed hitherto. : Boy 
So that before that time the Birkart: either uſed 3 
or at leaſt before all others, to Traffick with the La 
ders, by bringing their Commodities into Lapland, yy 
they exchanged for Skins, and ſold them rerward; 
ready Money to other Nations. This was their co 
raiſe, till the Reign of King Gu/tave I. when tes 
Ch were removed from the Juriſdiction they kad 
therto exerciſed over the Laplanders, and which, y 
M. S. of Buræus ſays, had made them both Rig 
Proud. The Birkarti, ſays he, grew Strong, Powerfil 
Rich, gave to the poorer ſort things of no value, a 
the beſt for their own uſe. Neither was King Gufa 
able for all this, ro make ſufficient Proviſion againgi 
Encroachments; for tho he had raken the Power 
had over the Laplanders, our of their hands, thy 
nevertheleſs continue their Commerce with then 
great ſucceſs ; being better skill'd in the Mannen d 
People, and Condition of the Country, than other 
tions This induc'd K. Charles to iſſue out bis Pt 
mation, in the year 1602. by virtue of which, the 
abſolurely forbidden to Travel up and down the (; 
try, and the Monopcly of all Skins to be ſold, de 
to belong to the Crown, a certain Rate being ſeg 
ſame time, according to which the Lap/anders might 
change them for other Commodities. The Word 
thus: Our Governours in Lapland, ſhall be obliged Th 
up for our uſe, whatſoever Shins are found there, | 
to the Statute and Rate appointed for this purpoſe, 
This Edict was renew'd in the year 1610. a (FS | 
being only inſerted, for the bringing of the Skins of Wi* 
into the a Store-houſes gratis. The War 


to this effect f The Laplanders hal! be obliged to N 
our Governour all the Skins fit for Sale, who ſhall gin 
the full value of them in ſuch other Commodities 
appointed for the exchange of Shins. But all the N 
Elks taken in Lapland, ſhall be ſeized upon for u 
without any reward. If any one take this Beaſt, the 
ſhall be for his own uſe, but the Skin belongs to ws a 
Crown, | 
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ir Trade now adays is not encloſed in ſuch nar- 
ow Bounds, ſo that thoſe who live near the Mountains 
1 divide Sweden from Norway, Traffick with the Nor- 
im and Swedes (as Samuel Rheen obſerves) as thoſe 
o inhabit the more Northern and Eaſtern Parts, Trade 
in the Muſcovites and Finlanders. 

We will come to their Commodities, which they ex- 
hange for others: Fovius makes mention only of cer- 
in white Skins, call'd Ermins. Ziegler ſpeaks alſo of 
ih; They catch ſuch a vaſt quantity of Fiſh, ſays he, that 
yy preſerve them in Ponds, and afterwards carry them in- 
the next adjacent Parts of the Northern Bothnia, and 
bite Ruſſia. Bur they have many other Commodities, 
phich Olaus Magnus comprehends under the general Ti- 
> of precious Shins. Samuel Rhcen gives us the follow- 
jo Catalogue of them. The Commodities of the Laplan- 
rs are Rain- Deer and their Shins, the Shins of black, red, 
uw, and white Foxes ; the Shins of Otters, Gluttons or 
dpers, of Martins, Beavers, and Squirrels, as likewiſe of 
ire, and Bears; Lapland Garments, Boots, Shoes, 
bes, dried Pike, Cheeſes of Rain- Deer, &c. 

Lundius ſays, that the Inhabirants of the Lapmark of 
n do Traffick with the Norwegians, in Hares, and the 
ares and Bark of Birch-Tree, of which they have 
ne; theſe they gather in the Summer time from under 
Trees, and make them up in ſmall Packs, two of 
hich fills up one of the Pannels of a Rain-Deer ; each 
cket is ſold for a Rixdollar. 

Theſe are Commodities which the Laplanders exchange 
t Silver; Rixdollars, Woollen and Linnen Cloath, 
"per, Braſs, Salt, Meal, Ox's Hides, Brimſtone, Nee- 
es, Knives, Aqua Virz, and what is moſt ſurpriſing, 
ewiſe for Tobacco, they being great lovers of this 
ed, as I have told you before, as likewiſe how that 
ip Charles had ordain'd a certain Rate, according to 
hich they were to be diſpoſed of for the uſe of the 
own, 

This Cuſtom continues as yet, in one reſpect; foraſ- 
ch as they do regulate their Traffick, and the Price of 
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ain general Rate, made in proportion of the intrin- 
Value of a Rixdollar, containing in weight two of 


ir Ounces, but makes ſcarce one of ours. 
N 3 Thus 


rs, as well as Foreign Commodities, according to a 
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one Rixdollar ; one quart of Aqua Vite at half 2 l 


in the Wocdy Parts of Lapland, a white Hare Skit 
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Thus they rate an indifferent Rain- Deer at rw Nu h 
dollars, or four of their Ounces, but one of the Hi m R 
Gze, ſuch as they uſe to draw their Sledges, loader wall, 


their Equipage, at three Rixdollars, or fix of theitOiney 
The Skin of a wild Raindeet at one Rixdo/lar and tf 
or three Ounces of Silver. The Skin of a tame My 
Raindeet ar one Rixdollar, but if caſted, at rhr&&or fy 
patts of a Rixdollar. The Skin of a Female Raine a 
half a Rixdollar. An ordinafy Fox's Skin at one Rixk 
lar; forty gray Squirrel Skins (call'd by them 4 Tim 
Rixdollar; one Martins Skin at the ſame price; and tua 
white Fox's Skins at the ſame rate; a Bear's Skin at ti 
Rixdollats; a Woolfs Skin at the ſame. A Lajla 
Robe (which they call Mudd ) of the common for, f 
three Rixdollars, and a pair of Lapland Boots at half 
Rixdollar ; four pair of Lapland Shoes ate reckortequ 
valent to one pait of Boots, or Gloves, or likewiſe u 
Barrel of dry'd Pike. | 

On the other hand, the Commodities Imported tothe 
they value thus : A Yard of courſe Woollen Cloath, fad 
as they call S:/eſian or Tungermynden Cloatl, at one Rit 
dollar, or two of their Ounces of Silver; three pom 
of Copper at the ſame price; one Barrel of Meal a 
Rixdollars and a half, cr five Ounces; rwo - 
Salt at half a Rixdollar ; ten yards of the courſeſt Cha 
ſuch as the Boors make themſelves, call'd Walden, 


dollar; according to the computation left us by Sow 
Rheen, If they happen to meet with any Commoditiat 
leſs value, they exchange them with one, two, or thi 
gray Squirrel Skins, and fo further to ten Skins, whit 
number of Skins the Laplanders call Artog, and acco 
them equivalent to the fourth part of a Rixdollar ; th 


reckoned equivalent to two Squirrel Skins. 

Theſe are the Commodities which are interchangdi 
rwixt them and the Swedes. But into Norway they a 
Rugs, or Coverlets of Rain-Deer Skins, or ſomerimesl 
bare Skins, or the live Beats; Cheeſe made of Rat 
Deer, and the Feathers of Birds; beſides ſeveral of 
Things they have our of Sweden, ſuch as Copper 
Brats Veſſels, coarſe Cloath, ſuch as the Swediſh er.: 
make, which they exchange for Oxen and Cows, wit 
Milk they make uſe of during the Summer, and ® 
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vom in the Winter for Food; for Goats, Sheep, out 
of whoſe Skin they make themſelves Rugs ; for Silver, 
black Foxes Skins, and the Skins of Otters; for Wool- 
len Blankets, for Fiſh, which they fell ro the Swedes ; 
lach as Herrings, Poor-Jack, and Skaits, as the ſame are 
ited by the before-mentioned Author. Job. Tornew 
ives us the following account of ir, in few Wards. The 
Laplanders Traffick, in Norway, and with the Swediſh 
Fubjets of Bothnia. They buy both Moollen and Linnen 
hath, coarſe and fine ; Hemp, Meat, Bread, Braſs and 
Iron Pots, and ſuch like Country Utenſils. But their chiefeſt 
buſineſs in Norway is to buy Beaſts, which they Sacrifice 
o their Idols, Bue the Laplanders, ſays Samuel! Rheen, 
nale it their chiefeſt care, to buy here ſuch Beaſts, as they 
mend to Sacrifice to their Idols in Autumn. 

Whether there were any certain Places and Time ap- 
jinted for their Traffick in antient Times, I will not 
rerend to determine. Olaus Magnus ſeems to affirm it, 
hen he ſays; There were certain Places appointed, either 
# the Fields, or upon the Ice, where they kept their Fairs 
ud Traffick every year, and expoſed to Public View what 
hey bad gat by their Induſtry, either at home or abroad. 
ut he does not aſcertain thole Times and Places. Iris 
ertain, that when K. Charles I. did by his Proclamation 
orbid the Birkgres ro Travel all over Lapland at all 
Times; he neyertheleſs, for the Encouragement of 
rade, did appoint certain Times and Places, when and 
where they ſhould keep their Fairs every year; the 
Words of the Proclamation, publiſh'd in the year 1602. 
un thus: And becauſe it is our Will, that the Birkartz 
hall not Traffick in Lapland for the future, in the 
ſame manner as is before-mentioned, we have thought 
fr to appoint in each Lapmark two Fairs to be kept 
every year, one in the Summer, the other in the Winter, 
as 1t ſhall be adjudged molt convenient. It is there- 
fore, that the Goyernours of the Lapmarks ſhall be o- 
bliged to pitch upon certain convenient Places, where 
to keep theſe Fairs, and to appoint the moſt proper 
Times, for the Laplanders, Birkarti, Muſcovites, and 
others, to come to theſe Fairs. Theſe Fairs are each 
to laſt for two or three Weeks, during which time e- 
very one ſhall be at liberty, to Traffick as he finds it 


molt for his Intereſt ; for which purpoſe the ſaid Go- 
N 4 vernours 
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* yernours ſhall be obliged ro erect as many Booths ary 
* Sheds as conveniently may be done. | 
It ſeems by this, as if before that time, nothing like i 
had been obſery'd in Lapland, the King taking no other 
notice of jt, than of a thing then firſt to be put in Ex. 
cution by his Order; which is the reaſon that he'd 
not appoint or mention any certain Times or Places by 
leaves it to the diſcretion of his Governours, to pitch Up- 
on them hereafter ; which, that it was performed af 
wards, Andreas Buræus tells us in the following Wag: 
In the Winter when they are to pay the Tribute, they am 
at certain Times and Places, in ſome Barns, or Store-bu(y 
at which time alſo thoſe Merchants whom, as we told 
they call Birkarti, do expoſe their Commodities to J 
But confidering he is alſo filent, as to the true Name. 
theſe Places, and the exact Time, it ſeems, that thok 
Fairs had not the defired Effect, which mov'd Ou 
Chriſtine to take more effectual Care in this Matter, an 
to appoint with more exactneſs, the certain Times an 
Places where thoſe Fairs were to be kept. Her bun 
was granted in the year 1640. by virtue of which 
Fairs were granted, one to be kept in January, at 4 
wiſierf, the other in February, at Arieplog. The von 
run thus: * Secondly, we have granted and ordaine 
two Fairs to be kept, the firſt at A»ſwi/ierf, begimi 
on St. Paul's Day, or the 2 5th of Fanuary; the econ 
© at Ariepleg. beginning on Candlemas. Day, or the ce. 
February. which Fairs ſhall continue for 3 days ſuc 
* ſively every year, in certain places appointed forth 
; NN during which time, as well the Inhabirant 
* Pitha, as all other Laplanders, ſhall have free libery 
meet and to vend their Commodities. The firſt ofthe 
Fairs to be kept in the next following year, 1641. 
Ever fince this time, thoſe Fairs began to be kept vii 
more order than before, and continue thus to this day, 
is evident from what Samuel Rheen has obſerved conc 
ning them: In all the Lapmarks, ſays he, are certain Tin 
appointed in the Spring, for their Fairs; the Fed 
Epiphany, or the twelfth day, in the Lapmark of Uni 
St. Paul, in the Lapmark of Lulah ; the Feaſt of the Þt 
rification of the V. Mary, or Candlemas-Day, in the La 
mark of Pi:ha, Torna, and Kima. Here you have ! 
preciſe Days appointed by Queen Chriſtine for their Fa 
| a 8 exce! 
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xcept the Fair of Uma, which I 12 has been more 
Frequenred and obſerved than any others, ever ſince the 
ime of K. Charles I. as being the neareſt to Sweden. 
voſe that Trade into Ner way, go thither about twice 
ear viz. About St. oha s or Midſummer- Day. in the 
zunmer, and All. Saints Day in Autumn. The Laplan- 
ters, ſays the before- mentioned Author, inhabiting the 
wntains, Trade likewiſe with the Norwegians, where 
py famous Fairs are kept, one about St. John's, or Mid- 
mer-Day, which they call Hanſmæſſa, the ſecond on 
te day of Simon and Jude, or All-Saints, 

And thus much for the times appointed for the Traffick 
f the Laplanders. Paulus Fovius gives them this Enco- 
nium, that in former times they were very Faithful and 
aſt in their Dealings; They exchange their Commodities, 
is he, with all imaginable Sincerity, And Olaus Mag- 
1 lays, They perform their Exchanges very Faithfully and 
if, But Damian a Goes ſeems to charge them with 
aftineſs, when he ſays, They are very cunning and tho- 
vac d in their Exchanges. Samuel Rheen tells us plain- 
„ That the Laplanders are very deceitful and crafty in 
tir Dealings, to ſuch a degree, that ſcarce any body, who 
macquainted with their Tricks, will be able to eſcape un- 
tired. Tis probable, that while they found the Fo- 
ners to deal honeſtly with them, they uſed likewiſe 
do them Juſtice ; but after they became ſenſible of the 
Jeceits of others, they began to take the ſame methods, 
avoid being deceived by them. Bur of this has been 
oken before; ſo that this may ſuffice to give you ſome 
git into their manner of Trafficking, and their Fairs, 
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AE TIS . 
Of the Language of the Laplanders 


WE told you in the preceding Chapter, that the Ia 

” guage of the Laplanders was ſuch as had ſcarceuy 
affinity with their Neighbouring Languages. We yi 
now endeavour to inveftigate what it is. A Langug 
generally uſed in a Country, being to be repured the 
Language. Jiegler ſays, They have a peculiar Lanig 
anknown to their Neighbours. Damian chargeth it vi 
Barbarity and harſhneſs of $ ech. Our Modern Ade 
ſay, their Language is a confuſed Miſcellany of the Neigh 
bouring Languages. The Lapland Dialect, ſays 
Torneus, participates of ſeveral other Languages, which 
the reaſon that Vane will have it call'd Lingua Lappona 
from eet Lappat Spwack, i. e. 4 Tongue patob'd togel 
Samuel Rheen agrees with this opinion, when he fi 
The Lapland Tongue ſzems to be patch'd together out if 
Remnants of many other Languages. To prove which, 
tells us, Thar it is fill'd up with many Finland and$ 
diſh Words; as for inſtance, Stour, is in Swediſh Stn 
Salug, in Swediſh Saligh ; as likewiſe with ſeveral Lat 
ones, as Porcus, Orients. &c. There are however na 
few, who, notwithſtanding they acknowledge this Ly 
guage to have borrow'd many Words from the Nei 
bouring Nations, yet are of opinion, that it contains 
ny Words and Expreſſions peculiar to it ſelf, and neil 
known nor uſed by other Nations. Foh. Tornæus bini 
confeſſes afrerwards, That they have many peculiar a 
riginal Words, as well as Expreſſions. 


You ſee, he allows both peculiar Words and Ph Ar 
in the Lapland Tongue, ſuch as are not uſed in . 
Languages. Others there are, who deduce irs Oi Kin: 
from the Finland Language. Truly ir is confeſsd by Fath 
that there is a great Affinity betwixt thoſe two Langu Mor 
Munſter in bis Coſmograpey, ſays thus: The Fin Brot 


Tongue, as it is ſpoken in the Inland Countries, hat wit 
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leaſt congrairy either with the Swediſh or Muſcovite Lau: 
ace, but is 4 peculiar belonging to the Lap- 
Landers inhabiting the moſt Nort Provinces, Samuel 
Rem ſays expreſly, The Lapland Tongue has @ great Af 
ity with che Finland Langzage. Mr. Zachary Plantin, 
in his Preface to a M. S. Lapland Dictionary, ſays thus ; 
mcerning the great Affinity that is obſerved in the general 
t of thoſe two Languages (of Lapland aud Finland) ie 
; obvions beyond contradiion. Thoſe that are verſed in 
them, may ſoo be convinced of ir. This Opinion 
look upon as abſoturefy true; and to make ir the more 
ſear, I have here inferred ſome Words commonly uſed 
among the Laplanders, which differ very little from the 
inlmd Words. 

God is by the — 425 call'd Jubmal or Immel, by 
e Finlanders Jumala. 


Fire, by the Laplanders, Tolle; by the Finlanders 
al. 
A Day, by the Laplenders, Paime ; by the Finlanders 


ana, 


he Night [ 7 Ze 
[River Focks The ſame 
Lake Fanr Farws 
a Fenga Fee 
) Mountain . Harra Touors 
ef Foreſt Med Mfedxa 
pe Silmæ The ſame 
" a ole I Niuna Nene 
4 \rm 8 Ketawerth 2 | Kaſiwerfa 
if ie Hand 8 Riæt | wy þ Keſs 
Foot S | Falk S | Falka 
WW or 8 | Foft E | Fuuſto 
0085 S | Sappad E Saapas 
= Mi N ' Kamath * Kampets 
Shed or Hutt | .2 Kore 28 | Koto 
Arrow 1H | Niaola MF | Nuols 
08 :r Txiaod Sote 
1 King Ronnagas Cuningas 
ether Athia i 14a 
vo Mother 1 Ama 
au Brother Mellie Wels 
1 Bride, | Morſws Morfian A 
[ 
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A = | Pic Þ | Peintha !- 
A Peter 8 e F- N | 
A Squirrel & | Orre E Oraws 

A Bird A Lodo E Lindu 

A Fiſh I Nuelk E | Cale 

A Salmon * x | Loſa v Lobi 


A wild Pine-Tree = | Quarſa ba | Caiufe 


Theſe words, if I am not miſtaken, may be ſufficier 
ro ſhew the Afﬀiniry that we ſaid was betwixt the Fj. 
land and Lapland Languages. And conſidering that thoſe 
Words here ſer down don't ſignifie any thing that is Fo 
reign, but what is meerly Natural, and ſuch as the Ly. 
landers could not live without at any time; this male 
me imagine, that the Laplanders never uſed any Lang. 
age peculiar to themſelves, and altogether different from 
that of the Finlanders; but that it took its Origid 
Off- ſpring thence : For if they had a Language of ther 
own quite different from others, as ſome ſuppoſe the 
had, what could induce them not to explain ach Thing 
as were of daily uſe to them, and had been ſo at al 
times, as long as they were Laplanders, by fignificat 
Words of their own Tongue, but by ſuch as are obvia 
that they owe their OEforing to the Finland Tong 
Certain it is, that this, contrary to the Cuſtom of allot 
Nations, who never expreſs Things of common Us 
by Foreign, but rather by their own Words, if they hut 
a Language they may properly call their own, as! 
be at large demonſtrated, from the Language of the 
mans, the Antient French or Gauls, Spaniards, Ital 
Greeks, and others. Neither does the thing bear: 
great Diſpute, if it be ſuppoſed (as we have ſhewn bei 
and may eaſily be conjectur'd from the great Similin 
of thoſe two Languages, that the Lap/anders are ory 
ally Deſcended from the Finlanders. For what cui 
move them to uſe any other Language, but the {i 


that was tranſmitted ro them from their Anceſo f T 
Wekonius makes uſe of this Argument, to ſhew that ir; 
Laplanders were of rhe ſame Off-ſpring with the H bam 
L. 3. c. 12. ders; for thus he ſays in his Account of Sweden; Aar 
Lapland Nation ſcems to owe its Off-ſpring to the H C. 


ningi, ſo there is 4 great Congruity in their Langu 
He looks upon this as a Natural Conſequence, !? 
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and thar therefore this may be applied juſtly ro the Lap- 
/enders : which ſeems to be no more than Truth. Some 
| believe will be apt to object, that it is nor probable, 
har choſe who are of Opinion that the nders have 
i peculiar Language, could be deſtitute of all Reaſon, 
and that therefore there muſt be ſomerhing in ir, upon 
which they founded their Judgment. 

To anſwer this, it muſt be confeſs d, that there are 
{ome Words uſed by the Laplanders, not in the leaſt 
agreeable with the Language of the Finlanders, as will ap- 
pear from the following Words: 


a The Skin Beiwe | | | Auringe 

. Heaven Albme Taiwas 

1 Water | Kietze | Weſt 

1 Rain | 3 Abbre | | Sade 
Snow Nota N | Lums 
Mankind « | Ulmuyd E Ihmiken 
A Man 1 | Albma or Olma = | Mies 
A Woman E | Niſſum E  WWaimo 
Hair | A cope * Hiuks 
The Mouth | a | Nialbme | Sun 
The Chin | L | Kaig E Leue a 

| The Heart | + Hume l | Sydaon 

* The Fleſh | Ogge { ]Liba 

"MF 4 Wolf Seibit Sufs - 

i A Bear Muriect Karhnu 

0 A Fox | Riemmes Kettu 


| The great difference that appears betwixt theſe and 
08 many other Words, has queſtionleſs given occafion to 
mn {ome ro believe, that in antient Times the Laplanders 
ld ea Language peculiar to themſelves, and quite diffe- 
ent from that of the Finlanders, of which e were the 
Remainders. 
They alledge for another Reaſon, That the Laplan- 
ders ſtanding in fear of the Finlanders, were forced to 
fame a Language different from the others, to avoid the 
dares and Deſigns of the Finlanders. 
Concerning this Point, Olaus Petri ſays thus: 
zus d frequently to meet with Spies, who approached in 
the Night time, near to their Huts, hearkning _ 
* they 


geſeended from a Nation, and to uſejthe ſame I * | 
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. were tranſacting among themſelves; wheyefy 
1 ——— the Policy of their Anceſtors, they — 
* fit to retire into the Diviſion of Rego, in the Proyince 
* of Nolna, where it was adviſed, to frame unto then. 
£ ſelves a new Language ( ſuch as they now f. 
© quite different from that of the Sixdanders; ſo 1, 
© there remain but very fe Fin/and Words in the . 
dern Lapland Language. 

By thoſe Finland Spies, he underſtands the ſame, thy 
were forced from their Habitations by the Tavaſti;, w. 
der the conduct of Matthew Kurk, as is manifeſt fn 
his preceding Words. 

hers are of Opinion, that theſe are the Remtam 

of the ſame Language they uſed when they firſt ſeri] 
in Lapland, which they believe ro be the Tartarianla 
age, but without the leaſt appearance of Reaſon, then 
— ſo vaſt a difference betwixt that and the Lola 
Tongue, that there is not one word to be found, tha 
ſignifies the ſame in both. To convince you of t& 
Truth of it, I will give you fome Inſtances in the To 
tari an Language. | 


God Allah © Fubmel 
The Sun | | Gyneſh | Beriwe 
Heaven Gioceh | Alra 
Fire | Ataſh | Tulla 
The Air Fuſger Biægga 
Water | Sauf Txiatz 
A Lake Danni Jaun 
Ice = | Buus 2 | Tenge 
The Earth Jer or Toprah, X | Enuam 
A Mountain | & | Dagda SE | Ware 
A Man & | Adam DT | Aolmaitz 
Hair FE Sadſh — | Maopta 
The Eye 2 | Gros = |'Txialme 
A Noſe MF | Bumum | Nierume 
A Hearth | Beichlar Semao 
An Arm bl Riettamaerd 
A Hand | Cholun Kietta 
A Foor Aceh | I wobge 
A Hearr | Furck Waimao 
A Bow Fay | Taugh 
An Arrow Och Niæla 


Fat 


And the ſame Incongruity may be oblerved in the reſt; 
o that it is ridiculous to make the leaſt reflection upon 
he Tartarizam Language, Neither has the other Opinion 
he leaſt refemblance of Truth in it, as being a meer 
Gion. 

For, why did they only make this alteration in a few 
Words, and not in all the reſt ? Eſpecially if it be conſi- 
gerd, that rhofe Words that have ſo near an Aﬀinity to 
be Finland Tongue, are not relating to Things unknown, 
t of leſs uſe to the Laplanders, than any others, but ſuch 
5 were as natural ro them, as the Life and Breath itſelf, 
Which induces me to believe, that theſe, as well as the 
elt, belong originally to the Finland Language. Thoſe 
o form this diverfity of Words, pretend to draw an 
ference, as to the original Difference of Languages, 
ze not taken ſufficient notice of what moſt frequently 
zppens in all Languages, viz. that they are ſubject to 
terations in tract of time; which commonly happens 
te ſeverer, the more frequent correſpondence a Nation 
eps with Foreigners. this we have an undeniable 
tance in the anders and Norwegi ans, no body who is 
ned in the Hiſtory of that, once fo ' famous Nations, 

n ve able to call in queſtion. 

Now it is evident, that there are many words uſed a- 

ong the anders, which are not as much as underſtood 

de Modern Norwegians; which nevertheleſs is not a 

ficient Argument to prove, that the Iſlanders have a pe- 

lor Language, different in its Original from that of 

e Nor wegians: For the Ilanders liv ing ſeparate from the 

„ and having little or no Commerce with the Foreign- 

have preſerved the ſame Language uſed by their An- 

'Ors, very near entire to this day; whereas the caſe is 

Ite different with the Norwegtians, who have changed 

Language, together with their Maſters. 


The 
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| ferent at firſt, they are not ſo remote from the Origin 
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The ſame may be ſaid of the Finlanders, who fincethey 
were forced to ſubmit to a Foreign Power, and began 
keep frequent Correſpondence with other Nations, hays 
loſt a great part of their antient 44 which the 
Laplanders, on the other hand, have preſerved more ey 
tire and uncorrupted, as leading a more ſolitary Lie; 
ſo, that it cannot be ſurpriſing, if many Words are found 
among them, which ſeem to have no congruity wi 
the modern Finland Language. And who knows, bu 
if we were well acquainted with all the various Dial 
of the Finlanders, many things might be found ou, 
convince us, that tho ſome Words ſeem to be very d 


This is alſo obſervable in other Languages, as for i 
ſtance in the German; of which the otherwiſe learns 
Mr. Olaus Wormius has judged a little too rafhly, whe 
he pretends to have found our a greater difference in i 
than really there is; for the word Efter is not quit 
aſide yet, bur uſed ſometimes, as well as the word N 
ach, as we may ſee in the words Afterred, After, 
and ſuch like. So do the Germans ſay not only Gejid 
but alſo Antlit; nor only Verſtandt, bur alſo Ven 
not only Eſſen, Anfangen, Schuſs, Alter, Gefangnus, 4 
thun, Bette, Dopff, and ſuch like; but alſo, as gin 
Keimen, Ubralt, Haffte, Endeaken, Lagerſtad, Tocken 
which indeed come much nearer to antient German 
guage. 

It is therefore my Opinion, That the difference | 
ſome Words, is not a ſufficient Argument to proret 
Laplanders to have a Language peculiar to them 
in its Origin, as containing many mare Words, bob 
a great Congruity with that of the Finlanders, It ni 
proves, That the Laplanders did not leave their Ha 
tions in Finland, all at the ſame time; but that ſomel 
led their Colonies in former Ages, who brought th 
abſolute Words along with them, as the others whoa 
thither in later Times, retained thoſe now in uſe. 
J have given you my true Sentiment of the Langu 
of the Laplanders, of which, this however deſerves li 
wiſe our obſervation, that it does not every where 4 
alike with ir ſelf, but admirs of different Dialeds; 
ſuch a degree, that they ſcarce underſtand one and 
There is but one Language uſed, ſays Samuel Rheen, thr 
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t al the Provinces of Lapland; notwithſtanding which 

lere is ſuch a confiderable difference in their ſeveral Dia- 

a, that a Laplander uſing the Diale& of one Lapmark, 

mn ſcarce underſtend another, ſpeaking in a different Di- 

48, He tells us further, That there are three Dialects 

aft obſervable, viz. The weſtern Dialect 


ie Lapmarks of Uma and Pitha (a) the (4) Limdius ſays, that 
i octhern of the Lapmark of Lublah ; and there is alſo a remark- 
ua: icly, the Eaſtern, of the Lapmarks of able difference betwixt 

the Dialects of theſe 


na and Rima: Which variety was que- 
jonleſs occaſioned by the difference? of two Lapmarks, 
mes, in which the Laplanders left their antient Habita- 
ons, ſome having ſettled a conſiderable time before the 
thers, in divers parts of the Country. Among all theſe 
he Dialect of Luhlab is the moſt Harſh and Barbatous ; 
; the Inhabitants of the Lapmark of Luhlah are very Bar- 
rus and Rude in their Manners, ſo is their Language. 
ut you may ſee what diſparity there is betwixt them, 
thought fir ro ſer down the following Words. In the 
pmark of Pitha, they ſay Fubmel, in that of Torna Im- 
in Pitha, Focks, warra, olbmo, niſco, Shaighs, Kiiſt, 
ſu pardes, ſeibig, muriet, reppi. But in the Lapmark 
Torna, they ſay inſtead of thoſe, Virre, taodor, almai, 
4b, Kawtza, raopaka, kaap, alik, owre, hops, riemnes. 
the Lapland Language in its variety of Dialects agrees 
th ſeyeral other Nations; as for Inſtance with the 
mant, where the Swedes, the Saxons and Netherlan- 
;, (peak in a very different Dialect, ſo has it this com- 
n with moſt other Countries, that it participates leſs 
more of the Language of theſe Nations, upon which 
< Lapmark Borders. Thus the Inhabitants of the 
pmarks of Torna and Kimado approach in their Speech 
er to the modern Finland Tongue than any of the 
The Inhabitants of the Lapmarks of Torna and Ki- 
„ lays Samuel Rheen, bordering upon Finland, do there- 
e incline beyond the reſt to the Language of the Ein- 
ders. Which is alſo the reaſon that they make it their 
neſs to learn the Finland Tongue, as thoſe of Uma 
Pitha do the Swediſh and Norwegian : Concerning 
ich the ſaid Author ſays thus; Myſt of the Inhabitants 
the Lapmarks of Kima and Torna underſtand the Fin- 
d Tongue; as many of the Inhabitants of Luhlah and 


ha, but eſpecially thoſe of Uma do the Swediſh, And 
3 thoſe 
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thoſe who are verſed in them are conſidered as Perſons 
Note; for adds our Author: He that is the moſt expel 
tious in attaining to thoſe Languages, looks upon hing 
as a Man of Worth, and who deſerves priyerence before 1 
reſt. So that it is not to be woner'd at thar'ſewen 
Swediſh Words are intermixed wini the Lapland Tongue 
For how could it otherwiſe happen, nothing being 0 
obvious, than that a Natioa, which is forced to be ſy 
plied with many Things for its neceſſary uſe, muſt wig 
the Names together, with the foreign Commodities; 
might be proved by many Inſtances ; thus the 

ders ſay Saluy, i. e. Bleſſed, which the Swedes call $4j 
Niip a Knife, the Swedes Kyiif. A Rafrer, Nat, th 
Swedes call it Ti/io, with many more of this Natur 
Concerning which the reverend and learned Fohax 
Torneus has theſe Words; The uſe of foreign War: ld 
been introduced in their Language, partly by Neceſſity, 
ly by their Converſation with other Nations. So thiſet 
Traffick with the Swedes, mix Swediſh Words with thi 
Speech ; thoſe who deal with the Germans in Non 
have a Touch of that Language. And this is the nu 
that one and the ſame thing is often expreſſed by differ 
Words : As for inſtance, the Swedes call a Horſe Heft, i 
Finlanders Hapoitx, the Germans Roſs, and ſo do the Ls 
landers, becauſe their Country affords no Horſes, 


—_— — * * = 


Names muſt be taken together with the Foreign Cm 
ties, What Torneus here obſerves of the word Roſs, 7 
alſo be applied ro the word Poreus, uſed among the 7 
landers, which J ſuppoſe they had not from the 7. 
bur from the Germans, who call a Barrow-hog Bi. 0 
which kind as the firſt received out of Norway, ſo 1 7: 


likely they received the Name from thence. And int 
ſame manner we may conclude of rhe reſt. Setting tht 
fore aſide all other Obſervations, and confidering 1 
Language, not as a foreign bur innate Language, wit 
origin is the ſame with the Lap/anders themſelves, it! 
mains alſo, chat we conclude it not to be a Miſcell 


or Collection of the Latin, German and Swediſh Woo. o/ 
neither altogether a peculiar one of its own kind, h 00 
not the leaſt Affinity to any other, but the genuine o 
foring of the antient Finland Language, which by on 
ſon of its Antiquity 2ppears in ſuch a Diſguiſe, as e OO 
grown alto our of rhe knowledge of the modem s 077 


lan 
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«ders, For the reſt, this Tongue, as well as others, 
in Declenſions, Compariſons, Conjugations, Moods 
1 Tenſes. Ir will, I ſuppoſe, not be ungrateful to 
Reader, to ſer down a few Examples, by which the 
ius of this Language may be the better underſtood. 
xill therefore decline you a Lapland Noun, and after- 
ards give you the Finland declenſion of the ſame, that 
by comparing both you may the better be able to 
ige of the Congruity and Incongruity of both. The 
un ſhall be Immel, as thoſe of Torna 1 it (for 

nianders is 7 


e call it Fubmel) and among the Fi umala, 
Lapland. 
Singular, Plural. 
Immel. N. Immeleck, 
, Immele. G. Immeliig. 
. Immela. D. Immelwoth, 
Immel. A. Dnmelii db. 
, 0 Immel. V. o Immeleck, 
Inmeliſt. A. Immeliic. 
Finland. 
Singular, Plural, 
. Jumala. | N. Jumalat. 
Jumalan. G. Fumalden. 
Jumalalle. D. Jumatille. 
Jumalaa. A. Jumalat. 
, 0 Fumala, V. O Jumalat. 
Jumalaſt a. A. Jumalitia. 


0 make the whole the more clear, I will add the 
fon of one Noun more, viz. Olmai, which ſig · 
1 Man, 


Singular, Plural. 
, Olmai, N. Olmael. 
Olma. G. Olmaig. 
Olmat. D. Olmaid. 
Olma. A. Olmaig. 
0 Omai. V. Oo Olmack. 
Olmaſt. A. Olmajja. 


land O 2 and 
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Proaſtraſt, you love; Tack prorept, they love. 
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and after the ſame manner, with the reſt of the Now 
The Adjectives have their Terminations and Comp, 
ſons, as, Stoure great, Stourapo greater, Stouramus g 0 
eſt ; Enack much, Enapo more, Enamus moſt; C lin 
Dezapo leis, Utzamus leaſt: The Comparative q 
monly ends in po, the Superlative in mus. 

They have alſo Articles, but ſeldom make uſeaſ i 
before their Nouns ; the Maſculine and Feminine G 
der has the ſame Termination, but is different in the Ns 
ter; for, Tot ſignifies Hie and Hec, but Tori Nu 

They have allo Pronouns 3 Mun ſignifies Eye ot It 
thou, ſun he, mii we, ſi: you, tack they; inſtead 
which the Finlanders ſay, mina, ſina, han; and i 
Plural Number, me, te, he. 

Their Verbs are conjugated in their Tenſes; sf 
inſtance, the Verb Amo in the Indicative Mood Supi 
Mum proraſtan, I love; Tum proraſtack, thou lovet; 
proraſta, he loves. Plural, Ms: prooraſiop, we love; 


i 


In the ſame manner with other Verbs ; as, Sin 
Mum lam ] am, tun leck, thou art, ſun liacheis; 1 
ral, Mi: lap we are, /it la you are, tack la they are. 

Thus much may ſuffice to give you ſome ior 
the nature of the Lapland Tongue, our purpoſe ic 
not to give you a Grammar, but only a Scheme oft 

The Laplanders have a peculiar way of pronoun 
their Words, which is impoſſible to be expreh( 
Letters; for, they expreſs their Words very plaich 
loudly, bur ſwallow up their Conſonants, — eſper 
the laſt Syllables. The Laplanders themſelves bin 
ginally no Letters of their own, no more the Hula 
their Anceſtors; their Almanacks are the ſame with 
uſed in Sweden in antient Times, in Runick, Len 
which were not in uſe among them, till they be 
converſe with the Swedes; from whom, queſt 
they have firſt learn't the obſervation and diftinda 
Holy-Days. Tis true, Fohannes Buræus ſays, t 
has been informed by very credible Perſons, That 
formerly and now there were found Grave-Stones 
Monuments in Lapland, with Rwnick Inſcriptions 
granted, ſuch may be found, this does nor evinc, 
rhe anrient Laplanders made uſe of them ; it being 
rain, that neither the Fin/anders (their Anceſtors) 0f 
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ie Liplanders themſelves have the leaſt knowledge of 
dem not ſo much as by Hearſay ; ſo that probably the 
bed, when they carried their Conquering Arms into 
ole Parts, and inhabited here, brought them along 
ich them, Now-a-days, the Laplanders, as well as the 
lenders make uſe of Latin Letters, in the ſame Cha- 
ter as they are uſed by the Germans and Swedes ; tho 
leed there are not many among them, who can Read, 
much fewer who can Write; this being look'd up- 
\ here as a great Point of Scholarſhip. Now this Lan- 
ge being peculiar to the Laplanders, and ſcarce ever 
mi or uſed among Foreigners, they are under an 
folate neceſſity of making uſe of Interpreters, when 
ey are to enter upon any Buſineſs with Strangers; of 
ich they have for this reaſon confiderable Numbers 
ing among them; bur as all Laplanders are not with- 
t great difficulty broughr to pronounce any other 
ngue, except that of the Finlanders, fo they ſpeak 
foreign Languages very Barbarouſly , and ſcarce in- 
ligibly ; confounding frequently one with another. 
Laplanders, ſays Samuel Rheen, bordering upen Nor- 
yy, and Trafficking with the Norw-gians, frequently con- 
ud the Swediſh and Norwegian Languages. Thus for 
Pnce, they ſay, Jegh Kiami, inſtead of Jay Kom ; 
p Gaony for Jay Gaer. Thus in lieu of Huſtoo, they 
Koona, Minmiſſia for Mitthoſtund, Bur this is 
cient of the Lapland Tongue. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Houſes of the Laplanders, 


Hing hitherto ſpoken of the Laplanders, in reluig 
to the Publick, we will now confider them in de 
1 Condition; under which Head may firſt of 

comprehended all ſuch matters, as they ſtand abſoluy 
ly in need of; Secondly, Their Daily Empſoſua 
Thirdly, Their Sports ar leiſure Times. Things bel 
ing to the Enjoyment of Human Life, are either ſac 
defend us from Inconveniences, or furniſh us with N 
ceſſaries; to the firſt kind belong our Houſes and C 
to the laſt Meat and Drink. We will begin with ln 
Houſes; tho* in former Ages, the Laplanders dil ym” 
inhabit any, or at leaſt not ſuch, as are uſed among! 
other Northern Nations, it being their antient Cul 
to dwell in Tents or Hutts, ſer up in thoſe Places, 
ther the conveniency of Paſturage or Fiſhing led ts 
Herberſtein ſpeaking of the Laplanders ſays ; They bat 
conſtant dwelling Places, but when they have conſumed | 
Fiſh and Game in one Place, they remove to another, 1 
frequently change their Habitations, ſays Xiegler ; aul 
mi an a Goes ſays, Houſes are uſeleſs among them, 
they always wander from Place to Place, But this Cult 
of wandring about without controul, was aboliſhed! 
certain Edict of King Charles IX. 1602. The Word 
it are thus. 

Me ordain that in every Lapmark a certain Regiſt 
made of all the Fens, Lakes and Rivers, as likewiſe i 
Names and Number of all thoſe, who hitherto have 
ed the benefit of them. Secondly, That an exact Aecuit 
Rated betwixt the Number of Families, and that # 
Rivers and Lakes, in order to make ſuch an equitah 
viſion among them, that each Family may not poſſe 
more vers and Lakes than are requiſite for its M 
nance. Every Lapmark being thus divided, honeſt 
Juſt Men are to be appointed, who without Favour or Aff 
on ſhall aſſign to each Family its due Proportion; # 
hie time it ſhall not be lawful for any Laplander # 
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Jr at bis on Diſcretion, throghout the whole Lapmark, as 
4 been the Cuſtom hitherto. 

Frer fince the time of this Edict, each Family among 
he Laplanders was confined to its own Allotment, aſſign- 
1 for its Suſtenance, it being not lawful for one to in- 
ade the property of his Neighbour, or to wander about 
t Pleaſure ; by which means, however their former 
atom of removing from one Place to another was not 
ite aboliſhed, but rather limited to certain Tracts of 
round, aſſigned for their proper uſe ; which makes Au- 
rech Bure, Who has writ fince the time of that Edict, 
y; They have no fd Habitations, but according to the 
ft Cmveniency of Fiſhing or Hunting, tranſplant them- 
[ver for a certain time to another River, Lake, Wood or 
1; from whence, after a ſtay of ſome Days or Weeks, 
yy remove to another more commodious Place, And Sa- 
Wy! Ren, a modern Author, ſpeaks of them thus; 

Laplanders have no fix'd dwelling Place, but wander 
um one Place to another, The Reaſon why they lead 
is vagabond Life, is, the necefliry they lay under of 
ting their Livelihood by it; which depending on 
indeer, Fiſh, and wild Beaſts, they are forced to ſeek 
t for ſuch Places, as can furniſh their Raindeer with 
turage , and their Families with Fiſhes and Game, 
ich they cannot meet with but in ſeveral Places, un- 

they will run the hazard of deſtroying the Breed: 
hich makes Buræus ſay, According to the beft conveni- 
Y Hunting or Fiſhing, they ſtay ſhorter or longer near 
Like, River, Wood or Hill. And all theſe veni- 
ies ate rarely to be met with in all Places; for the 
h are catch d in greateſt plenty when they are ſpawn- 


ices, that one Lake affords one, another another ſort of 
h; ſo, that thoſe whoſeek their Livelihood in Fiſhing, 
t change their Places according to the Seaſon. The 
e reaſon obtains for the ſuſtenance of their Raindeer. 
p change their Habitations, ſays Samuel Rbeen, either 
the conveniency of Paſturage for their Raindeer, or of 
bing; For, according to the different Seaſons of the ſpawne 
Time, in ſuch or fac 4 Lake, the Laplander removes 
b bis Family thither, This changing of Habitations 
rot be ſuppoſed to be done fo, as that they leave 
never return to their former Habitations, but rather 
aking a ſer round within the ſpace of a Year, thro 
O 4 all 


[} 
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which happens in different kinds, at divers Times; 
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all the parts of their Allorment. This makes gan 
Rheen ſay: The Laplanders leave and return to the Mom, 
tains, and ſo likewiſe in the Woods, where they furnij 
themſelves with Proviſions for their _— He ſ. 
they leave and return, viz. to their former Habitat 
after they have taken their turn round their Allotmem 
for the conveniency of Paſturage. This is the Cuſtond 
the Laplanders, inhabiting / the Mountains; bur th; 
living among the Woods, return not only once, bu f. 
veral Times in a Year to their dwelling Places. gan 
Rheen, ſpeaking of their Huts near the River Siet 
Lakes, has theſe Words ; Thither they come ſeveral Ting 
and at divers Seaſons of the Tear. To wit, as often at 
Seaſon of Fiſhing or Hunting invites them thither; f 
thoſe who addict themſelves moſt to Fiſhing, are al 
careful to dwell near their Lakes or Rivers, in ſy 
ing Time; bur thoſe who abound in Raindeer, - rem 
in the Winter to the Woods, in the Summer to the Ma 
rains of Norway. Concerning this Point, Samuel Ne 
has the following Words; They are forced to quit 
Mount 1ins in the Winter Seaſon, by reaſon of the u 
Tempeſts and deep Snows, and for want of Fuel, 
makes them remove from thence to the adjacent 
where they have the ronveniency of Keeping their Raink 
together among tc lrcet during the deep Snows ;| ber 
continue from Chriſtmais til Lady-Day ; when the i 
beginning to melt, they begin to move by degrees, near 
the Mountains, till St, Eric's Day; about which tine! 
Female Raindeer bringing forth their young Ones, thy 
thereabouts till Mid- ſummer. By this time plenty of 
and other Herbage beginning to appear on and amm 
Mountains, they 7 on higher and higher, ſome to the 
Tops of them, where their Cattel is not ſo much ih 
with Flies and Gnats ; here they remain till about But 
lomew-Day, and then again retire by degrees toward 
Woods, ſo that they return at Chriſtmaſs to the ſame f 
from whence they came. (a) Here you have a Del 


(a) It is an Obſervation of Lundius, upon this Head, 
during this time they go abroad a Hunting the wild Rai 
by the help of their Wooden Pattins, or ſlid ing Skates 
put their tame Raindeer in the Woods till Lach- Do, 
they begin to move towards their own Habitation, eve!!! 
knowing his Raindeer by a certain Mark. | 
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oa of the Circuits of the Laplanders, together with the 
Reaſon and Time, for which, and when, they are un- 
geraken and continued in divers Places. And theſe are 
ſometimes for a conſiderable time, and of no ſmall com- 
pals, ſome _— ro many Leagues. There are ſome 
of the Laplanders, ſays Samuel Rheen, who in their Cir- 
ruits take a compaſs of 20 and more Lapland Miles, And 
becauſe ſome of them dwell near the Rivers, and among 
the Plains, others in and near the Mountains, theſe laſt 
are called Fin Lapper from the Mountains of Nor- 
wa), called Fials, the others Graan Lapper, from the 
word Graan, fignifying r Swedes and Norwegian: 
as much as a Pine- Tree. Theſe Laplanders, ſays Samuel 
een, who dwell for the moſt part in and near the Fialien 
or Mountains of Norway) are caled Fial Lapper, as the 
others go by the Name of Graan Lappers, who have their 
Habitations in the Woods, and near the great Rivers and 
cher, and maintain; themſelves, by Fiſhing, Hunting and 
ling. Lundius obſerves, That when they travel thus 
from Place ro Place, they are not guided by the tract 
of any high Road, there being no ſuch thing, not even 
in the Summer, throughout Lapland; norwithſtanding 
hich they know how ro find our their own Hurs, from 
whence they come, tho ſometimes at a great diſtance. 
Thus, if they once diſcover the Tract of a Bear or other 
ild Beaſts, they are ſure to find it our. Their Cir- 
uits they perform in a different manner; for in the Win- 
er deaſon they make uſe of their Sledges, of which more 
hereafter ; in the Summer Time they go on Foot, and 
arry their Utenſils in Pannels upon their Raindeer. 
Fobanne n Torneus ſays, During the Winter they perform 
heir Fourny's by the help of Sledges and Raindeer, which 
having 4 Collar about the Neck, with a Rope tyed tt it, 
phich paſſing betwixt its Legs * faſined to the Sledge. &c. 
But in the Summer they walk on Foot, carrying thei; ten- 
ls and Children upon the Backs of their Raindeer. S muel 
ren ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe 3 They take their Huts, 
nd in the Winter time put them into one Sledge, and ir 
Utenſils in another, and ſo remove them whither they pleaſe. 
hus they do in their Winter Journy's ; In the Summer, 
lays he, they put them in Pannels on their Raindeers 
Bucks, faſtned to a Neckcloath or Punſaddle, with two ſmall 
Pieces of Wood, which they call Tobbis. Theſe two Pieces 
of Wood, he mentions, are two Lathes, ſomewhar 
| broad, 


. 


lay 
Right, 


are drawn 


4 Lattice, 
any thing 


(a) They ſeldom load 
above 150 or 160 


Pounds weight upon a 


Raindeer, this being as 


much as they are able 


to carry. | 


the other on the left Side; ary 
Withes under rhe Beaſt's Belly, to faſten them 
rt the Dorſers, or-romndiſh 

of the fame. Wood, not unlike 4 Druin, 


and to ſuppo E 
are more inclining to an oval Figute. Ras Panel 


which they looſen, as often as they have occaſion jy 
| or out; and leſt any thing hon fall on, 
they cover "theſe Pannels with Bark: of Birch, fone 
Cloths or Skins. Theſe Pannels they faſten with Rope 
or Thongs to the Tops of the before- mentioned Lata 
ſo that they hang down on both ſides of the Raindeer 
with the Tops outward, and the Bottoms inward, to the 


Which more anon. 
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Oecher, they 
. 1 
d ryed by 
The cloſer, 

mY 


r with Teige of Bicch, in fh « 
at the top ty d with Thongs wr i 


ſides of the Beaſts. (a) This is the wad 
loading their Raindeer, not only wit 
their Houfhgld-goods and Urenfils, but i. 
ſo wirh their 'Infants thar ate not able u 
walk themſelves, whom. they bang in ther 
Cradles on the fides of the Raiadeer, d 
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When they are thus removing their Quarters, they cb. 
ſerve the following Order, which they don't eafily recede 
from: In the front is the Maſter of the Family, followed 
by ſeveral Raindeer, loaden in the before - mentionel 
manner; then his Wife with ſome Raindeer of the ſame 
Kind; then come the reſt of the Beaſts, which ar 
driven ſoftly along in one Herd, by their Children ad 
Servants, In the rear marches he who has charge of the 
Drum. Same! Rheen gives us the following Deſeripi. 
on: Firſt of all marches the Maſter of the Family, wi 


ſeveral Raindeer, loaden with Baggage; after him tin 


hs Wife in the ſame manner; then comes the whols gut 
of Raindeer, driven ſoftly along by the Children and +. 
wants ; laſt of all comes he who earries the Drum. *Thek 


© Raindeer, thus loaden, are not joyned together, but fol 
low one another, that which follows being tied i the 


Pannel of the foremoſt, which is led by a Laplande, by 
a Rope faſtned about his Neck ; and in this Order thy 
march on, till they come to a convenient Place, where 
they ſer up their 2 to continue there for ſome Day 
or Weeks. When they are, lays Samuel Rheen, thus em 
to the Place where they intend to tarry, for ſome time, thy 
fix their Huts ; And theſe Huts or Tents are their dwel. 
ing Places. r 

It is however to be obſeryed, That there is ſome di 
ference betwixt thoſe belonging to the Mountain Ls 
ders, called Fial Lapper, and thoſe belonging to t& 
other Laplanders, called Graan Lapper ;* For the Fit 
build theirs very ſlightly, becauſe they return but on 
a Year; bur the Laſt make them more durable; becal 
they leave them ſtanding, when they remove whers 
the others deſtroy them. The Firſt erect their Hus 
the following manner; they ſer four Poſts at as muy 
Corners, on the tops of which they fix three Rafters, f 
that there ſhall be one on each fide, and one behind, bt 
none croſs the two foremoſt Poſts. Upon theſe u 
ters they fix long Poles, leaning with their tops a 
one another, for their common ſupport, and being ate 
greater diſtance, the nearer they reach to the Gromd; 
ſo that the whole appears in form of a Quadrilazl 
Building, which aſcending like a Pyramid, is narrow ® 
the Top, but broad at the bottom. Theſe Poles it 
poorer ſort cover with a thick Woollen Cloth, called If 
them F/aldmer ; but the richer ſort lay Linnen over 4 
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the better to defend themſelves againſt the Injuries of 
the Winter Seaſon, Samuel Rheen gives us the follow- 
ing Deſcription of them; They build their Huts by fixing 
| pit, on which they faſten three Planks ; round about they 
make Poles, which they cover with the courſeſt Woollen Cloth, 
called Waldmar ; but the other ſort make uſe of another be- 
ſides this, during the Winter Seaſon, when they put a Lin- 
ven Cloth over the Nollen. Theſe are the Huts of the 
Laplanders, wy” > oh the Mountains, made for the 
moſt part with Cloths, which they take down and ſer 
up at Pleaſure, as often as they change their Habitations. 
But the Gr aan Lapper, or Wood Laplanders, make theirs 
either of Boards, or fix Poſts meeting at the top in the 
form of a Cone; theſe they cover, either with the 
Branches of Pine or Firr- trees, or with their Barks, and 
ſomerimes with Turfs. Herberſtein ſpeaks many Years 
apo concerning theſe Barks ; They cover, ſays he, their 
Huts with the Bark of Trees, Andreas Bureus will have 
them to be the Barks of Birch; Inſtead of Houſes, ſays he, 
they dwell in Huts made of the Bark of Birch joined toge- 
ther, Olaus Petri agrees with him, with this Addition 
only, that they uſed to boil them, to make them more 
pliable ; They cover their Huts, ſays he, with the Bark 
of Bireh, which they Bosl ſo long till it becomes flexible. 
O Magnus makes alſo mention of Leather; They uſe L. 4. c. 3. 
Huts inſtead of Houſes, covered either with the Shins of 
Beaſts, or the Bark of Trees. Theſe are of the ſame kind, 
whi-h Count Zome/1us met with, and has deſcribed them 
in his Voyage thus; Their Houſes are put together of long 
Poles and Barks of Trees. They differ in this chiefly 
from the former, that they ſeldom are covered with 
Cloths, neicher are they four ſquare, but ſexangular. 
Samuel Rheen, deſcribes them thus; The Wood Lap- 
landers make their Huts of wooded Planks, with fix Sides 
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n; ſome make uſe alſo of Firr and Pine Branches, 
bers of the Bark of Firr, others of Turf. Wexovius adds 
wo Sides more; for ſpeaking of the Laplanders of Ki- 
n, he ſays, Their Hues made of Boards, are Oftogons, 
nd: /011ewhat larger at the bottom, about five Elli high. Olaus 
Feri affirms the ſame of the Laplanders of Pitha; When 
e ntend, ſays he, to continue for ſome time in a Place, 
ne”) %% an octangular Foundation of an Ell bigh , to build 


tverr Huts upon, Theſe Huts they never remove or take 
dows, 


down, when they are to go their Circuits, but fear 
them ſtanding, and after their return repair them wid 
new Branches, Barks or 2 05 they — Samuel 

heen ſpeaks to this purpoſe ; Theſe Huts 
Pending ear the Lakes or Rivers, where they uſed 5 
L. 4 c. II. or Hunt, Beſides theſe Two, Olau Magnus mention 
another ſort of Huts in theſe Words; Same of the 
landers build their Houſes upon Trees that grow fou-ſquan, 
to prevent their being choaked by the great Snows, ur & 
voured bythe hungry wild Beaſts ; which ſurround them ſuns. 
times in vaſt Numbers. What he means by Trees gu- 
ing fourſquare, I do not very well underſtand ; but fap 
poſe his intention to be, That theſe Trees were ſo grow; 
as that upon each of them they might faſten or fix th 
corner Prop of their fourſquare Hurs, Bur of theſe] 
never could hear any thing. Tacitus, I remember, {ay 
of the Fenni, that they lived within twiſted Bows, 
which perhaps has led our Author into this Opinion, u 
it ſeetns, that the fourth Sort, mentioned by him, be 
has taken from iegler, who ſays; They are Amatybi; 
which induced Olaus Magnus to affert, That they dnl 
in Tents and Carrs, For according to the true Ema 
gy of the word Amakobii, they are ſuch as dwell i 
ents and Carrs: Olaus Magnus did apply this to te 
Laplanders; when at the ſame time Carrs and Wagons, 
are Things altogether unknown in Lapland, as bein 
quite uſeleſs ro them upon the Slippery Ice or deep Snon 
Neither did A'egler call them Amakobios upon that . 
| count, but becauſe they uſed to change their Habit 
| ons, not unlike the Amakobii, a famous Nation amony 
| the Scythians. It is therefore certain, that they inhabit 
only theſe two before-mentioned forts of Hurs ; 'for it 
Fifth mentioned by Paulus Fovius, muſt be ſuppoſed i 
| be only upon ſudden Occaſions, or elſe belong mote ſe 
| euliarly to the Muſcovite Laplanders, Their dwelin 
Places, (ſays he, are ſome ſmall Caves filled with dyi 
Leaves, or elſe the Trunks of Trees, hollowed either by Af 
or the help ef Fire. But the before-mentioned two vor 
of Huts have each of them two Doors, one the great d 
the Fore-door, the other the leſſer or Back- door; ie 
great one is made for Daily uſe, but thro the leſſer 
Woman is allowed to come in or out. Theſe are Sn 
Rheen's Words; Each of their Huts has two Doors, 
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mon ue, for every Body to go in and out ; another 
fo — back-fide, thro' which they Fing in their Proviſions, 
eſpecially what they have catch't either by Hunting, Fiſhing 
or Filing, ſuch as the Meat of wild Beaſts, Fowl or Fiſh ; 
hoſe muſt not be brought in by the Fore-door, but thro' the 
hark: door. Here be gives you an Account of two Doors, 
vith what uſe each of them is deſign'd for, eſpeciall 
if that on the back-fide ; thro which the Laplander, a 
er his return from Hunting, throws his Prey into the 
rent; and thro' which no Woman is allowed to paſs 
Ir go out, becauſe, as we told you before, all Women 
re forbidden to appear on the back-fide of the Tent. 
Dne Reaſon of which, I ſuppoſe to be the ſame alledged 
y us before; becauſe they perform there their Sacrifi- 


pon it as an ill Omen, ro meer a Woman, when they 
re going a Hunting. And in this Senſe ought to be in- 
pteted the Words of Jiegler, when he ſays ; The Wo- 
en are forbidden to go out thro the ſame Door, thro' which 
e Men are gone abroad a Hunting, This cannot be un- 
rtood of any other, but only the Back-door, the uſe 
f which is not allowed ro Women, neither the ſame, 
or any other Day. Mexovius ſpeaks to this Purpole ; 
hey have a ſmall Trap-door, oppoſite to which is a Min- 
v thro which they receive Light ; when they come from 
ning they creep thro' ths Window, with 4 Piece of 
undeer's Fleſh, In the Room of the Hut, which n next 
this Window, no Woman # allowed to enter, becauſe here 
e Hurband pulls off bis Hunting Apparel. What Samuel 
en calls the ſmall Door, Ve xovius calls the Window, 
cauſe it is commonly open; for he tells us, That Wo- 
en are not allowed entrance here, becauſe the Men 
e to pull off their Hunting, Apparel here; be terms it 
Room or Chamber, tho the Laplanders have no Rooms 
their Huts, divided by Walls or Partitions, but only 
tinguiſhed by certain Logs or Pieces of Wood, laid up- 
the Ground, of which we muſt ſpeak in the ſecond 
ate; the whole Compaſs of the Hut being ſo con- 
ied, that the Hearth made of Stone be placed in the 
dle. The Smoak, ſays Me xovius, riſes up from the 
wth, in the midſt of the Hut, thro' the Top, which 3 
pen. Samuel Rheen deſcribes it thus: They keep a con- 
t Fire in the midſt of the Hut, except at — 
an 


i} 


to their God Thor; the other is, becauſe they look - 
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and for fear it ſhould do harm, they will put Stones point 
ebe Hearth, Juſt behind the Hearth, towards the back. 
fide of the Hut, they lay three Logs, which divides the 
part we ſpoke of juſt now in ſo many particulars, |, 
the midſt of this is the leſſer Door, made only. for the 
uſe of the Men, called by them Poſſe, oppoſite 6 which 
is the common Door, called Ox ; hon . of the Hut 
thus divided by the Logs appropriated to th ſole us 
of the Men, the Women being not allowed to come there 
they call Lops. Samuel Rheen ſays thus; Near the Ren 
(which hangs over the Fire) they put three Logs, un 
which they cut their Fl-ſp, Fiſh or other Eatables with 
Hatchet. The ſpace they call Poſſe, where no 
admitted entrance. He ſays here, that they call the (paz 
Poſſe, but he means rather the Door of the Ron 
which is properly called Poſſe, ' the ſpace it ſelf bein 
called Lops. The great Door is commonly to rhe Sou 
and the other ro the North. © Theſe Huts, ſays Ola 
Petri, have two Doors, one to the South, defign'd far a 
mon uſe, the other to the North. The Spaces on bat 
Sides, and the Sides themſelves: they term Loides, Ha 
are their Sleeping Places, the Husband with his Vit 
and Children on one, and the Men and Maid Senn 
on the oppoſite Side. In theſe Hues, ſays the ſame 
thor, Sleeps the whole Family, the Maſter with his 
and Daughters on one fide of the Fire, the Men and My 
Servants on the other. He mentions only the Daus 
ro Sleep near their Parents, probably to rake the ben 
Care of their Chaſtiry, whilſt they leave the Sons an 
the Servants. The remaining parts of the Hut tou 
the Door, they call Xtra, appropriated to the peu 
ule of the Women, who in the Space next to the a 
mon Door, lay in Child-Bed. But to give you a ue 
_ Idea of the whole, I have inſerted here the N ic 
the Hut. 


ag be Hi of Lapland. 


go 


A. Is the leſſer Door, call'd Poſſe, B. C. are the 
aces call'd Lops, defign'd only for the uſe of the Men, 
here they keep their hunting Apparel and Inſtruments. 
E. are the Loide, in one of which the Maſter and his 
ife Sleep; in the other the Servants. F. G. are Nita, 
propriated to the uſe of the Women. H. Is the Hearth. 
The common Door, called Ox. The three Logs, up- 
which they come to their meer, are thoſe two ſtretch- 
> from 4. ro J.; and the Third, which lies acroſs, 
ich diſtinguiſhes the Mens Apartment from the reſt, 
ere alſo the Poſſe is. - 
The third Thing to be taken notice of in their Huts, 
That they cover the Floor with Branches of Birch- 
ees, ro keep them from wet; over thoſe they ſpread 
Skins of Raindeer, which are both their Beds and 
airs; which makes Mexovius ſay, Their Huts are co- 
ed with Twigs of Birch, and adorned with Raindeer 
: Their Pavements, ſays Samuel Rheen, are nothing 
but the Twigs of Birch, which they uſe for Cleanli- 
ſake, over theſe they reed ſeveral Raindeer 5 
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dy in walking up and down the Hut, muſt follow bin 


and cover it with the Bark of Birch. Theſe I am $! 
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Theſe are the Daily dwelling Places of the Lapland; 
Upon which Lundius makes this further Obſeryaticy 
That in their Domeſtick Converſation they obſerye {. 
veral Superſtitious Ceremonies ; the Firſt is that no Bp 


who is going out, bur muſt keep his turn betwixr the 
Fire and thoſe who fit about it. The Second's, Tha 
no Woman in going croſs the Hur, muſt paſs with her 
Feet over the Legs of a Man, they looking upon ir U 
Ominous ; which is the reaſon the Women, 2 * 
ly the Wives are very careful to avoid it. Beſides thek 
they have alſo ſome Store-houſes, where they keep thei 
Fleſh, Fiſhes and other Proviſions ; theſe, they Tall, # 
cording to Samue! Rheen, Nalla ; who gives ustheli 
lowing Deſcription of them: They cut off the Brinaka 
4 Tree to the Trunk, fo that it remains about fi at fue 
Ells high from the Ground; upon this they lay emo N 
croſs-wiſe, and upon theſe build their Store-houſe, -withi 
Door in it, this they cover with Boards, They are dot 
like our Pidgeon-houſes, built upon Poſts. They har 
this peculiar, that the Door is not in the Sides, hte th 
Bottom, in the nature of a Trap-door, which opens and 
ſhurs it ſelf, They go up to them by means of a Im 
of a Tree, eut out into Steps like a Ladder. Samuel Ir 
gives us the Reaſon why theſe Store · houſes are iu bait 
at ſuch a diſtance from rhe Ground, in the fallowny 
Words: The true Reaſon why they erect their Store-houſu# 
fuch a diſtance from the Ground, # that they ſtand in 
of the Bears and other wild Beaſts, who otherwiſe mal 
break into them, and devour all what they find wathinit 
For the ſame Reaſon they uſed alſo to Greeſe the Im 
upon which they ſtand, which prevents them from dia 
ing up to the Top. Olaus Petri gives us this Delcnpul 
of them: They take of the Bark of one of the largeſt Fi 
Pine-trees, the Trunk of which they anoint with Grads, 
make it ſlippery, ſo that neither Mice nor any oth 
Beaſt can climb up to it. Then they cut them off #108 
fix Ells diſtance from the Ground, and on the top if 45 
two Rafters croſs-wiſe, upon which they build the Store la 


f 


believe, are the ſame Houſes, mentioned by OleurM 
nus, when he ſays, That they build their Haules un 
Trees, for fear of the wild Beaſts. But to gi 0 
better Idea of the whole, I have added a de linea, 
both. : CHI 
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C HAP. XVII. 
Of the Garments of the La planderg, 


LT C has endeavoured to perſuade us, that the ani 
L. 1. de ent Laplanders uſed to go Naked, Ike Savages, whid 
varies rer. is a mere Fiction, as well as that they were Hain li 
the Beaſts, the laſt of which may perhaps owe itz orig 
to their wearing the hairy ſide of the Skins of Betty 
outwards in the Winter. For the reſt there is aremat 
able difference berwixt the Garments of both Sexes 
mong the Laplanders, as alſo in reſpect of the Sealy 
and Places for they wear other Garments in the Su 
mer, than in the Winter, and are differently clothed 
Home, from what they are abroad. We will firſt beg 
with the Men's Apparel. Theſe wear in the Sum 
Brogues, reaching down to their Feet, cloſe to their h 
dy, over which they have a Coat or looſe Games 
coming down to the middle of the Leg, which they 
with a Girdle. This makes Ziegler ſay; Thy » 
Nreight Garments, cloſe to their Bodies, ſo as mot to bind 
them in their Daily Employments. He ſpeaks of ts 
Summer Apparel, for immediately after he proc 
In the Winter they, &c. He calls their Garments fray 
by reaſon of their Brogues; and cloſe, from their bs 
girt about. Olaus Petri ſeems to be of the ſame O 
on: Their Garments, ſays he, are ſtreight and f 
ſuch a manner to their Bodies, (not unlike the Sm 
ans, from whom they are deſcended) that they are un 
bleſome to them in their uſual Employments. Lundiu 
ſerves a remarkable variety in the different Dreſſes 
vers Lapmarks; as for inſtance, thoſe of the 
Uma, wear their Garments cloſe to their Bodies ® 
open before; whereas the Inhabirants of the 
of Luhblah wear them ſomewhat wider, and gird i 
{elves with a Scarf, and have a looſe Garment or! 
the reſt, But all theſe Garments they wear next to ® 
Skins, without any Linnen Shirts, duch as the EH 
uſe. The Laplanders, ſays Samuel Rheen, uſe m L 
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wither in their Young nor Old Age. And, Olaus petri, 
Becauſe they have no Flax, they are not uſed to wear Shirts. 
Their Garments then are made of courſe Woollen Cloth, 
of a light grey Colour, ſuch as the Wool affords without 
being Dyed, called by them Maldmar. The Men's Gar- 
ments, ſays the ſame Author, are made of Woollen Cloth, 
ald Waldmar. With whom ſeems to agree Olaw Perrs, 
when he ſays 3 Fe that live in theſe Parts are well ſatisfied, 
that their Daily Apparel n made of Woollen Cloth, made in 
Sweden, and that they buy this Cloth from the Merchants, 
called Birkarti. Bur the richer Sort wear better Cloth, 
and of different Colours, ſuch as Green and Blew, bur 
molt Red, which makes him ſay a little after: But the 
rich:r Sort wear Gray, Blew and Red Cloth, Black is the 
only Colour they cannot endure; They wont wear any 
Black Cloths, ſays Tornew. Tho' even the better Sort 
make uſe of the courſe Cloth, when they are at Home, 
and employed about Dirty Work; but when they go 
abroad they appear in very good Apparel. They are 
chathed every Day, ſays Torneus, in courſe Cloth, but u 
on Feaſt-Days they love to appear in Claths, made of fine 
Cloth, according to the beſt of their Ability, They wear 
a Leather Girdle or Belt, which the richer Sort adorn 
with Silver Studs or Buckles, the Poor with Tin. They 
wear, ſays Samuel Rheen, Girdles of Silver, made after 4 
peculiax Faſhion, with plain and bright Buttons, He calls 
theſe Stads Buttons, becanſe they are raiſed like Buttons, 
of a ſemicircular Figure. At the Girdle hangs a Knife, 
with a Sheath, with a ſquare Pourch, but ſome what long- 
er than it is Broad; beſides a Purſe, and a Caſe with 
Needles and Thread. Theſe Knives are commonly 
bought in Norway, the Sheath being made of Raindeer's 
Skin, ſowed together with Tin-Wire Thread, and em- 
broidered with the ſame, at the end of which hang ſeve- 
ral Rings. The Pouch is made of Raindeer's Skin, with 
the Hairy Side outwards ; over which is another Skin 
of the ſame bigneſs, and this again they cover with red 
Cloth, or ſome other Colour ; which they faſten ro the 
others, by three Knots, and likewiſe adorned with Ti 
wire Thread. The Implements of this Pouch are: 
Kone to ſtrike Fire with, not of Flint, bur Criſtal, of 
which more anon; alſo a Steel, with ſome Brimſtone, 
hr the Conveniency of lighting Fire, befides ſome To- 
P 3 bacco, 
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here of the common Cocks or Turkeys, but of the Un 


bacco, and other odd Things: Their Putle it cr ts 
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fame Leather, and likewiſe of an oblong ſquate Fifties 
ſhap'd not unlike a Pear; In this they keep their My 
ny and other Things of Value; at the end of it hang 
abutidance of Rings. Their Needle Caſes is of a fe 
culiar Sort; they take a fingle piece of Cloth, almdf 
fourſquare, but ſo, that the upper part is ſome what mr. 
rower than the lower; not unlike an oblong triangle 
cut off near the Vertical Angle; this they bind round 
the edpes with Leather, to make it the more durable 
and fo {tick their Needles into it; this they put within 
2 Pag of the ſame Shape, of Red or ſome other Colour. 
ed Cloth, adorned with Tin-wire Thread, and dram 
together on the upper end by a Leather String, by whid 
it is likewiſe faſtned to the Girdle. Eefides thefe thy 
wear abundance of Braſs Chains and Rings on the Girdle 
as well as on moſt other parts of their Bodies. The Pau 
hangs down before below the Navel ; the reſt hang d 
both Sides. And theſe are the Garments and Ornaments 
of the Body. Next their Heads they wear a Cap, wii 
the richer Sort cover with ſome Skin; The richer Sat, 
ſays Olaus Petri, adorn their Head: with Caſes of Fit, 
Beaver or Badger's Shin. They reſemble in Shape our 
Nighr-Caps, and are made of Red, or ſome other c- 
lour'd Cloth, or of the Furs of Hare, twiſted togethe 
like a Thread, and knit like our Stockings; they alk 
make them out of the Skins of a certain Bird called Lim, 
with the Feathers on it. They have alſo a way of i 
ting the whole Bird with his Head and Wings to thei 
Heads, which is not unbecoming. They make themſelve 
Caps, ſays Olaus Magnus, of the Shins of Geeſe, Duc 
and Cocks, which as well as all other Sorts of Birds, 1 
found here in prodigious Quantities, He does not ſpeit 


alli or Heathcocks, of which he has repreſented the tu | 
Figure in his 17 Book, Chap. 25. They wear alſo Glow C 
like ours, but their Shoes are of a pecullar make; th# 

are made of the Skin of Kaindeer, with the Hair a. - 
all of a Piece, xcept that they are ſew'd together a 1 
the bottom, where they tread upon; ſo that the Hait d 7 
one part lies forward, the other backward ; for if tht) , 
ſhould turn all one way, they would be roo flipp*) 2 
The undermoſt part of theſe Shoes, has no more Leatit 
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than the reſt, like our Shoes; there being only a Hole 
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5 u the Top, in which they put their Feet; the Toe 
ld. bending upwards, and pointed at the end 5 they ſtreng- 
ing WY then the Scams however 'with'fotne arrow Pieces of Red 
pe Coch, or any other Colour. For the reſt, they wear 
h chem on their bare Feet, and rye them with Leather 
ar. rings, three or four times round juſt above their Ancles. 
le WY Landis ſays, They make theſe Sttings' of rhe Skin of 


the Front of the Raindeer, which are ſo thick and ftrong, 


ſt the cloſer to their Feet, they ſtuff them up with a 
peculiar Sort of Hay. They fill up their Shoes,” ſays Sa- 
muel Rheen, with Hay; for they © have a peculiar kind of 
lng Graſs in Lapland, which they firſt boil and preſerve on 
purpoſe to put in their Shoes, We will now proceed to 
thole Garments, which = wear only for certain Times; 
they have a certain ſort of Garments, made all of Lea- 
ther, ro ſecure them againſt the Stings of the Gnats. In 
the Summer, ſays the fame Author, both Men and No. 
men wear Garments of Leather, the Hair being either taken 
off by Seiſſars, or by ſome corroding Matter. Theſe they 
make uſe of, becauſe the Gnats cannot ſting tbro them, 
But inthe Winter the Men wear borh Coats and Breeches 
of rough Raindeer'Skins,' which they call Mudd. In the 
Winter, ſays the ſame Author, they make uſe of their 
rugh Mudds, to ſecure themſelves apainſt the cold Seaſon ; 
the Men have Breeches made of the Shins of the Legs of 
Raindeer, Theſe Mudds are not all of a ſort, ſome being 
better, ſome worſer; the beſt are made of the Skins 
of Raindeer Fawns, after they have caft their firſt Coat, 
which are very ſoft and ſmooth, and*inegning_ro Black. 
Ile firſt Time, ſays Samuel Rhetw,” they ca 2 1 Coat, 
i: about $t. James ; the next after this is ici Nek; 
then they kill theſe Fawns, and makes the N of 
their Skins, They likewiſe make Boots, es and 
Caps of the ſame Skins, the laſt covers all lead and 
reaches down round the Shoulders, there: . one 


— 
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Hole left before to look thro'. The Men Samuel 
Rbcen, wear 4 kind of a large Hat, hig err their 
Whole Head, to ſecure them againſt the Cold "Tempeſt 7. 
Theſe Garments, as well as the reſt, ii wear over 
tieir bare Skin, without Shirts: This M nu 
lay; The Lapland Mudd, they wear next their bare Skins, 


P4 


: 
N 
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that they will laſt two or three Vears; to make them 
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« Arms, and the whole Body, being laid in Pleats, u 
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being girt about the middle with a Belt, and re dom 
the middle Leg. The Breeches made alſo of the Shin of 
Raindeer, are cloſe to their Bodies. But their Boots and 
Shoes rhey ſtuff with Hay, as we told you before, They 
tuff. lays Samuel Rheen, their Sleeves and Gloves in thy 
Winter with the ſame ſort of Hay ; and ſometimes with 
Fool. Torneus ſpeaks of theſe Garments, when he ſays, 
Their Garments are made of Skins. The Raindeer furniſte 
them with Leather Coats, Breeches, Gloves, Shoes and Sam 
dals, the Hair being always on the outſide, ſo that they 1 
pear all over Hairy, like the wild Beats. And the Words 
of Riegler cannot but be interpreted of the Winter Gar 
ments of the Laplanders; In the Winter, ſays he, thy 
Cloath themſelves with Bear, and Sea-Calf s Skins, ami 
cially made ; theſe they tye together in a Mot, on the ty 
of their Heads, ſo that nothing appears of their whole Bu 
but their Eyes, all the reſt being ſhut up, like in a Sat, 
only that they are fitted to the Shape of their Limbs ; frm 
hence I ſuppoſe, is ariſen that vulgar Error, that their J. 
dies are Hairy like the Beaſts, ſome having - encouragel 
this Story out of an itch of relating ſurpriſing Things, en 
cerning remote Countries, others out of Ignorance. Accord: 
ing to my Judgment he is not miſtaken in his Gueſs; the 
from their Hairy Garments, theſe Fables of their Hain 
Bodies have taken their firſt riſe ; which however | 
queſtion, wherher ic ever was related of theſe Pans; 
but am not ignorant, that Adamus Bremenſis puts his ( 
clops with one Eye in the Front, hereabouts; the Hot 
in their Cap, thro” which they look, having furniſbe er 
ſufficient Matter for this Invention of one Eye. es 
whard s concerning the Bears and Sea-Calfs Skins | 
is not le to Truth, thoſe Skins being not found i 
ſo grüßt Wantities in Lapland, and theſe they have, . 
apply q t other uſes. 

Neithew. do theſe Garments want their Ornament 
for they Horn them with Patch-work, of Red or ub 
colour & Cloth, and with ſeveral Figures of Flones 
Stars and ſuch like, made with Tin-wire-Thread ; 1 
ſhall ſne e Aon. 

We no come to the Women's Habit, which is at 
differem in the Summer and Winter. In the Summe 
they wear certain long Coats, which cover their Brea 
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te middle downwards; theſe they call Vt. The 
men, ſays Samuel Rheen, wear certain pleated Coats 
«led Volpi, Theſe they wear likewiſe over their bare 
ns, Smocks being no more in Faſhion here for the 
emen. than Shirts are for the Men. So that Count 
m:tius was egregiouſly impoſed upon, according to 
is own Words: The Women, ſays he, wear beſides theſe 
ins (call'd Mudds) Smocks, not of Linnen, but of the 
eres of Beats, which they make Threads of Bur this is 
ontrary to Truth. They do indeed make Thread of 
ſerves, but not to make Linnen Cloth or Smocks of 
hem, but ro ſow withal. Theſe Coats the Poor have of 
rdinary courſe Cloth, the Rich of fine Cloth, as we ob- 
rvcd before in the Men. The Poor, ſays Samuel Rbeen, 
e ceurſe Cloth cal d Waldmar, the richer Sert, fre Cloth : 
be Rich, ſays Olaus Petri, Cloath themſelves with red or 
ple Eng/iſh Cloth. They alſo wear Girdles, but ſome» 
that different from thoſe of the Men, being broader; 
be Lapland M/:men, ſays the ſame Author, 2% Tin 
dirdles of three Fingers Breadth. Secondly, They are 
ot adorned with Studs, bur with Plates of a Fingers 
th, and more, on Which are engraven. Birds, Flow- 
rs, and ſuch like Figures. Thee are faftned upon 
eather, ſo cloſe to one another, that rhe whole Girdle 
ems to be but one Piece of Tin; tho' ſome of the 
cher Sort, have Silver Plates inſtead of the Tin ones. 
hey have abundance of Braſs Chains hanging on this 
irdle, and on one of them a Knife and Sheath, on ano- 
ter a Pouch, on another a Needle-Caſe, and on all a 
reat many Rings of the ſame Metal. All theſe Things 
on t hang on to the Sides (as formerly) bur before. On 
e Girdles, ſays the before-mentioned Author, they have 
uny Braſs Chains hanging down before, with a" Knife and 
beat h. a Needle-Caſe, a Pouch, and abundance. of Braſs 


. * 
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, 14king altogether ſometimes 20 Pounds weight. A 
berW'ghty carriage indeed, which one would wonder how 
ey ſhould be able to carry all Day long, but that they 
ee ſextream delight in the Noiſe, which theſe Rings 


ike, by jingling in ſach vaſt Numbers together; and 
ock upon it as an addition to their Beauty. They wear, 
ys Johannes Tornæu, many Braſs and Alebim Rings, 
hich make a noiſe 4s they are walking along. This they 
eh delight in, and look upon it 4 4 piece of Gallan- 

| try 
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try. Wexovius makes likewiſe mention of them; 7, 
Women wear Girdles adorned with Tin and Braſs Chain 
and Rings. He is miſtaken in his Tin Chains and Ri 
for they are generally of Braſs ; and if they were of Th 
how could they make a Noiſe ? Neither would they | 
laſting. | 

They have alſo a peculiar Ornament belonging y 
them, being a kind of Collar or Tipper, called Nag 
This is made of Red or any other colour'd Cloth, a 
ſurrounds the Neck about a Hands breadth, and comiy 
down on both fides below the Breaſts, ends in a nam 
Point. This Collar they adorn with many Studs bela 
upon the Breaſt, and ſomerimes about rhe Neck, eng 
ven with all Sorts of Figures, and with ſmall Bracelz 
or Chains hanging on them; the richer Sort have the 
of Silver, ſometimes Guilr, the Poor of Tin; Saw 
Rheen deſcribes it thus: All the Lapland Women neo 
kind of a Collar, called Kracka, on which are many nu 
Studs of Silver, ſome Guilt ; with ſmall Bracelets hays 
on them; this being their chief Ornament, The ju 
Sort who cannot purchaſe Plate Studs, have theirs if Ii 
or Braſs. Fob. Torneus, gives us this ſhort Deſcripi 
according to his Cuſtom : The Women cover their Br 
all over with Silver Guilt, gliſtening like a Shield, | 
thoſe who want Silver, adorn their Breaſts with Copy 
Braſs Rings and Chains, Thele Studs they dont 
wear upon their Collars, but alſo upon their Gu 
fore, about the Breaſt, ſometimes two or three Rom 
gether. The Rich, ſays Samuel Rheen, don't onl v 
theſe Studs on their Collars, but alſo on their Gowns, 4 
the Breaſt; ſometimes in double and triple Rows. IN 
the Habit of their Bodies. On their Heads they * 
a kind of round red Cap or Bonnet, flat on the Top. 
Women as well as Maids, ſays Olaus Petri, hate 
Heads tyed round with a Piece of Linnen, upon a Hol 
or at a Fair or Wedding, On their Legs they wear 0 
ings, which however reach no further than jult | cov 
their Ancles. The VVomen, ſays the ſame Author, co 
Stockings, but only in the Summer. Their Shoes er t. 
the ſame make with thoſe of the Men, and are pul 
and ryed in the ſame Faſhion; neither are their W. 
Garments different from the Men, being Mudds m, 
Raindeer Skins, Both Men and Nomen uſe ruff C 
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deep Snows and Toys s which renders the 
g1 very bad, (a) They alſo wear Caps; 
wel Rheen, afrer having ſpoken of rhe 
ns Caps ſays ; The ſame are alſo uſed by 
V/Vomen., They wear ſometimes 

the ſame — in the Summer, to ſecure 
ſelves againſt the Gnats ; but then they 
> that Part which uſed to hang over the 
oulders, up with a String, fo that ir 
nds out like the Brim of a Hat. This is 
> whole habit of Women, whether Mar- 
d or Unmarried, there being not the leaft 
ference betwixt them. Beſides theſe Day 


pg rough and woolly on one fide; t 


ty troubleſome here in the Night Time. 
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js Samuel Rheen ; and s little after, Men & well as Vo- 

pear Breaches in the VVinter, The reaſon alledged 
Johannes Tornews is, Beth Men and VVomen make 
of Breeches in the VV, inter, by reaſon of 


Lundin ſays, That 
the Women in the 
ks of Lublab 
wear their Hair looſe, 
whereas thoſe of Uma 
twift them with Ri- 
bands in two Locks 3 
whick they throw be- 
hind on their Back ; 
and that they make 
their Winter Gar- 
ments, ſometimes of 


— — wool 


ments, they have alſo others, which they uſe in the 
icht Time, inſtead of Feather- Beds, for theſe are not 
uſe among them, like among other European Nati- 
s, So that Olau Magni is under a Miſtake, when L. 4. c. 12. 
lays; That they uſe the ſofteſt Feathers of Birds in their 
; Theſe Night Garments are of two Sorts, viz. 
h as they lie upon, and ſuch as they cover themſelves 
th ; both which differ again, according ro the Sum- 
and Winter Seaſons, They lay upon Raindeer 
n, One or Two of which they throw upon Bi 
gs or Leaves; theſe they uſe inſtead of Straw or 
s, without any under-beds, upon the bare Ground. 
theſe (ſays Samuel Rbeen, ſpeaking of Birch-Leaves) 
throw One or Two Raindeer Skins, to ſleep upon. He 
they ſleep or lie upon the Skins, without any Sheets, 
ule of which is unknown ta them. Their 
the Summer are Woollen Blankets, or rather Rugs, 


Birch- 


verlets 
call them 


ner or Ryern. In the Summer, ſays the ſame Author, 
cover themſelves with ſhagged woollen Blankets. Theſe 
| cover themſelves with over Head and Ears, the 
er to defend themſelves againſt the Gnats, which are 
They draw, 
the ſame Author, theſe Blankets quite over their 
ds, to avoid the Gnata. Bur to avoid the inconyenty 
of the Hear, which muſt be occaſioned by their 


W eight, 
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Weight, they hang them up with Strings faſtned t f 


are covered in the Summer; in the Winter they t 
the Skins of Raindeer or Sheep, over which they lay; 
before · mentioned Rugs or Blankers. In the Winter, 


Concerning the Summer and Winter Garments af 


Jon ſee the Habit of both; The firſt R 
1 Child in the Cradle tyed to her Back ; the 
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top of their urs, ar ſome ſmall diſtance from their k 
dy's ; That they may ſle with more Eaſe, ſays the ſa 
Author, under theſe Blankets, they gie them, at ſome lin 
diſtance from the Head, to the top of the Hurs : Thus th 


he, "they cover them/elves with Raindeer or $ 


over which they lay large {ragged Moollen 3 1 
they buy in Norway. Under theſe Coverlem they! 
quite naked, both in Winter and Summer. Thus u 


Lapland Men and Women. In the follow in Fi 


cond holding a Child with the Cradle i 


C Hi 
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Raindeer (of which they have great plenty at all Sei 
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CH AP. XVIII. 
Of the Diet of the Lapland Nation, 


H Axing diſcourſed of thoſe Things which are uſed þ 

the Laplanders, to defend themſelves againſt the l 
juries of the Seaſon ; we will now come to their Aline 
ration or Diet, which is not the ſame all over Laplad 
for as the Laplanders are divided in Highland and in 
Laplanders (Fial-Lappar or Graan-Lappar) ſo there is 
remarkable difference in their Diet. The Lapland M 
taneers, ſays Samuel Rheen, live upon their Cattel; a 
as they are not addicted to Fiſhing, ſo they feed upon Fly 
Cheeſe and Milk; All which their Raindeer furnifs 
them ; beſides which they buy ſomerimes Sheep, Goat 
and Oxen in Norway about Midſummer. The Laplu 
ders, ſays the ſame Author, buy at Midſummer-Fori 
Norway, Oxen, Sheep and Goats, which they Milk mn 
Summer, and Kill in Autumn. So that at certain d 
they have Milk and Fleſh of Sheep, Goats and Om 
bur that is not very common, they being neither adl 
to buy or to maintain them in any conſiderable Quamt 
ty, for want of Fother and Stabling in the Winte 
becauſe they never ſtay long in one Place; which 1s 
reaſon, that they are obliged to kill ſach Beaſts as f 
buy in Summer, in Autumn; but as they never 


ſo theſe are their moſt conſtant Food, Yer is their N 
ter Diet different from what they feed upon in the wu 
mer. For in the Winter they live for the moſt part up 
bail'd Raindeers Fleſh ; In Autumn and Winter, 
Samuel Rheen, they ſcarce eat any thing elſe but Fleſh. 
the Spring they feed upon Cheeſe and Fleſh dryed in! 
Winter; In the Spring, ſays he, their Food is Cheeſe 
dryed Fleſh. For the Laplanders, as well as ſome « 
Northern Nations, hang up their Fleſh in the Www 
which being dryed by the Air, is thereby preſerved 
Putrefaction. Count Lomelius calls this, Raw H 
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but it is very OR a ces raw Ao cho 
ſome may be apt to imagine the contrary, it being di- 
geled and made tender by rhe ſharpneſs of the cold Air, 
hich has no leis Vertue in this Hind, than the Sun- - 
beams. This is their ordinary Food in Spring; but in 
the Summer they live for the moſt part upon Milk, Cheeſe, 
Curds and Whey, call'd by them Xamadba. In the 
ummer, ſays the ſame Author, # ed for the moſt 
art upon Mi/k, Cheeſe and Cards, which they 


among them. Wexovius, ſpeaking of what 

near they uſed ro — » thats Mi- gerly- 
titers, ſays ; They give them the beſt Pieces of dryed Rain= 
bers ſh, the Tongue roaſted, and the 'Marrow-Bones 
uſted before the Fire. And in another Paſſage he has 
heſe Words: The Marrow of Raindeer is of a. delicious 
Taſte, which they value in Lapland, Juſt as we do Oiſterr, 
r ſome other Outlandiſh Dainties. 6) They 


"W 
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rain Diſh very common among them, of 
ve Blood of Raindeer , boil'd as thick as 4 
Poultice, Spring. 

The Mood-Laplanders or Graan-Lappars 

ed, partly upon Fiſh, partly upon wild 'Fowl or wild 
ealts, The Wood-Laplanders, ſays the ſame Author, 
ve upon Fiſhes, and ſuch wild Beaſts as they catch in the 
reſts ; this 1s their Food throughout all the Seaſons of the 
„. They know of no difference in their Diet, accor- 
Ing to the different Seaſons, as is praiſed among the 
land. Laplanders; becauſe, as I ſuppoſe, they have 
ways plenty of theſe Things. So that the Words of 


ud-Laplanders, So ſays Peucerus of them; They live 
Hunting and Fiſhing ; tho' the laſt is their moſt ge- 
tal Diet. This makes ⁊iegler compare them _— 
Ichtio» 


zl Kamada. (a) Bur they eſteem the (a) Lundius ſays he 
Tongue and 1 — the Raindeer a- _ ſeen bug Chil- 
bove all the reſt : | ook upon Raindeers Axen, ometimes 
Fleſh, ſays Fohannes Torneus, as very good Servants, Milk the 


Food, but the Fat and Marrow is a Dainty 3 — 
Yo ; 


jave alſo another Diſh in Lapland, which is (b) Lundius obfervesg 
pade of the Blood of Raindeer, boil'd with That they efteem this 
Vater, to the conſiſtency of your Haſty- Marrow, as a great 


VOY „ reſtaurative; and that 
adding; They make, ſays Samuel Rheen, a 5 — —.— 


are full of Mar 
but empty in The 


ſans Magnus, when he ſays; They eat no Bread, but live L. 4. c. 2: 
m Fiſh and wild Beaſts, muſt be underſtood of theſe De Djvin. 
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Ichtiophags in Ethiopia, They catch, ſays he, prodigin 
— of Fiſh, which is their ordinary Food, wat with 

= like the Ichriophagi in Ethiop'a. And Olaus, who with 

L. 18. c. nerally follows the Footſteps of iegler; The greateſt 

of the Laplanders ave Ichtiophagi, /iving upon Fiſh, whi 
their Waters ſurniſh them with in Fas 10us Oudntitic 
Among all the wild Beaſts, the Fleſh A rs is moſt i 
requeſt ; Bears Fleſh, ſays Olaus Petri, # much in ef 

among the Laplanders, which they look upon as a Dainy 
And Samuel Rheen ; The Laplanders eſtcem the Fleſh | 
Bears à great Delicacy, and as the beſt Entertainment i 
can give to their Friends, They feed allo upon Birds 
ſeveral kinds; and if we may believe Lundius, likeni 
upon their Eggs, which they find in great Quantitigj 
the Spring near the Marſhes. There is, ſays he, 2 0 
tain Bird cali'd Xiadker, who hides bis Eggs within ü 
hollow Trees; the Laplanders bore Holes in thoſe Trex 
which they make up with Moſs, and by this means aft 
wards catch him and his Eggs. Another Water Fo. 
called Shrekia, commonly lays his Eggs after the befor 
mentioned Bird, which they take in the ſame mam 
Beſides this their Dayly Diet, they have alſo cem 
Sawces or Pickles, made of Black. berries, Straw-berri 
a kind of Mul-berries, and ſuch like; as likewiſe of WW; 
wild Angelica, and the inner Rind of the Pine-tree; N. 

all which, and their Preparation, I ſhall ſay more H. 

after. This is all the Laplanders Food; for Bread: 

Salt are Things known but to few. Herberſtein ſays 

ready in his Time, The Laplanders have no Bread bt c 

or ſavoury Sawces. And Wexovius after he has ment 

all things belonging to their Diet, ſays ; Al ths thy Wi: ; 
without Bread or Salt. Tornews ſpeaks to the ſame] 
pole ; The Laplanders do neither Sow nor Reap, whia 
the reaſon that Flower and Bread are things foreign ai ,, 

much uſed among them; but whenever they do, it u.: 

ſparingly, like we do with Hony or ſuch like Things; 

they either uſe not at all, or in very ſmall Quantity. 

Diet of the Laplanders, ſays Samuel Rheen, # chief 

Fleſh of Raindeer, of wild Beaſts and Birds; a lik 

Fiſhes, which they eat Winter and Summer without Bn 

and commonly without Salt. Which, according to Lun 


they uſe in ſo ſmall a quantity, that ir is ſcarce to 
raſted ; tho he aſſerts, that the Inhabitants of the 
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nun of Uma eat a certain kind of Bread or Cakes ; 
hey have their Flower from Norway, which they mix 
ich Water, and toaſt the Paft over the Fire, they call 
t Lg. Inſtead of Flower, they eat dryed Fiſh, which 
hey grind to Powder, ⁊iegler makes mention of this, 
hen he ſays: They dry their Fiſh in the cold Air, and 
educe them into a Powder or Flower. The Laplanders, 
ys Samuel Rheen, eat Fiſhes dryed in the Spring and Sum- 

| by the Winds and Sun, in lieu of Bread. If we may 
redit Olaus Magnus, they eat in its ſtead the Pill of the 
ne- tree; The Inhabitants of Lapland, ſays he, w/e the 
peet and inner Pill of the higheſt part of the Pine-tree, 
hich they 3 the Summer, inſtead of Bread, as the 
arthians do the Palm tree. Inſtead of Salt they prepare 
e inner Rind of the ſame Tree, after a peculiar man- 
er, which is thus deſcribed by Samuel Rheen ; They pull 
F the firſt Bark of the Pine-tree, next to the Ground, then 
ey take the inner Rind, which they cleanſe and ſlice into 
un Shins, no thicker than Parchment, Thus they dry it 
the Sun, and after they have cut it into ſmall Pieces, they 
t them up cloſe in Boxes made of the Barks of Trees ; 
eſe they bury in Sands for 24 Hours, when they kindle 4 
d Fire over the Hole. Thus thro' the violence of the 
bd Fire, the Rind turns Red, and acquires a very agre- 
le Taſte. This, as I have been credibly informed, is 
at wherewith they ſeaſon their Victuals. Samuel Rheen 
s; They eat this, as we do our Sweet-meats, One of 
 reliques of Popery among the Laplanders, is, that 
dſt of them abſtain from Fleſh every Friday, in lieu of 
ich they ear Fiſh, or for want of them Milk and Cheeſe. 
lis is moſt obſervable among the Mountaineers, becauſe 
generally eat more Fleſh. Every Friday, ſays Sa- 
Ween, the Highland Laplanders obſerve a Faſt, when 
wont as much as taſte any Fleſh, but live upon Fiſh ; 
bf they have none themſelves, they buy them from their 
gbbours ; or for want of them eat Milk and Cheeſe. 
the before-menrioned Victuals they drefs in the fol- 
ing manner; They boil their Freſh Meat, but not 
ch, ſcarce any longer than we boil our Fiſh, to pre- 
e the Gravy, and make their Broth the better, ac- 
ling to their Opinion ; of which they are great Lo- 
, and do drink it ſometimes, as we ſhall ſee anon. 


j boil their Fleſh but very a ſays the ſame Author, 
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darce any longer than we are uſed to boil our Fiſh , d 
—— another reaſon may be, That they mn 1 o 
lare Years begun to be acquainted with boiling thei 
Victuals. For my Lord Heberſtein, who writ his H. 
ſtory 130 Years ago, ſays: They now begin to eat bail 
ViRtuals, and to become more civilized. hich ſhews thar 
boiling was introduced among them in his time. Sons. 
times they boil Fleſh and Fiſh rogether in the ſame Ke. 
tle ; They frequently boil Fiſh and Fleſh in the ſame Rut 
at a Time, — Samuel Rheen. But their dryed el 
either by the Sun or by the Air, they eat without ay 
further Dreſſing; this makes Lomenius call it, raw Bleſs 
Their Milk they boil with the addition of ſome War, 
being alſo too thick, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter, or el 
they expoſe it to the Cold in Winter, which turns its 
to a Curd: They keep the Milk of Raindeer in Autumn i 
large Veſſels, which freezes into a kind of Cheeſe Curd, a 
may be cut with a Knife. In the ſame manner they 
ceed with their Fiſhes, ſome of which they boil, the r& 
they dry and ear, which makes Samuel Rheen ſay ; Sms 
times they eat their Fiſhes boiled, ſometimes unboiled. He 
ſpeaks of their dryed Fiſhes, which they dry in d 
Spring and Summer in the Air; They dry, ſays he, thi 
Fiſhes in Spring and Summer, in the Sun and Air. The) 
take the Fiſh, of what kiud ſoever, bur eſpecially Pils. 
theſe, after they are gutted, they hang upon ſmall Stich 
and expoſe them in an open Shed made of the Bark 
Trees, covered on the top (as Lundius obſerves) to ket 
the Rain out, to the heat of the Sun Beams, and the Arr 
after which they keep good for ſeveral Years. Hel 
they call theſe Sheds Luefte, being for the moſt pan it 
hind their Huts ; and that they never gur Perches, al 
other ſuch like ſmall Fiſhes, but hang them for (one 
time over a ſmall Wood Fire, where being half dry 
they expoſe them to the Sun Beams; Theſe, ſays he, « 
very well taſted, If we may believe Wexovius, the Wi 
ter Seaſon has the ſame effect upon them. The Lapl 
ders, ſays he, diy their Fiſhes in the coldeſt Winter 
ſon, without any Salt. What they don't dry thus, ! 
boil and eat freſh ; ſomerimes by themſelves, ſometin 
together with the Fleſh of Birds or other wild Beal 
as we told you before. It is not uſual among them" 
roaſt or fry either Fiſh or Fleſh, except it be the Mick 


ded! 
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Jeers Tongue ; they broil likewiſe their Bones, for the 


„n ſays : They oftner eat the Fleſh of wild Beaſts roaſted 
lan boiled. He was, queſtionleſs, miſled into this Er- 
or by Tiegler, who ſpeaking of a Laplander that gave 
piece of Meat to his Wife upon a Spit, he conjectured 
om thence, they uſed to roait it; The Husband, ſays 
iegler, divides his Prey, and orders it for the Spit, to be 
ited; which Three laſt Words he has added of his 
wn, Lundius ſays, They boil their freſh Fiſhes very 
ell, looking upon them otherwiſe, as unwholeſome 
nd agwſh, 
Tien Sweet · meats, which ſerve them in lieu of De- 
r:s of Apples, Nuts, and ſuch like, and which are com- 
jonly made of ſeveral kinds of Berries, are made in the 
lowing manner, according to Samuel Rh:en ; They take 
e Straw-berries (0:herwiſe called Norway Black-berries, 
d in Swediſh Hiortoon) theſe they boil with a ſlow Fire 
their own Fuice, without any Water, till they begin to 
ſoft ; then they ſprinkle a little Salt upon them, and af- 
they bave put them in a Veſſel made of the Bark of 
ch, and well cloſed, bury them under Ground, Theſe 
male uſe of in Autumn and Winter, when other Ber- 
t are out of Seaſon, and they look as freſh, as if they had 
en lately gathered. Lundius ſays they ſell them in great 
ntities to the Highland Laplanders, or exchange them 
r Cheeſe or Fawns of Raindeer. They alſo mix them 
etimes, whilſt they are freſh, with Fiſh ; of which 
make a peculiar Diſh 3 They boil, ſays Rheen, the 
bes, and after they have taken out the Bones, they 
Berries to them, and with a good Wooden Peſtel, beas 
m together to a Felly, which they eat with Spoons, This 
y they don't only make with Straw-berries, bur alſo 
ball other ſorts of Berries. For ſoon after he ſays ; 
ſame they do with the great and ſmall Blackberries, 
Mytle- berries, which they thus mix with the Fleſh of 
„ as we told you before, Beſides this, they mix ano» 
t kind of Sweet meat, much admired among them, 
wild Angelica, They take the Stalk, before ir runs 
ved, which they purge from the ourward Skin, and 
bil and eat it. The Laplanders, ſays the ſame Au- 
If, take the Stalk of Angelica, before it Seeds ; the Pill 
lieh, after tbey have cleanſed it from the outward Rind, 
22 they 
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arrow's ſake. So that I do admire at what Olaw Mag- I. 4. c. 125 


ö 8 
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they broil and eat. He adds, That they look upon i © 
a Dainty : Thu, ſays he, the Laplanders eat with a yug 
deal of Delight. They have alſo another way of py 
ſerving it with the Whey of Raindeer Milk, which g 
boil together till it turns Red; this they preſerve forg 
Winter. They prepare, ſays the ſame Author Rheen, f 
Angelica likewiſe, by talking the Stall, when it begin 
Seed, and boiling it with Whey for a whole Day oper! 
till it turns as red as Blood; this they uſe in Winter, a 
ſome other Seaſons of the Year. He further obſerves, I 
it is very bitter (as may caſily be ſuppoſed) but tha t 
by Cuſtom are mightily pleaſed with it, looking up 
it as very wholeſome. Much ſuch another Preparan 
they make with Sorrel. They alſo boil, ſays he, $ 
with Milk, Their laſt Preparation is made of the Ri 
of the Pine- tree; which, as I told you, they put wk 
Ground, and boil it, by making a Fire upon it, this th 
uſe inſtead of Salt. The Laplanders call this Sani 
as the ſame Author obſerves. Lundius ſays, they oli": 
it Fuepſes Kiarſmer in the Lapmark of Uma, and that ¶ Mot 
Highland Laplanders ſell to thoſe inhabiting the Ford 
I call this the laſt Preparation, becauſe I queſtion w 
ther Butter ought ro be reckon'd among theſe, it be 
certain that Butter is none of their ordinary Food, the 
being ſome who doubt, whether the Raindeer 
afford any Milk at all, as I told you before; tho 
muel Rheen gives us its Preparation thus: They alſo 
Butter of Raindeers Milk ; which they put into « bo 
and cnagulate it like a Cheeſe Curd; thy they ſtir abut! 
a Stick, till the Butter riſes, which i of a whitiſh (i 
like Suet, they preſerve it by ſprin Ving a little Salt 1 

it. 

We will now come to their Drink, which is moſt the 
monly Water. Lomenius calls it very improperl 
ſolved Ice, it being certain, that conſidering the vat 
tities of Rivers and Lakes there, they cannot wart! 
ter, for all the Ice. To prevent its Freezing they | 
keep it in a Kettle, hanging over the Fire, Thy" the | 
are, ſays Samuel Rheen, without Mater in the Rai 
their Drink. He mentions a Kettle, the ſame of Wi 
he told us before, that it was always hanging oe 
Fire, in the midſt of the Hut ; every one takes 
Water he wants for his Drink out of this Kettle w 
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adel, eſpecially in the Winter Time. Beſides this they 
if} drink the Broth, in which Fiſh or Fleſh has been 
Liled, which they call Labma. After they have eat the 
jſpor Fleſh, ſays the ſame Author, they drink the Broth, 
| which they were boiled; this they call Labma. Olaus 


rinks ; for Ale or Beer, ſuch as is uſed among the other 
vrthern Natives, are Things unknown to them, as be- 
e deſtitute both of Barley and Hops; and if any ſhould 
imported, they would not be able to keep ir during 
e exceſſive Cold of the Winter; Beer, ſays Wexovius, 
uſeleſs among them, by reaſon of the exceſſive Cold. In- 
ad of which the Laplanders uſe Water in Veſſels made 
Bark, But when they are to make merry, or to drink 
r their Pleaſure, Aqua Vite or French Brandy is their 
quor, which fhey ſo much delight in, that nothing is 
le ſooner to engage their Hearts than a Preſent of it. 
1dius obſerves, that to allay the Heat occaſioned in the 
ouch and Throat by the Brandy, they make uſe oi the 
ce of certain red Berries, which they preſerve againſt 
Winter; and that they make Snuff of Tobacco. This 
buy at Midſummer-Fair in Norway. In Norway, 
gamue / Rheen, they buy themſelves at that time Tobacco 

Brandy. This they make uſe of, eſpecially at their 
aſts, Nuptials, and other Solemnities, as I ſhall ſhew 
reafrer in its proper place. And in this Place we can- 
tbut take notice, that the uſe of Tobacco is much in 
zue among the Laplanders, as we told you before, 
ten we ſpoke of the foreign Commodities imported 
e, For it ſeems that thoſe Nations, who are deſtitute 
dalt and Bread, have ſo peculiar an Inclination before 
other Things, ro Tobacco, that it is almoſt fatal to 
m. 


ve will now proceed to their manner of Eating. In the 
iter they eat in that part of the Hut which is aſſign- 
for the uſe of the Family, viz. on the right Hand 
the Door, after you enter it ; in the Summer they 
e their Meals without upon the green Graſs ; ſome- 
8 alſo round the Fire-hearth, in the midſt of the Hut, 
a makes Samuel Rheen ſay; They eat ſitting round 
Kettle, They fit or lye down without any 8 
or Precedency, every one taking his Place where he 
Q 3 lights 


lms lays, they alſo drink Whey ; They eat, ſays he, L. 17. c. 
» Milk, and drink the Whey, Theſe are their uſual t. 
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lights firſt, They fir or dye down in a Circle, withay 
any Bench or Stool, only upon a Skin ſpread vpon th 
Ground, with their Knees backwards ; They fit round 
Kettle, ſays Samuel Rheen. Being thus ſcated in a Ci 
cle, they are ſerved not upon a Table, but a Stump 
Piece of Board, if we credit Hexovius, who ſays; , 
Piece of Board @ to them inſtead of a good Table ; th 
moſt of them are contented only with a Piece of the ſu 
Skin, upon which they fir. The Meat, after it is tale 
our of the Kettle, whether Fiſh or Fleſh, is genenl 
laid upon a Piece of courſe Wool len Cloth, called Hs 
mar; (for they know not what Diſhes and Plates are)! 
richer Sort uſe ſometimes Linnen inſtead of this wool 
Cloth. Samuel Rheen deicribes it thus: After they | 
dreſs'd their Vifluais, whether Fiſh er Fleſh, they u 
upon a Lix nen Cluth, if they be of the richer Sort, the | 
upon N vollen Cleth, called Waldemar; for therg at 
Laplanders who under/land what a Trenchard o bj 
means, Bur if any liquid Thing, fuch as Milk or 1 
like is to be ſerved up, they pur it in a hollow Piet 
Wood or Trey made of Birch, reſembling in Shape 
Fans, in which the Ccuntry People Fan their Ct 
When they have boil'd Milk, ſays the (aid Author, #« 
ſuch thing, they ſeive it up in a Veſſel. They com 
ly take their Meat, whether Fiſh or Fleſh, in their Hi 
and that ſometimes ſtreight out of the Kettle, 2d 
want of a Table Cloth, put it upon their Glovesct ( 
For want of other Condeniencies, ſays the ſame Aui 
the Laplander puts his Share of Fiſhes and Fleſh in 
Gloves and 2 7 He ſays, for want of other "Convent c 

cauſe they have ſometimes Wooden 

(4) Tundius ſays, That ſels. (a) Their Drink they take up" 

ſome among them uſe Wooden Ladel, which ſerves in lieud 
fourſquare Trenchards Cup. Some make them of Barks, *! 
of two Hands breadth, makes Lx exi- ſay ; The Laplandes| 


= > Gp ry wood their Water for their Drink in Veſſes" 


or Raindeers Horns, or of the Bark of Trees, And it is obſer 
ſometimes of the Bark that they are great Eaters, if they l 
of Trees. | plenty of Victuals, and on the other Hl 
can faſt as well when they have" 

c. 17. Olaus Petri Niurenius, ſays; As they are very lavi 
and Gluttons when they have Plenty, ſo they cin 

when they are in want, beyond what is to be imp 

And in another Paſſage, They are never ſparing LA 
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Mida, eſpecially in the Spring „when they have great 
ny of Bears and wild Raindeers Fleſh; then they eat 
and Night, till they have conſumed al they can get. 
pon which Head Landius obſerves, that they common- 
car two Meals a Day ; the Firſt in the Morning when 
bey take only a Piece of Cheeſe, dry Fiſh, or a ſmall 
piece of Fleſh ; the Second in the Evening, when they 
at very heartily , as if they had been ſtarved before; 
e tells us that the Mountaineers are not ſuch great Ea- 
ers as the Wood Laplanders, becauſe the firft feed upon 
ore nouriſhing Victuals, ſuch as Cheeſe, Milk and 
leſh, whereas the laſt eat ſcarce any thing but dryed 
ih without Salt. After their Meals they obſerve con- 
tantly two Things: Firſt to ſay Grace, and next to 
xhort one another to keep mutual Faith and Charity, 
dy giving one another the Hand, as a ſign of that mutu- 
| Engagement, which ought to be betwixt Table Com- 
anions, Concerning the Firſt Samuel Rheen has theſe 
Words: After they | fo eaten together, they waſh their 
ands and ſay Grace thus : Thanks be to God, who has 
rated this Meat for our Suſtenance, And whilſt they 
j this Grace, they ſhew their Acknowledgment by 
iſting up their Hands. This they do in the Lapmark 
f Pitha ; but in Torna they ſay Grace thus: Good God, 
e praiſed for this Meat, grant that what we have now ea- 
en, may conduce to the ſtrengthning of our Bodies, Con- 
erning the Laſt, the ſaid Author has theſe Words: Then 
1 many as have eaten together, give oue another the Hand, 
nd this may ſuffice, concerning their Diet and man- 
er of Eating. 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Of the Hunting of the Laplanders. 


NeE=: to thoſe Things relating to the Diet, Cloth 

and other neceſſaries of the Laplanders, we i 

now proceed to their Employments ; which are eit 

ſuch as they Daily practiſe, or ſuch as are but rarh 

uſed, and upon extraordinary occaſions only. Theſeng 

be again ſubdivided into two different Sorts, viz. r 

as are common ro both Sexes, or peculiar only to 0 

We will in the firſt Place treat of thoſe belonging to th 

Men; among which Hunting challenges the chief Pla 

as belonging in a moſt peculiar manner to the Men it 
Lapland; according to Torneus his Aſſertion: Both 

and Women are uſed to laborious Exerciſes here, erm 

Hunting, Which is contradicted by Olaus Magnus, wii 
14.015. he 34 » Under the North Pole — Foreſts 2 mit 
ſuch vaſt quantities of wild Beaſts, that the Men dn 

without the help of the Women, would not be able to n 

with them; which # the reaſon the Women are as denn 

sf net more active in Hunting than the Men, But 

am afraid he does not ſpeak this upon his own Know 

ledge or the Credit of ſome other creditable Perl 

but that in this as well as ſome other Points, he has {6 

lowed the Footſteps of ſome antient Writers. Thus! 

copius ſays of the Scritofinns, whom Olaus Magnus malt 

Lib,,, ** border upon Lapland: Neither Men nor Women « 
Gotick, dict themſelves to Cultivating of the Ground, or any a 


Labour ; the os of both Sexes being only Huy ®" 
ing. The ſame Thing is related of the Firins, by Tail fro 
de Mor, When he ſays: Both Men and Women live upon Hu Th 
Germ, who accompany their Husbands wherever they go, and E 
. their Share of the Prey, But whatever Procopius and ad 
citus may ſay of their Scritafinni and Finni, it is bey0 Ha 
all queſtion, that the Laplanders are ſo far from allow! / 
their Women to go a Hunting, that they durſt nd A 


much as touch their Hunting Inſtruments ; that they® 
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er are abroad, or return from Hunting thro* the ſame 
Door, nſed commonly by the Women, who are not per- 
ned to lay a Finger upon what they bring Home, as 
de ſhall ſes more at large hetreafter. For the reſt, it is 
orch our Obſervation, what Superſtitions are com- 
only in Vogue among them, in relation to their Hunt - 
ng. The Firſt is, Thar they look upon certain Days 
; Ominous or unproſperous; amongſt theſe they reckon 
ir, Marks Day (called Cantepeive) and St. Clement s 
Day. Concerning this, Samuel Rheen has theſe following 
'ords, which we alledged once before: They look upon 
ertain Days as Ominous ; ſuch as St. Catharines, St. 
larks or Cantepaive, and St. Clement's Day. On theſe 
Days no Laplander ever goes abroad a Hunting, nay does 
ut as much as ſhoot an Arrow at @ wild Beaſt ; for, ſay 
hey, we ſhould have but ill Succeſs in Hunting all the 
Nur after, and our Bows would break, Here you ſee a 
wo-fold Reaſon, why they don't Hunt on thoſe ominous 
Days, viz. their Fear of being unſucceſsful in their 
Hunting, and of loſing their Hunting Inſtruments, 

The Second Thing worth our taking notice is, That 
they ſeldom go abroad or Hunting, unleſs they have firſt 
conſulted their Drum; which is among other Things 
par:icularly defign'd for this uſe, as is manifeſt from the 
many Figures of wild Bealts painted upon it ; as we have 
rclared before. Bur above all Things, if they are ra 
Hunt the Bear, they never negle to have recourſe to their 
Drum. Lundius ſays, That in the Lapmark of Uma, 
they make uſe of a Hatchet inſtead of the Dram. This 
they hang on the Top of the Hur, with a long String 
tyed to the Handle. Then they mutter out certain 
Words, at which the Hatcher begins ro move and to 
turn, till at laſt ir remains immoveable. They obſerve 
exactly towards which Corner the Hatchet turns, and 
on that fide promiſe themſelves ro meer with good 
Store of wild Raindeer, wild Fowl, or other Veniſon. 
They make uſe alſo ſomerimes of certain Stones dedi= 
cated ro Stor junkare, which they find in the Mountains, 
ind uſe them in the ſame manner as they do with the 
Hatcher, . | | 

A Third Superſtition is, That they don't go abroad 
Hunting, nor return thro the ſame Door, which is 


commonly uſed, but thro the Door on the back-lide 8 


wv 
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the Tent or Hut, called Poſſe. This, I ſuppoſe, g. 
done for fear of meeting with any Women, the Sight oi, 
whom is look'd upon as Unproſperous, by thoſe who n 
oing a Hunting. Which is the true Reaſon that tei, 
omen are not allowed to appear on the back-ſide ꝙ n 
the Hut, where this Door is, as I have been credibly in. Wl.;; 
formed by Olaus Ma#thew,-a Laplander, and young & 
dent living now among us; for they promiſe themſeha 5. 
nothing bur ill Succeſs in Hunting, if they happen to me: W.; 
with a Woman, Kiegler tells us the fame Thing log Wl i: 
ago, tho ſomewhar obſcurely, but his Words may ei. B 
Iy be explained in the ſame Senſe ; Ir 5s a Crime, (a; « 
he, in a Woman, to go out of the Hut, thro' the ſame Dur, Wl 
#bro' which her Husband went abroad a Hunting that Do, Will :: 
viz. Not only-for that Day, but at all Times, becat WW ir 
they never go abroad a Hunting, but thro' the Door, Wl 1+ 
the back-ſide of the Hut, which is forbidden to the Wo. WW 
man. Lundius adds a fourth Superſtion; which is, I 
they are very cautious when they go a Hunting, for ſeu ; 
they ſhould meet with any thing that is Ominous. He! 
ſays, That they eat but little before they go abroad, i: Wl : 
hopes of a quick return, which if it proves otherwil, Al 3 
they Faſt the whole Day, they ſeldom taking any thing WW «; 
along with them, except it be the Marrow of Raindeer; WH 4 
which they look upon as a potent reſtaurative of theit Wl 4 
| whole Bodies, but eſpecially of their Legs. Theſe * 
the Preparatives for Hunting; now we come to the Hun Wi 
ing it ſelf, which differs in reſpect of the Seaſon, and the WW i: 
various Sizes of wild Beaſts. They order their Hunting ( 
according to the difference of the Seaſon, ſays Jol. Torneu, l 
and of the wild Beaſts : For they uſe another Method i U 
the Summer, another in the Winter, another when the { 
are to hunt leſſer Beaſts, another when they are to ca Wi - 
great Ones. In the Summer they hunt on Foot, with þ 
Dogs, which are of a very good kind in Lapland, bein? $ 
not only for the Scenr, but alſo fir ro ſer upon a wid l 
Beaſt, for which reaſon they always keep them chained Will | 
. 4 0 8. in their Tents or Hurts. They always keep, ſays Neri, | 
Deſc. Swe. their Dogs tyed up, ro make them the more Fierce , ' 
they are to ſet upon the wild Beaſts, Bur in the Witt! | 
they follow the Tract of the Beaſts in the Snow, 1 l 
purſue the ſame, having cerrain Scates tyed to tbet Wi 
L. 4 C-12* Feet, which we ſhall dffcribe hereafter- Yew e . 
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1cribes them thus: They run with their Wooden Scates 
ted to their Feet, with incredible Swiftr@ſs croſs the Moun- 
ant, covered all over with Snow, whither they purſue the 
„%% Beaſts, And in another Paſſage ; Theſe ſavage Lap- 


nders do rum and ſlide by bending their Bodies at Pleaſure, Li. 4. 25. 


with incredible Swiftneſs croſs the Mountains and Vallies, 
by the help of certain long Pieces of M, faſtned to the 
Coles of their Feet, This they perform with the utmoſt acti- 
vity, both when they are a Hunting in dangerons Places, or 
fur Sport only; for Hunting is their Livelihood : The ſmall 
Bealts they Kill with Bows and Arrows, the great ones 
with Spears and Fire-Arms; tho' in thoſe they like wiſe 
uſe different ways, For Ermins they catch in Traps, 
25 we do Mice, The before-mentioned Olaus deſcribes 


ir thus; They catch them by the help of three Pieces of L. 18. 
Hed laid a-croſs, and ſo faſined to a ſmall String, ſo that c. 21. 


when the Ermings (ſometimes Three, Four or Eight) enter 


the Trap, the String being touched, draws them cloſe over 


them, He ſays further, That rhey catch them in ſmall 
Holes covered with Snow, as likewiſe with Dogs, which 
are ſo ſwift that they take them and pinch them to Death. 
Bur Squirrels they Kill with blunt Darts, for fear of 
ſpoiling their Skins, which is that they are caught for. 


after the ſame manner they alſo Kill Martens; They L. 7. c. 1, 


brought forth, ſays the ſame Author, Wooden Darts blunt- 
ed, wherewith they kill Martens, Sabels and Squirrels. 
They ſometimes alſo make uſe of pointed Darts in Hunt- 
ing the Martens, the Fox, Beaver, and other ſuch like 
Creatures; bur are very careful to hit them ſo as not to 
foil their Skins, if they be of a good kind; in which 
the Laplanders are very dextrous; as my Lord Heber- 
ein has already obſerved of them in his Time. They 
we, ſays he, the beſt Marksmen in the World; for, if they 
bappen to light upon ſome Creatures of the more precious 
Sort, they will hit them with their blunt Arrows, withont the 
leaſt ſpoiling their Skins : For as they catch by laying 
Baits, with Holes underneath, covered only with Snow 
laid upon Twigs; They are alſo taken in Gins, laid in 
their uſual Hunting Places ; as likewiſe with a certain 
kind of poiſonous Nets, appropriated to this uſe only by 
the Laplanders, of which more anon. Which makes Sa. 
muel Rheen, when he ſpeaks of the Field Mice, the Foxes 
common Food, ſay : The Fox will not always take the _ 
= 
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which the Laplander lays for him, viz. when they hay 
enough of them in the Field. They catch Hares wit 
Snares faſtned to the Boughs of Trees, in the ſame mar. 
ner they take ſeveral other ſmall Beaſts ; which make 
Fohannes Tornæus ſay, That it is a Cuſtom among then, 
that if any one happens to ſee any of theſe Creatures iz 
one of theſe Snares, he takes ir, and gives it to the righ 
Owner; If any one, ſays he, happen to take a wild Bei 
in another Man's Snare, he gives it immediately to the rig) 
Owner, Where he ſpeaks of theſe Snares, in which 
Hares and other ſmall Creatures are caught. Lundin 
ſays. that in the Lapmark of Uma they catch Beavers a 
ſuch like in Baskets made of the Twigs of Firr- Trees; 
They make a Hole in one Side of it with a Trap Doo, 
which they tye up in the middle, with ſmall String 
of Ofiers or Ruſhes. On this they faſten a ſmall Tig a 
Poplar, ot which the Beaver is very Fond. The Bene: 
entring the Basket, knows both the Twig and the String, 
which makes the Trap-Door fall, being kept down by a 
Stone tyed to the end of it. If the Beaver be not talen u 
of the Trap within an Hour, he is ſuffocated ; but if Ta, 
viz. a Male and Female , come to it at the ſame Time 
(which happens often) he that is without lifts up the Trap. 
Door, and lets the other out, We now come to the wild 
| | Beaſts of a bigger Size. Among thele the Wolves ar 
generally caught in Holes dug for that Purpoſe, 28 is 
| commonly known, tho' ſometimes alſo they Shoot them 
with Bullets, there being a perperual Enmiry berwix: 
them and the Laplanders, becauſe they ſuffer extreamly 
in their Cattel by theſe ravenous Beaſts. Olaus Magn 
L. 18. ſays they Kill them with Sythes and Darts. They hide 
G& 13. ſays he, Iron Sythes tyed to ſome Carrion under the Snow, 
by which means the Wolves eager after their Prey, have the 
Legs cut, or are ſhot with Darts. In the ſame manner 
they carch Leopards and Gluttons. Of the Laſt Ola! 
has the following Words: M?/hilſt this Beaſt is diſchary- 
ing its Bowels betwixt two Trees, the Hunts-man Kill: it 
with a large Dart: There is alſo another way of catebiꝶ 
it by a Trap or Snare ; ſeveral thin Pieces of Wood 1 
joined together with a String, in which at the leaſt t 
the Beaſt is Strangled. They likewiſe catch it in Piti u 
Holes, But now a-days they Shoor them for the moſt 
part with Fire-Arms. Lundius ſays they catch them in 
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certain Wooden Traps, called in Swediſh Ferfhaos,* by 
putting a Stick with a Piece of Meat under the Trap- 
Door, or Coverr, which the Beaſt endeavouring to de- 
tour, the Covert falls upon it, and bruiſes it to Death. 
They alſo Kill the Elk, with Fire-Atms, when they can 
meet with them, Which is not very oſten; tho Lundius 
aſures us, That they are not very difficult to be kill'd 
in Autumm either by Dogs, or by Fire-Arms, when is 
heir Riirting Time; for then, ſays he, they appeat 
always Five or Six together; beſides that this Creature 
las this peculiar Quality, that if one of them be ſhor, the 
reſt tho frightned for the preſent, at the Noiſe of the 
Gun, will never the leſs return ſoon after; ſo that they 
may all be Kill'd one after another. Bur no other Beaſts 
they purſue with ſo much eagerneſs as the wild Rain- 
deer and Bears ; the Firſt they attack with all manner of 
Weapons. They catch the Raindeer, ſays Samuel Nbeen, 
with Snares; they Kill it with Favelins, Darts and Fire- 
Arms, Bur eſpecially in the Spring and Autumn. In 
Autumn, at their rutting Time, they cateh them by ex- 
poſing to their view a tame Female Raindeer ; an 

whilſt they are approaching, the Hunts-man, who hides 
himſelf behind the rame Doe, ſhoots them with his Fire- 
Arms. The wild Raindeer, ſays Fohannes Tornæus, are 
enticed to come to the tame Does, behind which the Hunts- 
nan lies, till the Raindeer comes within reach of his Gun. 
gemuel Rheen (peaks to the ſame Purpoſe 5 About St. Mat- 
thew's Day in Autumn at rutting Time, the Laplanders 
enter the Foreſts, where they know the wild Raindeers are; 
thither they carry their tame Does, which they tye to the 
Trees, and whilſt the wild Raindeer are approaching, they 
Rill them with their Fire- Arms. In the Spring they over- 
take them by the help of their Scates tyed to their Feet, 
whilt they are entangled in the deep Snows. They ill 
lem likewiſe, ſays Samuel Rheen, in the Spring when the 
Snow is very deep; for at that time the Hunts-men, by the 
belp of their Scates, purſue the Raindeer, whilſt they are 
entangled in the Snow, They have alſo a way of forcing 
them into Snares with Dogs. They are likewiſe taken, 
lays Johannes Torneus, with Snares and Dogs, Laſt of all 
ey catch them by the help of Nets or Hurdles, ſer up 


on both Sides for a conſiderable length, betwixt whic 
they are forced or chaſed to the end of the Encloſure, 
into 
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into a Pit Dug there for that Purpoſe. Tornæus deſcribes 
ir thus; They are alſo taken by means of a certain Eucl- 
ſure extending like two Branches, ſeveral Leagues in Length 
betwixt this they chaſe whole Herds of Raindeer, till thy 
force them into a Pit. Lundius ſays, he knew a certin 
Laplander, who in one Day Catch'd fixteen Raindeer in 
the following manner; In the marſhy Parts of the Fut 
they pitch two Poles joined together at the Top, in the Shae 
of 4 Gate, Betwixt the two Interſtices they fix ſeven 
Darts at ſuch a Height, that the Raindeer can neither ju 
under, nor above them, and being forced to paſs thiv br 
ewixt the two Porches, are killed by the Darts, He fur 
ther ſays, That they ſpread their Nets or Snares be 
twixt two Trunks of Trees, where they know the 
Raindeer uſed to paſs ; here alſo they fix Sharp-pointet 
Irons covered with Moſs, and by this means kill the 
Raindeer. The Wood Laplanders give leave at certain 
Times to the Mountaineers to hunt after the wild Rui 
deer, of which they have great Plenty in their Diſtrich; WP t 
as they are paſſing that way about Twelfth-Tide, whe 
they go to their Fairs, ſo that One of the Highland 
Laplanders entertains ſometimes ten Gueſts till Lay-WP” 
Day. Thus much of their Raindeer Hunting. The ren Meir 
is the Hunting of the Bear, which as it is performel 
with more than ordinary Superſtition, ſo we mult tre 
of it with the more Circuinſpecion, lg 
The firſt Thing they take care of is, to find out when: 
abouts the Bear has ſetled his Winter Den. He who im 
Traces the Bears Den, is ſaid to have Circumvented i 
Bear, and has the chief Management of the Hunting en 
A certain Anonymous M. S. treating of this pecula 
way of Hunting, has theſe Words; The Laplander w 
firſt bas diſcovered the Bears Den, or as they ſpeak in then 
age, who firſt has circumvented him; that is toi), 

who 571 of all in the beginning of Autumn, when the fi) 
Snow falls bas traced hy Foot * leads the Van wben ii 
are going out to Hunt the Bear. Lundius ſays they it 
the Bears Foot- ſteps at a diſtance, and after a dilig* 
obſervation made over what Rocks, and thro' wid 
Bryars he is uſed to pals, they gueſs his Den not to l 
far off; knowing that the Bear always takes ©" 
Rounds for about a quarter of a League, and retum" 


the ſame Place from whence he firſt began, An 
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tive diſcovered his Den, they joyfully invite theit Rela= 
ons and Friends to be partakers of the Hunting Match ; 
ith the ſame Ceremony as we invite our Friends to a 
Feſt ; for, as we told you before, the Laplanders look 
pon Bears Fleſh as the greateſt Dainty that can be. 4 
wplander, ſays Samuel Rheen, who has firſt of all diſcovere 
1 the Beaſts Den, invites all bis Relations and Friends, 
4 otherwiſe than i it were to @ ſolemn Feaſt, Bur it is ta 
e obſerved, that this is never performed till in March oc 
jril, when they can beſt enjoy the conveniency of their 
cates. Olaus Petri, after having ſpoken of the Diſco- 
ery of the Bears Den in O&ober, has theſe Words: Af 
erwards in the Month of March and April, when the 
now # deepeſt, and conſequently they can with the moſt 
mveniency make uſe of their Scates, they find out the Bear 
the Scent of their Dogs, Aſter they have called roge- 
her their Friends, they pitch upon the Drummer, who 
bis Beating is to conſult whether the Hunting is like- 
to be ſucceſsful or not; and whether they are to kill 
he Bear. The firſt Thing they go about, ſays Mr. Rheen, 
to let him who is the beſt Artiſt among them beat the 
Drum, and to conſult whether they ſhall take the Bear. 
eing encouraged with the Hopes of good Succeſs, they 
ch in very good Order, every one in his proper Sta- 
on towards the Foreſt ; he who firſt traced the Bear, be- 
Ig at the Head of them. The Laplander who firſt cir- 
mented the Bear marches in the Front, ſays Samuei 
been, He has no other Weapons but a Lance, with 
braſs Ring at the end of it, according to the before- 
entioned Author: He is only Armed, ſays he, with a Club, 
tha Braſs Ring; tho' the before-mentioned Anony= 
dus Author ſays, they carry a Rod: For, ſays he, . 
plander who circumvented the Bear, marches firſt of all, 
they are going out to Kill the Bear, having in his Hand 
) 4 Rod with a Braſs Ring faſtned to it, Bur perhaps 
might be a Miſtake, there being no great difference 
Wixr a Stick and a Rod. Next to bim comes the 
um beater, and after him the Perſon who is to —— 
firſt attack upon the Beaſt 3 and ſo the reſt, eve 

e according ro his Employment, after the Killing of 
Bear, one being appointed to boil the Fleſh, another 
divide ir, another to fetch Water and Wood; and 
e ate very exact in not encroaching upon one 8 * 
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Bufineſs ; according to the ſame Author's Relation, þ 
ſoon as they come 1n this Order to the Bear's Den, they 
fall on couragiouſly with Spears and Fire-Arms; till they 
have kill d him, which done they begin to Sing, in u 
ken of their Victory. ¶ ben they come to the Bear's De, 
ſays the ſame Author, they attack him bravely, till i 
Kill him with Spears and Fire-Arms. They have pecal 
ar Songs for this Purpoſe , as for Inſtance, that whid 
they Sing immediately after the Bear is Kill'd, m 
thus; Kitruls pourra, Kittulis inkada, ſoubbi f alla Jui 
he Senſe of which is explained by the ſaid Anonym 
Author: They thank the Bear for his coming tbitbe, 
that he did not hurt their Perſons, nor Break their Clubs 
Spears, wherewith they killed bim. When they Sing ty 
eir Captain is the head Muſician, the ſame who canis 
the Rod, with the Braſs Ring. He is, ſays the anc 
mous Author, the chief Muſician , who firſt begin i 
Song. After they have thus proclaimed their Vid 
they drag the Bear out, beating him with Rods a 
ſmall Sticks; This done, ſays Samuel Rheen, they by 
the Bear out of his Den and beat him with Rods and Stic 
from whence comes the Proverb , to whip the Bear mil 
Rods. Then they put him in a Sledge, drawn by lu 
deer, and fo carry him to the Hutr, where the Hel 
to be boiled, Singing all the while another merry Tu 
or Song: As they carry the Bear along, ſays the Ae 
mous Author, hey Sing thus; Ii Paha talks oggio, ii 
ha talks Pharons. The Senſe of which he interpr 
thus: They pray the Bear, that he may not raiſe Tem" 
or do any other harm to thoſe who had been concerned in 
Slaughter. This ſeems to be intended by way of DF : 
fion, in the ſame manner as they thank the Bear for! | 
coming thither in the Firſt ; unleſs we ſuppoſe, they e 
tertain a certain Superſtition, that the killing of ti 
wild Beaſts proves ſometimes ominous to the Hung 
which indeed is the Opinion of ſome among them toi 
Day. Samuel Rheen gives us a ſomewhar different In 
pretation of this Song in theſe Words: Then the) "i" / 
the Bears Song, in which they give thanks to God tht (ui 
tor of wild Beaſts for their Uſe ; and for having en 
them with ſufficient Force and Courage, to overcome ſo} 
and fierce a Creature. Perhaps they Sing this, befide! 
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„t Year. The Raindeer, ſays Samuel Rheen, that carries 
„ Bear, is not to be uſed by any Woman that Tear. Our 
nonymous Author aſſures us, that not only the Women, 
allo the Men are forbidden to make uſe of the ſaid 
zindeer. No Body, ſays he, is permitted to uſe that 
uindeer for that Tear, which has carried the Bear Home. 
s their Cuſtom to buil the Bears Fleſh immediately 
ar the ſame Place where they have killed him, unleis 
want of Wood and other Neceſſaries, they are forced 
carry him to ſome more convenient Place, where they 
ect a Hur, for that purpoſe, and are met there by their 
[ives; as they approach they Sing another Song, de- 
ing their Wives to chew the Bark of the Elder- tree, 
d ro Spit it in their Faces. Men they come to the 
e, ſays the Anonymous Author, where they are to Feaſt 
m the Bears Fleſh, they are welcomed by their Wives, 
t together on purpoſe to expect their Husbands return 
m the Bear Hunting, who as they . Sing thus: 
ibi j4 tuo to ſuoſeo, i. e. they deſire their Wives to chew 
Bark of Elder-trees, and to Spit it in their Husbands 
er, The Reaſon why they do ſo, is, becauſe after 
dead Bear is conducted to the Hur, where his Fleſh 
0 be boiled, they go to another Hut, where they are 
comed by their Wives, who frequently uſe chaw'd 
ler- bark to Paint their Utenſils withal, it being of a 
din Colour; ſo that they Spit it in their Husbands 
es, by reaſon of its reſemblance to the Bears Blood, 
om they would not ſeem to have Killd, without 
at Danger and Trouble. They never enter the Tent 
r their return, but thro*' the Back- Door, and as they 
in firſt, ſo every one is Spit upon by his Wife, as 
told you before. I ſpeak this upon the Credit of the 
Inymous Author, who ſays further, That the Women 
thro a Braſs Ring, as if they were aiming at ſome- 
eg, and ſo Spit in the Men's Faces; theſe are his 
ds: The Laplanders, after their return Home, go to 
r Hut, but not thro the common Door, but open the 
Window, thro' which, whilſt they are looking, their 
es keep chaw'd Elder. Bari in their Mouths, aud look- 
thro' ® Braſs-Ring, as if they were aiming at ſome cer- 
Mark, as we do with our Guns, they Spit it in their 
bands Faces, which ſeems as if they were ſprinkled _ 
R the 
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the Bears Blood, Samuel Rheen ſpeaks to the fame R 
poſe, with this difference only, that he ſays, one Wang 
only, viz. the Wife of the Captain Spits in her Hubay 
Face; Theſe are his Words: Then they invite th 
Wives into their Huts, which however the Men don't w 
thro the common Door, but open the back Window, ( 
which he who circumvented the Bear, looks into the 
and his Wife Spits chaw'd Elder-Bark in his Face, ing 
following manner: A certain Lapland Woman, holds 
Braſs Ring to her right Eye, as if ſhe were aiming g 
certain Mark with her Eye, and ſo Spits the Fuice of d 
Elder-Bark into the Face of him who firſt looks im 
Hut, or deſires entrance there, The whole is tranlaf 
thus: They erect two Huts, one for the Men, wii 
the Bear is carried, skin'd, boiled, and cut in Pig 
the other for the Women, where they Feaſt after i 
return from Hunting. It is in the laſt of theſe that ei 
the Captain alone, as Samuel! Rheen will have it, « 
the Hunters, according to the Anonymous Author, 
thus welcomed by the Women. So ſoon as they a 
met in the Womens Hut, theſe begin to Sing, and 
give thanks to their Husbands for the Prey they | 
brought: After the Men, ſays the Anonymous Atl 
are met in the Hut, the Women Sing with a lowVil 
Kittulis pouro toukoris, i. e. Thanks to you dear Hula 
for the Sport you have had in Killing the Bear, The 
Men and Women begin to Feaſt together upon the 
they can get, yet without any Bears Fleſh, Then, 
Samuel Rheen, they fit down tegether, and eat the bel 
can get. The Feaſt ended, the Men retire to the. 
Hur, where the Bear is laid; and after they have 
and Boil'd him, make another Feaſt by themſelvesn 
ſame Hut. The Men, ſays he, retire to their mn: 
where they immediately Flea and Boil the Bear. Thy 
turn immediately after the Feaſt from the Womens 
ro theirs, it being forbidden to any of thoſe we. 
been preſent at the Bear Hunting, to cohabit wit) r: 
Wives for three Days after. Ny Laplander 7s per t 
ſays the ſame Author, to come near his Wife for ttt 
three Days, if he has been preſent at the Bear Hu 
Nay. he that was the Leader muit not cohabit wil 
for five Days after. This done, not one of theſe M, 
the Anonymous Author, 7s permitted to come Wi 
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ife for three Days, but he who carried the Red with the 
10% Ring, not in five Days. He ſays this done, viz. im- 
gediately after the Feaſt is ended in the Womens Hur, 
hen they withdraw to the other Hur, where the Bear is 
be Flea'd and Boil'd. The Bear Skin belongs to the 
| diſcoverer of his Den. He who firſt diſcovered the 
ears Winter Len, keeps the Shin for himſelf, ſays Samuel 
been, The Bears Fleſh, Far and Blood are Boil'd ; 
ſter they have Boi l d all the Fleſh with the Fat and Blood, 
ys the ame Author. They Boil it in Braſs Kettles, and 
ve the Far, which ſwims on the top in Wooden Veſſels, 
which harg as many Braſs Plates, as they have kill'd 
can, and Boil'd their Fleſh, They immediately Boil the 
ar, ſays the ſame Author, and im off the Fat ſwim- 
mg upon the Broth into a Wooden Veſſel, on which ought 
le faſtned a Braſs Plate, if they have boiled one Bear; 
tif more, it has alſo more Plates, Whilſt the Fleſh is 
piling, thoſe who have been preſent at the Hunting fir 
nd the Hearth, every one in his proper Place. The 
Flace on the Right Hand belonging to the Diſcove- 
of the Bear's Den, or the Captain; the Second to the 
m-beater ; the next to him who firſt encountred the 
kit, On the left Side firſt firs he, who cut the Wood, 
nthe Water-Carrier, and ſo forth all the reſt. Yb:/f# 
B-ar's Fleſh is Boiling, ſays he, they ſit on both Sides of 
Fire-Hearth, each in his Place, which they obſerve ex- 
ly, Firſt fits he, who Circumvented the Bear; next the 
mmer, and then the Perſon who firſt ſhot or ſtruck the 
. On the left Side, Firft, He who cut the Wood, and 
t the Mater. bearer. The Fleſh, when Boiled, is divi- 
| betwixt the Men and Women; the laſt of which 
e allo their Share of the Fleſh and Fat, which is ſent 
m as a Preſent from the Captain, whoſe Prerogative 
to aſſign them their Portion: The Boil'd Bears Fleſh, 
th? Anonymous Author, is by him who carried the 
vieh the Ring, and circumvented the Bear, divided be- 
xt the Men and Nomen. In which they always take 
ticalar Care that they never ſend any of the Buttocks, 
er hindermoſt Parts to the Women, this being re- 
ed for the Men. The Women, ſays Samuel Rheen, ne- 
pave any ſhare of the hindermoſt Parts, but only of the 
Varte g. Lundius ſays, the ſame is obſerved with 
ir Creatures, as Hates, wild Raindeers Fleſh, and 
R 2 Birds. 
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Birds; Two of the Laplanders are always deputed i 
carry the Womens Portion to their Hut, they being n 
allowed to come within the Hut, where the Bears Fi 
is boiled. No man, ſays Samuel Rheen, muſt enter i 
Hut, where they Boil the Bear. Theſe Two ling a ce 
Song, as they are carrying it along, which runs thu 
their Languge: O mai potti Sweriſlands, Polandi, n 
landi, Frankichis ; intimating that they come from! 
reign Parts, to bring them this Preſent. Two Laplande 
ſays the Anonymous A'uhor, carry the Womens ſharh 
them. and as they are walking along, Sing; Here eum 
Men cut of Sweden, Poland, England and France. 
Women as focn as they hear them, go out to meet the 
Sirging likewiſe all the way, bidding them welcome, ax 
telling them, that they will tye Red Woollen The 
a their Legs. After the Men have done Singing, f 
the ſame Author, the Nomen anſwer them; O main 
Swerigiſtandi, Polandi, Engelandi, Frankichis, Kala hal 
ſis laigit truti tiadnat, i. e. Tou Men who are come 
Sweden, Poland, England and France, we will hen 
Strings round your Legs ; which they do accordingly, 
is the Drum-beater's Buſineſs to divide the Men's Stat 
if we believe Mr. Rheen. The Drummer, ſays he, i. 
ſtead of the Carver at the Feaſt, he divides the Fleſh 
Fat, viz. He gives their Portion of Fleſh and Fat to 
that are preſent. The Fleſh, Blood and Fat being Bil 
he who attends at the Feaſt gives to every one there pr 
hu ſhare both of the Fleſh and Fat. After the Men 
Women have earen all the Fleſh, they gather up! 
Bones, but don't break them for the Marrows Sake, 
they do with thoſe of ſome other Beaſts, but bury i 
whole. The Fleſh being all eaten, ſays the ſame Mr. Ri 
they gather all the Bones, which they don't break, but 
under Ground. He who had the Bears Skin for his N 
hangs it upon a Stump or Pole, for the Women to i 
ar Blind- folded with Darts. The Laplarder, ſays 
Anonymous Author, who carried the Rod with the N 
Ring, hangs the Bear Shin on a Pole, at which the Wi 
being veiled, ſhoot their Darts, as at a Marth, Al 
ing to Samue/ Rheen, the Women have a Veil over A 
Eyes; They hang the Bear's Sn on a Stump, at 7 
like at a Mark, the Women ſhort with Arrows , A 
Faces being covered with a Veil, They Sing at the 
(1 
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ne ; Batt Olmai Nutri Swerigiflandi, Poland, 
u, Frankichs, potts, Kacka woureks ; which is thus in- 
prered by the Anonymous Author: will ſhot a 
n who is come from Sweden, Poland, England, and 
rance. She who firſt hits the Skin, carries the Bell, 
Husband being ſuppoſed to be the Men, who ſhall kill 
next Bear, according to Samuel Meen. Lundim ob- 
rves, Thar they don't only try their Fortune by Shoot- 
thus at the Beay Skin, bur alſo bang up his Liver 
ant a Pine Tree, and be who hits firit, is conſidered 
angthem as the Perſon, who is moſt likely to Kill the 
xt Beer. The ſame Woman is obliged to work with 
n-wire Crofſes upon ſo many Pieces of Cloths, as they 
re kiil'd Bears at that Time; theſe the Hunts-men 
ar about their Necks for three Days. The ſame . 
in who has hit the Skin) is obliged to work as many 
ſer upon Pieces of Cloth, as Bears have been killed at 
Time; every one of thoſe that were preſent at the 
iy g. wear theſe Croſſes on their Necks, till the third 
phe after Sun ſet, ſays Samuel Rheen, Our Anonymous 
thor ſpeaks ro the ſame purpoſe, with this difference 
ly, that he ſays, all the reſt of the Women work theſe 
loths, which they put round their Necks, and they wear 
m for four Days after. He adds, Thar the Raindeer, 
tcarried the Bear out of the Foreſt, is likewiſe adorn- 
with ſuch a Croſs. In the ſame manner, ſays he, 
bang ſuch a Piece of Cloth with a Croſs wrought upon 
about the Raindeers Neck, that carried off the Bear, which 
mains there, till the Collar, on which it is faſtned, falls 
Pieces, I could never as yet dive into the true 

uſe of this Ceremony, unleſs we ſuppoſe, that the 
ed theſe Croſſes as Amulets or Preſervations opainit 
oſe Dangers, which might attend thoſe concerned in the 
ling of the Bear, from the Gods of the Woods; it 
ing a very antient Opinion (which is nor aboliſhed 
t) that certain Gods are Patrons of the wild Beaſts ; 
hich they might the fooner conclude of rhe Bear, as 
ing look d upon by the Laplanders as the King of the 
ld Beaſts. To conclude the matter, after the expira- 
in of the ſaid three Days, whilſt they are oblig'd to ab- 
vin from their Wives, they return to their Hurs, where 
eafter another takes hold firſt of all of the Chains, on 
lich hangs the Kettle; and after they have danced 
4 5 R 3 three 
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three Times round the Fire-hearth , they run out at d 
common Door, belonging to the Hut; rhe Women Sing 
ing in the mean while, that they will throw Aſhes up 
them, which is actually done by one of the Women, wi 
thr w Aſhes after every one of them. The three Dy 
of abſt 'nenc* beirg expired, ſays the Anonymous Auth, 
when th: Laplanders are allowed to cchabit again with t/ 
Wives, one after another takes hold of the Chain, on nj 
bange the Kettle over the Fire, and fo after they | 
danced th ee Runds about the Hearth, they i un one | 
another out o the Door of the Hut, whilſt the Women $;, 
thus t Todna halka Kaina gie, 1. e. take A Shovel f 
aleng with you. Samuel Rheen (peaks to rhe tame Pura 
with this Addition, That not till then the Men are 20 
ed to coh bit with their Wives. For it ſeems they v 
look d upon as unclean, by reaſon they had killed u 
Bear; but are by this expiation cleanſed from it, 
cording to the ſaid Anonymous Anthor : By thi Me 
the Men are purged before they return to their Wi 
Thus far we have treated of their Bear-Hunring, 4 
the Superſtitions obſerved in this Point by the Lapland 
in which as they are moſt peculiar, nevertheleſs they h 
ſome Things allo in this kind which are common, wi 
their other Huntings, vi. That they don't allow t 
Women to touch any wild Beaſt they have taken, n 
ther return thro' the common Dor, bur the back Vi 
dow of the Hur, which particulars they religiouſly 0 
ſerve in all their Huntings. Ccncerning the Veen 
Ziegler has ſpoke of it long ago; It is a Crime amony . 
for a Woman to lay her Hand upm a wild Beaſt they l 
talen. Of the Door Nevin ſays thus: Opp 
the common Door is the back Window, thro' which they en 
after their return from Hunting, bringing a Piece of Rs 


deers Fleſh along with them, Or rather they chrow tit y 
Prey thro' this Pack Door or Window into the Hut, ein 
ter their retun from Hunting. Olaus Petri Nu e 
ſpeaks of this Door, when he ſays; The other Dw er 
the North-ſide is made for Superſtition ſake , thro Fi pe 
they go out, and return from Hunting and Fiſhing, ant} K 
their Prey into the Hut, He ſays they put, which is coy": 
by throwing, according to Samuel! Rheen : On tht E | 
fide of the Hut is a finall Door, thro' which they throw e 

rea 


Proviſion into the Hut, but eſpecially what they take & 
0 1 bart, 
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reſts, ſuch as Birds or wild Beaſts; or in the Water, 
þ 4s Fiſh of all Sorts ; they being not allowed to bring 
en in thro the common Door, They don't bring, bur 
cow all theſe Things into the Hut, queſtionleſs out of a 
perltition, as if they had been given them, and drop'd 
om Heaven; and tho they are ignorant of the — 2 
ſollow they the Foot-ſteps of their Anceſtors, For 
e teſt, it is look d upon as the greateſt Piece of Bravery 
nong the Laplanders to Kill a Bear, which is the rea- 
n they wear publick Marks, which are Laces round 
eir Cap, wrought with Tin-wire : Among other Things, 
s O, Petri Niurenius, they adorn their Caps with as 
am ſmall Laces wrought with Tin-wire, as they have 
I'd Bears. Lundius ſays, That they put theſe Marks 
their Bravery upon their Houſehold-Goods, bur eſpe- 
ally upon their Muſquets; and, that the firſt Thing, 
cha Laplander does after his return Home, is to hang 
the Bears Skin in the Air to Dry, which he takes 
wn again the next Morning, before he dreſſes himſelf, 
e now come to their Fowling, which is likewiſe per- 
med only by the Men, and differs according ro the 
riery of the Seaſon and Birds. For they ule different 
lethods in the Summer or Winter, and according to 
erent kinds of Birds. For in the Summer they kill 
em for the moſt part with Guns, but in the Winter 


culiar manner, which is thus deſcrib'd by Samuel Rheen ; 
be Inter L agopus they catch in Springs in the following 
mer: They make a kind of _ of Birch Branches, 
th many Holes in them. Within theſe they faſten Snares, 
ade of Strings; and becauſe theſe Birds keep for the moſt 
rt near the Ground, and very ſeldom upon Trees, they are 
ch catch'd in theſe Springs. And thus much alſo of 
tir Fowling, the reſt being ſcarce fir for our further 
bſerration; unleſs it be worth raking notice of, that as 
ten as they have Kill'd a Bird with a Gun, they out of 
peritirion pull two of the largeſt Feathers our of the 
Wing, which they throw down at the Place where 
e Sird was Shot, to appeaſe the Anger of the Gods of 
e Foreſts, Thus, when they have kill'd a Squirrel, 
ter with a Gun or Bow, upon a Tree, they rye the 
tezture, with the four Legs, to one of the Twigs of 


R 4 


ey catch them in Snares. The Lagopus (a) eſpecially (4) A kind 


I'd by the Swedes Snicariper, is carch'd by them in a Of à Par- 
tridge, 
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the ſame Tree, being firſt beſmear d with ſome” of ty 


Blood. 1 

CHAP. XX. 

Of the Arms and Hunting Inſtruments of 1 
Laplanders. 


JT is evident from what has been ſaid before, thatt 
Laplanders uſe divers ſorts of Weapons in their Hu 
ing, of which we muſt treat now in due Order : Th 
Firſt and moſt frequent of all are their Bows of ab! 
three Yards long, two Inches broad, and one Inchthid 
made of two Pieces of Wood joyned within one ax 
ther. For within the Piece of Birch, they put a fly 
Pine Wood, which by reaſon of its refinous ſubſtance 
flexible, and conſequently the moſt proper for drawn 
together, and ſending forth the Arrows; both theſe d 
cover with the Bark of Birch, to preſerve them agi 
the Rains and Snow, For what Lomeni us tells us, U 
That they are made of the Raindeer Bones, is (of 
| from Truth, that it carries not the leait probabilitj an 
| with it; it being obvious, tbat Bones are ſo (iubbe 
| x that they are not fir ſor Arrows, which muſt be flexi 
The Raindeer Bones, ſays he, are uſed as Materid"| 

Knives, and are bent for Bows to hill other wild bt 

with ; if he had ſaid for Darts, he had ſaid ſometi 

bur for Bows, it is paſt all probability. I am apt to bel 

he has in this Point, as in ſeveral others (to fill up en 
Itinerary) followed the Foot-ſteps of Olaus Magnis, fort: 

ſpeaking of the ſingular Conveniencies ariſing from | 

I. 17. c. Raindeer, has theſe Words; Their Bones and Haw 
30. exchange for other neceſſary Commodities, to the Flek 
who are very Fond of them. So that Lomenius having 

in Olaus, that the Fletchers were fond of theſe Bones, 
concluded from thence, they uſed to make Bows of 

Bur Olaws did not ſpeak of this kind of Bous in 
Paſſage, which is evident from the word Baliſts, vn 
Ggnifies a Croſs- bow, fix d to a Wooden Handle, 
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ich reſts the Dart, the Germans cail it an Armbruſt, and 
e French Arbalaſtre, This kind of Bow can impoſſi- 
ly be made of Bone, bur the Handle might be laid in 
with Ivory, tha Mother of Pear', and ſuch like, inftead 
f which the northern Artificers uied the Raindeer Bones. 
his was, queſtionleſs the Senſe of Olaus his Words, but 
Il underftoud by Lomenius. Bur however it be, it is be- 
yond all queition, that the Laplanders Bows are not made | 
ff Bones, but of Wood, neither are they adorned with | 
Jones, as being without any Handles, their Strings be- | 
ng not ſtretch d or drawn by the help of any Inſtrument, | 
but by meer Strength of the Arm. I told you before, 
har they were made of rwo Pieces of Wood, joined with- 
one another; to which muſt be added, that they are 
ſued together; this Glue is made by the Laplanders in 
te following manner: They Flea Perches lately taken, } 
nd lay the Skin in Water till rhe Scales come off; then I 
hey boi the Skin in a little Water which they skim | 
requently, and ftir ſo long till it comes to the conſiſten- 
of a Poultice. This they dry further and keep for 
ſe, When they are to Glue any Thing, they 
liſolve ir in a little Water, like other Glues. (a2) (a) Lundiusſays, 
geſdes theſe Bows, they have alſo Crois- Bows, in the Lapmark of 
nade of Steel, which we told you before, are Lublab they moſt | 
alled 4rmbruſts by the Germans; theſe are commonly uſe 
nuch in uſe of late among the Laplanders. They —9 — and 
raw chem by the help of an Iron Hook, faſtned 1 
o their Girdle ; ſo that ſetting the Foot in a J => 
ng for t.;at purpoſe, made at the Head of the Bow, 
may with the whole Force of their Body draw the 
ook and Bow-ſtring up to the Nut, made of Bone in 
be Handle of the Bow. From their Bows we muſt 
ome next to their Arrows or Darts. Theſe are of rwo g 
jorts, ſome pointed with Iron, others without, and blunt 
t the end; which they uſe to kill ſome Creatures of rhe 
ſſer Size, ſuch as Ermins and Squirils wirhal, Olaus 
19nu5 makes mention of them: They bring forth their L. 3. c. 1. 
boden Arrows blunted at the end, wherewith they kill 
lartins, Sabels, Squirrels and ſuch like, But the other 
Darts pointed with Iron are intended againſt the wild 
deaſts of a bigger Size. They are not always pointed 
th Tron, but ſometimes alſo with Bones or Horns, as 
ay be ſeen by thoſe we have among us. They = 
7 8 178 | 0 
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Hole in the Head of the Dart, with a red hot Iron, with, 
in this they faſten the Horn with Glue, which they . 
rerwards. ſharpen upon a Steel or Whetſtone. - Beſides 
theſe, they ailo uſe Guns; there being bar few Layla. 
ders now a-days, who are not provided with a Gun; a 
they are very careful to uſe certain Enchantment, by 
which they pretend to make their Guns never to mils 
what they aim at; which is alſo practiſed by ſome Hum 
men of other Nations: Theſe they buy at Swuederhamke, 
a Town of Helfingerland, or in Bothnia; which Tow 
is famous for Armourers and Gun-\{miths 5 who ſell the 
b theſe Commodities to the Inhab tants of Bothnia, a 
W theſe again to the Laplanders ; from whence they ae 
4 likewiſe ſupplyed with Gun Powder and Shot, or at lat 
with Led for Shot. Sometimes they buy rhoſe things in 
Norway, ſays Lundius, eſpecially the Mountaineers, why 
pay from Eight to Ten Crowns for a good Gun. They 
alſo uſe Spears in their Hunting, eſpecially againk the 
Bears Our anonymous Author makes particular ments 
on of hem in the deſcriprion of their Bear Hunting: Thy 
fall, ſays he, couragiouſly upon the Bear, whom the kil 
with Spears and Guns. But as they are the ſame wit 
ours, ſo we need not inſiſt any longer upon them. Thu 
much for their Arms, we now proceed to their othet 
Hunting Inſtruments. The chiefeſt among them are thei 
Wooden Shooes or Scates, by the help of which te 
| L. 4. c. Slide over the Snows. They run very ſwiftly, ſays Ola: 
| 12. Magnus, by the help of broad, ſmooth Planks tyed to tb 
Feet, upon the Snow croſs the Vallies and Hills, in purſuit 
of the wild Beaſts, which they kill with their Bows and Mere 
rows. By theſe broad and ſmooth Planks, he means tei eri 
Scates, call'd by the Northern People Skider, and M 
contraction Skier (which agrees with the German wol 
Scheitter, which ſignifies a piece of flirt Deal) and I 
. ſome Andrer or Undrur, Magnus Olaus, a Native d 
Iceland, in his Animadverſions upon Eddas, cited by d 
phanius to Saxo, ſays, Si ydi are long ſlits of Wood : Ile 
our People faften to their Feet, and they ſlide over the r 
eſt Snow, Samuel Rheen ſays ; They come in their Wid"'r't 
Shooes, calld Skridh or Andrar, The before-menrionth 
Icelander prerends to deſcribe their Shape thus; They "iP" * 
long flips of Mod, turn d upwards before, five cr fix Ie it 
in length, but no broader than the Soles of the Feet, 2 
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his appears incredible to me, who have ſeen both in 

ther Places, and keep by me now a pair of thoſe Scates, 

hich are ſome what broader, but not near ſo long. 

ſirmius allo comes nearer to my Opinion, when he ſays, 

keep by me a pur of ſuch wooden Shooes (Scates) three 

ids long. Wherew.th agree thoſe mention d by Finlius, 

nhis An-orations upon Baldwinus , which are to be ſeen 

i: Leyden in Holland. They are, ſays he, barely ſeven Foot 

ng, and ſomething above four Inches broad, And Rea- 

on tells us, it cannot be otherwiſes beſides that Olaus con- L. 1. C 4+ 
rms it by bis Teſtimony, When be ſays that they are 
ade ſo, as that one of theſe States is longer than the other | 
Het, propertionabie to the tallueſs of the Man or No- | 
nun, pho are to uſe them ;/'ſo that ſuppoſing the Man to be | 
ile Foct l-ng, ene of the Seates muſt be of the ſame length, | 
viz, Height Foot, and the other of Nine. One Scate, viz. N 
the b ygeit of the Two, ought to exceed the length of | 
the Perſon that is to wear it, by one Foot, the other to be 

ne Foot ſorter» And fo are mine, one being a whole 

Foot longer than the other. I remember JV iſius tells us, | 
tha: thoſe at Leyden are both of the ſame length, neither | 
does Olaus Mormius mention any difference in his; bur 
theſe I ſuppoſe are no Pairs, but the biggeſt belonging to 
ther Pairs, For the longeſt of mine is exactly the ſame 
it is mentioned by Triſus, cover'd all over with Ro- 
Fn or Pitch, whereas the ſhorrer is plain and ſmooth, 
And fince the larger is of greater uſe, eſpecially in long 
ournys, what wonder is it, if they ſent One or Two 
f them, as Patterns to Foreign Countries > Thoſe which 
are to be ſeen at Leyden being of the largeſt Size, it is 
ident from thence, that the Laplanders are not ſo tall, 
5 Triſ/us imagines, but of the juſt Stature of other Men, 
v7, about fix Foot high. This is the Dimenſion of theſe 
Wooden Scates. As to their Shape, they «re well enough | 
ſcribed by the Icelander; being plai« and ſmooth, and | 
uming upwards before; I ſay before, not behind; as 
ay are delineated by Wermius, OY miſtake. queſtionleſs 
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RIP! the Painter, rather than of the Author; for in the 
4 ASH of Wormius his Chamber of Rarities, they ars 
eee repreſented, IAave alſo found this 2 
ay largeſt Scate, that jaſt under the Sole of the Feet, 
. 15 not quite ſtreight, bat raiſed a little: Triſius has in- 


ted given us a tolerable good Fi of one of thoſe 
p'Ven us à tolerable g gure "Scars 
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Scates only, and that not bent, wherefore I will her 
ſhew you the Pattern of both mine, with a Laplae 
fliding in them, 


2 2 5 2 


— > 


For the reſt they Gften thoſe Scates to their Feet by i. 
With, run thro” onorh Sides, but not thro the Bottan, 
which would hinder weir Sliding, or wear ſoon om. 
continual uſing, which, 2 not expreſs d bj H. 
Fu. This comes directly over the midſt of the Feet, | 
that one half of it is before, che other behind, and te 
Foot within the With is tyed «© the Scate with a Str 
faſtned to the hinder part of the Leg; as you find it d 
lineated in our Figure ; for both that of Olau¹ My" 
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id that of Trifins are only Inyentions of the Painter; Aunot. ad 
o living in 1taly, could not form himſelf a true Idea Bud 


if theſe Lapland Scates, which made him repreſent them 


ke Wooden Broags, ſtanding" our a great wa ond 
Feet, and pointed at the end, being . 
ke other Shooes. Which as it was a fimple Invention, 
) it is not agreable to Olaw his Intention, as indeed ma 


e obſerved in ſeveral other Cuts of his. For they Jon 


ut their Feet in one end, but in the midſt of the Scate , 
d that not without Reaſon ; for if they were faſtned 
> the end, how would they be able to = ſo great a 
eight before, or manage it in the motion, for which it 
s intended, which is to flide firm upon the Snow, which 
not be imagined, if the whole weight of a Man ſhould | 
t upon the hindermoſt part only; whereas when the 
eet is in the middle; it keeps up an even Ballance. 
bla tells us, how they flide along with them; The In- 1. 1. c. 4. 
abitants run very ſwift by the help of certain ſmooth Pieces | 
f Wood, bent in the middle like a Bow, and faſtned to their 
tet; they make uſe alſo of a Stick, whereby they can 
m their Bodies at Pleaſure on both Sides, ſo that they paſs | 
ith great Adivity over the Snowy Mountains, He tells | 
wat they make uſe of a Stick or Staff, at the end of q 
hich is a round Piece of Wood, to hinder it from 
ercing too deep into the Snow by this means, and the 
oothneſs of their Scates, they force themſelves with 
eat Expedition over the frozen Snow. Some tye, as 
mdius obſerves, a piece of Cord thro' a Hole made 
or that purpoſe, at the end of this Staff, which has this 
00d effect, that being able to give way a little, it is not 
) apt to flip as the other upon the ſlippery Ice or Snow. 
e further ſays, That all Laplanders are not Skilful alike 
uling theſe Scates, thoſe of the Lapmark of Uma, who 
we great ſtore of wild Raindeer, being much more dex- 
dus at it, than thoſe of Lublah, Thoſe who are Ma- 
ers of it, are ſcarce ever tired, tho they travel never 
d far; I have ſeen, ſays he, a certain Laplander, who 
bming to his Hut at Night, after he had travelled thus 
elve Leagues, appear'd as freſh and hearty as if he had 
uce ſtire'd out of the Doors, after he had drank about 
quart of Wine. This way of Travelling being a thing 
known among the Romans, we have no Latin Word 
t, but the Swedes and ottier Northern Nations, 3 
chls 
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this way of Sliding over the Frozen Snow with Woch 
Shooes, Skriidabins, ſays Paul Warnefried, deducing i 
etymology in their barbarous Language from leaping, 
they leap after, and purſue the wild Beaſts, by the be 
4 Piece of Mood bent not unlike a Bow. And conlidery 
he tells us many other Things concerning the Munde 
Beaſts always peculiar to the Laplanders, there is 
queſtion, but he meant the ſame, becanſe they were! 
fore they got this Name, called Scrito bini. is m. 
Adam of Bremen, who makes nor the leaſt mentia 
the Laplanders, ſay of the Scritobini or Seritofinmi, x 
calls them; In the North live the Scritofinni, who tf 
to outrun the wild Beaſts. He does nor ſpeak here of th 
ordinary Running, but the ſame, from whence they g 
their Name, which, as Pau! Warnefricd expreſſes it 
performed by bent Pieces of Wood, #. e. by theſe Sea 
we deſcribed before. This being done with great Sui 
neſs, which, as I have ſhewn before, is call'd Skriids| 
the Northern People, and they owing their Origin tot 
Finni, from thence aroſe the word Scridefinns, Th 
way of Running they not only uſe in plain and er 
but alſo the moit rugged Ground; nay they will mon 
up to the higheſt Mountains, as we have ſeen by our 9 
Experience. Saxo ſays the ſame long ago of the Serirfmt 
and tells us the whole method of ir in theſe Words: Ty 
Parts are originally Inhabited by the Scriefinni (fo he al 
the Shridfinms) which Nation mounts to the higheſt Pina 
by the help of their extraordinary Carriages, there bein 
Rock or Hill fo ſteep, but being eager in the purſuit f 
wild Beaſts, they will thro many windings come io the 
of it. For, in an Inſtant you ſee them leave the Hul 
and by various Circumgyrations mount from the Foot i 
Mountain, till by many turnings they come to the ve) 
of it. He calls theſe Scates extraordinary Carriages, | 
ſame otherwiſe call'd Shiider, as is evident from alt 
Circumſtances related in this Paſſuge, which Words 
cerning their way of running with Scates, are tranſeſt 
by Olaus Magnus from Saxo. So that by various nt 
ing of their Bodies, and windings and turnings in 9 
way they aſcend the higheſt Mountains, which, as 04 
relates, appear'd quite incredible to Pope Paul Ill. 
what is more ſurpriſing than this, they not only aſcen 
bur 1:kewiſe deſcend from the top of theſe * 
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awn to the bottom, without any danger of Falling. 
ncerning which Samuel Rheen ſays thus: All the Lap- 
anders are very nimble and active; for a Laplander will 
ith bis wooden Scates, call'd Shiider, run down from the 
peſt Rocks in the Mountains of Norway, which ſeems 
Imo/t incredible, He ſays ir ſeems incredible; for to ſlide 
pon the ſlippery frozen Snow from above downwards, 
nd that without the leatt Danger of falling, ſeems next 
> an impoſſibiliry. There is another Thing likewiſe 
orth our taking notice of in theſe Lapland Scates, viz. 
hat they are covered with the ruff Skins of young Rain- 
eer, the Hair of which turning againſt the Snow, pre- 
ent their falling backwards. Of this Olaus Magnus ſays 
bus: Theſe Wooden Shooes are covered with the fineſt Shin 
ung Raindeer ; for which they alledge ſeveral Reaſons, 
iz. That by its flipperineſs they may be enabled to run the 
pi/ter ; and as the Hairs in climbing up the Rocks ſtrive 
ke bruſt les againſt the Snow, by a wonderful Providence of 
ature, ſo it keeps them from falling back, down the Preei- 
ices. Wormius likewiſe mentions this Covert, but makes 
to be of Sea-Calf-Skins ; becauſe theſe might perhaps 
long to one of the Siafinns or Laplanders, dwelling near 
e Sea-ſhoar, where they are not much acquainted with 

aindeer, This is their chief Inſtrument in Hunting, 

0 they alſo uſe them upon other occafions in the Win- 

7; it being impoſſible to Travel without them in that 

alon : And whenever they uſe them, they outrun the 


ates in the Winter, ſays Olaus Petri, they purſue the 
baſe thro" the deepeſt Snow, with ſuch incredible ſwiftneſs, 
at they outrun the wild Raindeer and Wolves, So Adam 
Bremen ſays ; The Scritofinns living in the North, are 
id to outrun the wild Beaſts, The other Inſtrument they 
le are their Sledges, which tho' chiefly intended for 
favelling, . nevertheleſs they ſometimes uſe them in 


ld Beaſts : Vhen they go abroad a Hunting in their C. 14. 


lunting the wild Raindeer. Olaus Magnus, ſpeaking of I. 17. 
le Sledges, ſays : By this conveniency thoſe that travel c. 29. 


en kill the wild Raindeer with their Bows and Arrows. 
e ſhould now give you a deſcription of the ſhape of 
ele d edges, this matter having not been treated of be- 
re ; but becauſe they are rather fitted for Travelling 
nn Huming, we will defer it to another Place. 


C HAP. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


Of the Handicraft Trades belong ing to the My 
4 1 Lapland. * 


W E told you before, that the chief Employment 

their Men in Lapland, was Hunting, of which u 
have ſpoken before; beſides which they alſo exif 
other Trades, belonging to the Subſitence and other 
ceſſaries of Life. Among theſe, Cookery claims & 
firſt Place; for whatever they take Abroad, or Buy, wh 
ther Fiſh or Fleſh, is always dreſs'd by the Men, andy 
by the Women. Al! their Viftuals, ſays Samuel Rin 
are dreſi d by the Men, and not by the Nomen. And u 
long after; It is the Men's Buſineſs to provide, buil 
dreſs their Victuals. So that the Women in Lapland kn 
nothing of Cookery (in which the Men are noty 
expert) for they never dreſs any Victuals, unleſs 
in a Caſe of Neceſſity, when the Men are abſent ; 
the ſame Author obſerves: No Voman ever medi, 
Cooking, unleſs it be iu a Fourney, where no Men are 1 
them, The Second is, That of the Boat-Builders. Thi 
Boats they make of Pine-Deals, nor faſtned wich Nail 
as is commonly done, bur with Twigs, as among d 
Antient with Thongs. e ſays of them long a 
Their Boats are not joined together with Nails, but w 
Twigs and Nerves. With theſe they venture up 
moſt rapid Rivers, in the Mountains of Norway, comm 
ly Naked in the Summer, for the conveniency of Swim 
in caſe of Danger ; Olaus Magnus mentions the Roots 
Trees, and Nerves inſtead of Twigs: Theſe are 

L. 4. c.10, Words; When they are to Build their Boats, eſpeciah) 
Fiſhing, they take Pine or Deal-Boards, which they jus 
gether with the ſmalleſt Roots of Trees, twiſted together | 
tificially like Ropes. Others ſew them together with 
Nerves of Beaſts, eſpecially of Raindeer diy d in the i 
So Fobannes Torneus ; They uſe the Nerves of Raindet! 
the Building of their Boats. They actually make uſe 
Nerves, and more frequently of the Roots of Tit 


twiſted like Ropes to join the Boards of their : | 
wh 
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ich they ſow together, juſt like we do our Linnen or 
dollen Cloths, with Threads: They Cauk them with 
oſs to keep out the Water. Each of theſe Boats has 
o, and ſometimes Four Oars, fo faſtned betwixt Pegs 
the Sides, that one Perſon may manage Two at a 
me. Lundius ſays theſe Boats are of about fix Yards 
jp, and not above a Yard and a half broad. They 
> bur few Nails in them, perhaps ſome. in the Prou 
| Poupe, to make them the lighter ;. ſo that one Man 
eafily carry it upon his Shoulders, for which Reaſon 
y are obliged to lay in them Ballaſt of Stones, for fear 
being overturn'd by the leaſt Breeze of Wind: They 
d pitch them very ſlightly. Their Pitch, ſays he, they 
kein the following manner, in the Lapmark of Uma; 
ey dig a Hole of about two Yards deep, in this they 
2 large Braſs Kettle, which they cover with the Bark 
Pine, and in the middle of it fix a pretty thick Logg 
lowed out like a Pipe; this they cram full of Twigs, . 
mall Sticks of Pine and Firr, which are full of Roſin, 
| after they have covered it well, with Moſs, they 
tt a ſtrong Fire over it, which makes the Roſin drop 
of the Twigs into the Kettle. He further adds, That 
upon other occaſions they are very timorous, yet 
ſe of Uma, when they are going to ſome great Fair 
ther ſolemn Meeting, will paſs in theſe ſmall Boats, 
arracts (Water-fals) of half a League long, betwixt 
Rocks, without any fign of Fear, alledging, that 
are conducted by their Genius s. 

heir other ſort, of Employment is the making of 
ges, the Carpenters Trade; for they themſelves 
te their Sledges of different Kinds, which they uſe 
de Winter; thoſe uſed for the carriage of their Bag- 
e being of another Shape than thoſe firred for Tra- 
ing only, and are diſtinguiſhed by two different 
mes. For the Laſt is called Pu/ca, being built in the 
e of half a Boat, the Prou turning upwards, and the 
pe of one flat Board, The Body is joined together 
of many Boards, of the length of a common Sledge, 
re faſtned by Pegs to Two or three Ribs, made pret- 
nick and ſtrong, like our Ships. It turns up in the 
u of about a Palms length, with a Hole in ir, thro” 
> they draw the Rains of the Raindeer. The other 
ds are ſcarce a Span broad, At the bottom are 
5 no 
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25, 


I. 11. c. 3. deſcribes them thus; Their Sledges are of a different $1 


on the fore - part, but open all over. Moi gives | 
L. 4. c. 8. the following Deſcription of both; They have two df 
Deſc. Sue. rent ſorts of Sledges, the Firſt repreſents a ſmall hu 


L. 17. c. by Olaus Magnus, is allo a Thing unknown and une 
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no Boards upon which the Body of the Sledge. teſts in 
ſtead of Wheels, like our Sledges, but they are row 
and convex, ſo that they _ roul any way, and fi& 
with the more eaſe thro the deepeft Snow, This is the 
true deſcription'of'a Lapland Sledge, agreable in 
Points to that which I keep by me, Herberſtein mencintl 
it long ago in theſe few Words: Their Carriages, n 
like Boats, are drawn along by Raindeer, Olaus Mana 


from others, being turn'd up and pointed before, the nal” 
to force their way thro the Snow, as the Ships div 
Sea Waves. Here he gives us the Reaſon, why they 
pointed upwards before, which is confirmed by Jas 
Torn.us, when he fays ; Their Sledpes are pointed, | 
turning upwards from the Poupe to the Prou , for the 

veniency of Travelling. To prevent the Snow from fall 
into the Sledge upon the Travellers. Feet, they are 
vered in the fore-part about a Yard in length, with & 
Calfs Skin, ſtretch d upon Hoops, faſtned to the Sledys 
under which they put Moſs or Hay (ſuch as they uſe 
their Shoes) ro keep their Feer warm. This is one kit 
of Sledges', befides which the Laplanders have ot 
called Achkio. Theſe chiefly differ from the othen 
bigneſs, for whereas the former have about three Elk 
length, theſe have above Five; neither are they cover 


Borhnia, cut in the middle; about two Ells and 41 
long, and about a quarter of an Ell broad, artificially Bui 
with one flat Board on the Bach; they call it Pulca. I 
other is a Sledge intended for the Carriage of Houſ 
Goods, call'd Achkio, about five Ells long, for the reſt 
the others; but every where open, mbich is the reaſm i 
lay Flax over them, when it Snows. Here you ee nl 
difference, but what he means by Flax, I don't appren A 
for no Flax grows in Lapland, neither do they know | 
uſe of Linnen Cloth, as I have ſhewn before. New 
do they take ſo much Care of their Sledges, but ra 
of their Houſhold- Stuff. which they cover, nat 1 


Flax, but with Leather, Skins, or the Bark of Birch. 1 N | 
Waggon or Cart, running upon Wheels, as repreſen be 
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of in Lapland. He deſcribes it thus: The tame Rain- 
ler are uſed in VVaggons with VVheels, and draw heavy 
arriages. But what he means by theſe Canilia Planſtra, 
he does not explain; and fince che Painter, in many other 
aces has put upon the World his own Inventions, inſtead 
ff 0/ans his Opinion, it is not improbable, but that here 
e has taken the ſame Method. For it is unqueſtionable, 
nd xno n by every Body, that the Laplanders uſe no 
yaggons or Carts, but what they have to carry in the 
dummer, they convey in Pannels, upon their Raindeer. 
n the Summer, ſays Fohannes Torn cus, they Travel on Foot, 
heir Baggage and Children they put in Pannelij on the Rain- 
ſeer's Backs. They alſo make their own Scates, ſuch as 
ve have deſcribed in the preceeding Chapter, fo that it 
vould be Superfluous to tepeat it here. The Fourth Em- 
ployment is that of the Box- Makers; for the Men make 
ll Sorts of Boxes of an oval Figure, and Chelts for 
beir Arms. Samuel Rheen ſpeaks of them thus; They are 
ery dextrous in making Boxes, and large Cheſts, which 
hey adorn with inlaid VVork of Bone. I keep ſuch a one 
me, which was preſented me by Mr. Lewis Otto, a 
ative of Bothnia. This Box is made of a thin Birch 
Plank, ſo bent into an Oval, that they join at both Ends, 
be Pegs or Twigs wherewith they are faſtned, being 
ot to be perceived: The Lid is made of one ſingle 
board, and che Handle faſtned to the round Box; they 
dorn them with inlaid Work of Raindeer Bones of dit- 
erent Shapes, according to Samuel Rbeen's former De- 
iption ; of which I have given you the Draught at the 
nd of this Chapter, mark'd with C. for the better illu- 
ration ſake. Their Fifth Trade is that of Basket- 
nakers. They are alſo very dextrous, ſays the ſame Au- 
or, at Bashet-making. This is the Laplanders Maſter- 
York, there being no other Nation comparable to them 
this kind, They make them of the Roors of Trees, 
wich they firſt ſteep, and then lit in long thin Pieces, 
o that they will bend which way they pleaſe. Fohannes 
lerncus mentions theſe Baskets; They make Baskets of all 
orts of the Roots of Trees, They work them in a ditfe- 
ent manner from what other Nations do, for they take 
Twig of ſuch a length, as they intend their Basket 
dould be in Circumference, by which means they rwiſt 
0 
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ther, till they have brought the Basket to wha key 
they intended: This they perform with ſo much De 
rerity, that, provided they will do it carefully, they a 
ſo cloſely twiſted, that they will hold Water, like a (ali 
Veſſel. They are of different Shapes and bigneſs, © 
larger, ſome lefſer, moſt are round with a. Lid; 
have a ſemicircular Handle on the Cover, others are 
a fout ſquare oblong Figure. Theſe Baskets are got a 
ly uſed in Lapland, but alſo much eſteemed in Swe 
and frequently tranſported into Foreign Countrie 
their Goodneſs and Workmanſhip. We have given j 
the Draught of one of the round Ones, which arend 
uſed, at the end of this Chapter, mark'd with B, 
Beſides which the Men make what ſorts of Hou 
Stuff or Utenſils they uſe in their Families, either of Wax 
or Bone. Fohannes Torneus tells us in general, that i 
Men make all Sorts of Carpenters Mork, and wooden hit 
wich a great deal of Art. ZAiegler ſays long ago, 1 
make Boats, Tubs, and all other Sorts of Utenſils very u 
Among theſe their Spoons, made of Raindeers Hom 
are very well done; Samuel Rheen mentions them; 
among them, ſays he, are good Artiſts in making of Ja 
of Raindeers Bones, in which they carve Streeks, and mu 
them Black. I have one of this kind by me, with alli 
Streaks curiouſly done, with ſeveral Plates and Ring 


hanging on the end of the Handle, altogether cut outs 


one and the ſame Bone or Horn, I will give vou 
Draught of it hereafter, mark'd with 4. I have 
by me ſome Weavers Inſtruments made of Bone, i 
A round oblong Shuttle, of about two Inches long, 
more, with a Hole at one end, mark'd with D. and 
Comb of about a Hands Breadth in Length, in whic 
they weave ſome ſmall woollen Wreaths of divers U 
lours, mark'd with E. theſe are well worth ſeeing. 
have alſo a very neat Snuff Box, made of Bone; Cai 
and laid in with Rings and other Figures: All wi 
gives us ſufficient reaſon to believe, that they are * 
alrogether ſo dull and ſtupid, as they are generally " 
ported to be, and that Fohannes Tornæm did not withot 
reaſon ſay of them; Since they perform all theſe Thing! 
their own Induſtry, they give us ſome Hopes, that by the | 
ſtruftion of good Artificers, they might attain to ſometiing 
To certifie which the better, I have annexed theſe ſe 
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| Cuts of them at the end of this Chapter. There is one 
bing more, worth our obſervation 3 They have a way 
f engraving Flowers, Beaſts, and other ſorts of Figures 
Bones, in which they caſt Tin, ſenting the ſame, 
- ſome other Thing, as Rings or Plates, which both 
en and Women wear on their Girdles. Some of them, 
ys Samuel Rheen, have an Art of Carving Molds in Bones, 
which they caſt Lin Girdles; both for Men and Hamer. 
theſe Molds they don't only caſt ſome of their Orna- 


;n caſt pretty well upon a neceſſary Occaſion,” The Men 
lo make wooden Utenſils of divers ſorts, ſome for their 
icchin, ſome for their Cattle, ſome for Hunting, ſome 
r Travelling. Concerning their Hunting Inſtruments, 
neus ſays thus: They make and adorn with a great deal 
Curioſity, their Utenſils, and hunting Inſtruments, with 


ey make them of Bones, for as we have ſhewn before, 
ey are for the moſt part made of Wood, but that they 
lors them with Bones, as we told you before, of their 
res and other Utenſils. ⁊iegler alſo mentions Tabs, 
: theſe are rather Veſſels cut out of the whole Trunk, 
Trays are, and ſuch like. mMexovius ſpeaks of Veſ- 
ls made of Bark, which are drinking Cups. I paſs by 
e reſt, as commonly known. All theſe are made by 
e Men, each for his own Family, as having received no 
tructions of this kind from their Maſter, but only from 
eit Parents, or what they attain to by their own Inge- 
ity, Concerning this, Samue ! Rheen ſays ; The Lap- 
ders don't learn any handicraft Trade, by the Inſtruftion 
Maſters, but have it from their Parents, who inſtru 
ir Som, And conſidering that they perform all theſe 
ings by their own Induſtry, I will conclude this Chap- 
with the Words of Bureus ; They are very active, and 
Mrious, according to their Way, in handycraft Works, 


= 


ents, but alſo What is for rheir uſe, as Bullets for: their 
uns; which makes Tornew ſay in general Terms; They 


; Where it is to be obſerved, that he docs not ſay 
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CHAP. XXII 
Of the Employments of the Lapland Women. 


Aving hitherto given you an account of the Men's 
Employments, we muit now come to the Women's, 
d ſee in what they exerciſe their Induſtry. Theie 
rades are moſt parricular ro them, which they perform 
irhour the affiſtance of the Men, viz. Taylors and 
hoomakes Work; for they make all rhe Cloaths both 
r themſelves and the Men. To make Cloaths belongs to 
Women, ſays Olaus Petri. And Fohn Torneus, The 


Taylors, And Samuel Rheen, It is the Womens 
brk to make all ſorts of Cloaths both for Men and Women. 
nd in an other Paſſage ; Ie is the Women's Work to make 
uths, ſuch as Gloves, Coats, &c. Belides theſe, they 
{ make Shoos and Boots. It is the Women's Buſineſs, 
ys he, to make Shoos and Boots. And in another Paſſage, 
jeaking of the Women's Employments, he ſays thus: 
be young Lapland Women are taught to make Cloaths, 
pland Boots, Shoos, Gloves and Coats ; for theſe are ne- 
r made by Men, but only by Women. Folm Torneus 
ys in general, The V/Vomen are employed in Sewing. Theſe 
their chief Employments ; for they have allo a third, 
. The making of all thoſe things chat belong to the 
dyning the Raindeer to the Sledge; ſuch as Collars, 
races, Back-cloths, and ſuch like, which makes Sam. 
been in ſhew of the beforementioned Paſſages add, Reen 
uketya, 8. e. that belongs to the Raindeer. As for In- 
ance in this Paſſage, The Nomen employments are to 
ake Cloaths, Gloves, Coats, Och all reenaoktyg, i. e. and 
| what belongs to thoſe things that joyn the Raindeer to the 
(edge. But to perform this they muſt be _— to make 
lo divers Materials ſubſervient to their The 
it of theſe is the making of Thread of all ſorts, 
bich is generally made of Nerves of the Raindeer, Flax 
ing a thing unknown to them. They have no Flax 
as Andreas Buræus, but inftead of it they uſe the dry'd 
ves of Beaſts, beaten _ prepared like Flax, and made 
4 into 
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men make Cloaths of Raindeer Shins, for they have no C. 16. 
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into Thread, wherewith they ſew their Cloaths, He mem 
ons Nerves of Beaſts in general, but ought to be unde 
ſtood of thoſe of. the Raindeer in particular, of whit 
IT keep ſome by me made into Thread. Olaw Mg 
ſpeaking of the uſefulneſs of the Raindeer, has hel 
Words, They make uſe of Nerves inſtead of Flax, whid 
will not grow there by reaſon of the exceſſive cold. Ti 
they make into Threads to make Shirts withal. What] 
ræus calls Filu nere, Olaws tells us ad indumentorum uſu 
which obſcure way way of expreſſing himſelf has le 
Lomenius into this Error, as if they made Shirts 
Threads woven before into Cloath; for I have fey 
times made this Obſervation in Lomenius, that he b 
ken many Paſſages our of Olau, to fill up his Iten 
or Deſcription of Lapland, but has ſeldom taken 
Senſe right; but concerning the Falſity of Lomeniu 
Account, I have ſpoken before; for that Olaus wat 
the ſame Opinion, as I ſay, is evident from thence, i 
he refers himſelf to the roth Chapter of bis 4th Bu 
where, he ſays, he ſpoke of the ſame; in which Pal 
is nothing ro be found of Cloath or Shirts made of 
Nerves of Raindeer; but only theſe Words: 
Nerves are ſeparated from the more ſubtile Nerves, defy 
for the making of Thread. He does not ſay, theſe N 
are to be made into Cloath. but that the more ſub 
ones are ſepareted and purged from the thicker (or, 
make Thread of them: I tay Thread, for the Beneit 
Sewing their Cloths ; which is ſo far beyond all dou 
that even to this Day you thall not meet with any 
of Lapland Clothing, whether Coats, Gloves, - Shows, 
Boots, but what are ſewed with this Thread. Tit 
Threads are not all of a kind, ſome being courſe, f 
finer, and others extraordinary fine, eſpecially f 
which they eover with Tin, of which more hereaſt 
neither are they very long, as our Thread of Fla 
Hemp, but ſcarce exceeding rwo or three Ells, ac 
ing to the length of the Nerves. I muſt confeſs d 
has theſe following Words, which ſeem to make for 


meniuss Opinion; they are as follows, The North 


Women are very well acquainted with weaving Limes 
pollen Cloath, except the Lapland Mimen, who lane 
Nerves of Beaſts, as I told you before, and make Chai 
the Skins of ſeveral Beaſts, Theſe Words, with 
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her - Paſſages in Olaus, are ſomewhat obſcure ; for 
may be interpreted, that the Lapland Women never 


en Women, and that nor only in reſpect of the making 
but alſo in regard of all manner of Weaving, which 
the true ſenſe cf theſe Words; for he ſpeaks in no o- 
r place of any other Women's Cloths, bur only of 
hreads,as is evident from the before cited Paſſages: So 
tin this place alſo, he does not underſtand woven 
loath, bur only the Thread uſed to ſew Cloaths with. 
his Intention was nor ſo he was without doubt in the 
rong. In the making of this Thread they firſt cleanſe 
ſe Nerves, and cut off all the hard parts, as O/aus told 
before; then they dry and hatchel them, as Bureus 
ls us, That they are made of the Nerves of Beaſts dry d, 
aten and dreſs'd like Flax. And Olaus Petri, They make 
eir Thread of Nerves dry d and prepared like Flax. The 
t ching is to mollifie and make them pliable with Fiſhes 
t. Theſe N omen, ſays Wexovius, are very Induſtrious 
their Needle and Thread, made of the Nerves of Rain- 
er, diy d, hatchel'd and mollified with Fiſhes Fat. Be- 
les theſe Threads made of the Nerves of Raindeer, 
ey Spin Wooll for Swadling Cloaths,. and Hairs Fur 
their Caps and Gloves, for they have a way of knir- 
ng the white Hares Fur into Caps with four knitting 
leedles, as in ſome places of Europe they do Silk or 
ſoollen Stockins 3 this the Germans call Serichhen. Theſe 
aps are very fine and ſoft, nay ſofter than the Swans 
wn it ſelf, worn by the Women; and are a good 
enfive againſt the Cold. In the ſame manner they 
it their Gloves, which are very beneficial againſt the 
treamneſs of the Cold. Neither ought the weaving 
their Fillers to be deſpiſed, which are made by the 
lp of the beforementioned Weaving Inſtruments, and 
Interwoven with ſeveral Figures, as may be ſeen by 
at which J have by me, the Draught of which I have 
lerred ar the end of the preceeding Chapter, mark d 
th 7. Theſe are the ſecond and third piece of Work- 
anſhip belonging to the Women, whereof one is per- 
med by rhe Weavers Shuttle and Comb, the other by 
nitting Needles. The fourth, which is the covering of 
aread with Tin is very curious. They draw Tin, lays 
area. Bureus, as thin as Gold Wire, and cover the 

"Fo before- 
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ply themſelves ro Weaving like the reſt of the Nor- 
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beforementioned Nerves with it. Firſt they draw the I 
into Wire, and then they cover the Threads made 
Raindeer's Nerves with ir. To perform the firſt u 
uſe a piece of Horn, which is of a different bigneſi ſo 
being wider, ſome leſſer, from which they draw the I 
with their Teeth, till by degrees it becomes as thin 
a Wire. They draw the Tin Wire * a Horn ni 
boles in it of different ſizes. For after they baue cf 
piece of Tin of an Ells length, they draw it with the 
Teeth, firſt through the larger, and afterwards throw) t 
leſſer holes. Now becauſe theſe Wires are round, 
conſequently cannot conveniently be put one Thread, 
being requiſite the Tin ſhould be flat on one fide, i 
fill up one half of the holes of the Horn with ſu 
pieces of Bones, and ſo draw the Wire through the 
which makes it flat on one fide. The ſaid Authord 
{cribes ir thus: After they have drawn a pretty long Wi 
it muſt be flatted on one ſide, to fit it for the Thread; th 
then put a ſmall Bone into the hole, through which th 
draw the VVire again, and ſo make it flat, to be put mil 
Thread, This is the moſt Artificial Employment of 
Women, viz. The drawing of Tin Wire ſometin 
round, ſometimes half flat. I have here given you f 
Picture of a Woman Wiredrawer. 
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ſecond part is the covering the Thread with it. 
is done by the help of a Spindle, which doth twiſt 
both together; yet ſo, that the Thread is covered 
over with the Tin-wire, and appears as if it were all 
They twiſt them immediately after they have 
wn the Tin- wire, leſt they ſhould be entangled and 
i'd, which is the reaſon, that as faſt as they do it, 
y wind it round their Head or Foot; As ſoon as they 
e drawn a piece of Tin-mire of ſome Elli long, ſays the 
ne Author, they wind it, whilft they are drawing, about 
Head, or ſometimes about their Foot, for fear it ſhould 
angle. Afterwards they tmiſt it with a ſmall Spindle a- 
4 fine Thread. And this is the reaſon why the Lap- 
lr; uſe Tin- wire as other Nations do Gold and Sil- 
Thread: For the chief and moſt frequent uſe they 
e of it is in Embroaderings, which is the fifth Em- 
yment of the Lapland Women. Teigler makes mention 
this Art long ago. Some, ſays he, work with the Needle 
y Anrtificially, and have their Cloaths interwoven with 
ld or Silver, I queſtion what he ſays of Gold and 
her, for certain it is that the Laplanders have no ſuch 
ling. Beſides, that it cannot be called Interwoven, for 
harever the Metal may be, they never weave any 
loath whether Linnen or Woollen, for their Cloths ; 
ut what they have of this kind they buy from, or ex- 
ange with the Merchants of Bothnia and Norway; ſo 
at they do not Interweave but Embroider their Apparel. 
apply the defect of other Ornaments made with Needle- 
wh, they draw Tin into a ſmall Wire like Gold, where- 
ith they cover the beforementioned Nerves, and uſe it for 
mbroidering their beſt Apparel. Wexovius ought to have 
t this Interpretation upon it, inſtead of which he ex- 
ſſes himſelf in theſe Words: They Interweave Tin-wire 
Inificially in their Shoos and Gloves, which are daily ſold 
nung us, There is no ſuch thing to be found in their 
loves and Shoos, but only that, as Bureus ſays, they 
fe Embroidered with Tin- wire. Fohannes Torneus ſays, 
vey make very fine Thread of the Nerves of wild Beaſts, 
! occaſion requires; theſe they cover with Tin- wire, which 
ie in the Emboriderings of their beſt Clothes. They 
ſe this kind of Embroidering moſt of their Cloaths, 
bich makes thoſe Women, that are the beſt Artificers in 
us kind, to be moſt eſteemed and preferred before others. 
Theſe 
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Theſe Women, ſays Samuel Rheen, who beſt underſt i 
to draw Tin Wire, and to Embroider moſt curiauſy, 
in moſt eſteem among them, He mentions likewiſe yi 
ſort of Apparel they Embroider upon; They Embri 
with this Tin Wire Thread, their looſe Coats, call'd \ 
dar, Gloves, Boots and Shoes : They don't pur their 
broidery immediately _ the ruff Skins, but upon [i 
of Blew, dark Green, but eſpecially red Cloth, 5 
like Lifts they wear alſo Embroidered on their Cu 
round the Neck and Sleeves, and on the Break u 
Sides; Gloves on the Tops, which reach up to the ln 
on their Boots about the Knees, and their Shoes on 
Inſtep and Toes. On theſe are various Figures of Bin 
Stars, Flowers, and ſuch like, artificially repreſentl 
neither do they forget the Accoutrements of the Ri 
deer, which have their Share in this Ornament. And 
make it the more glittering, they add Tin Plates d 
beaten, and poliſh'd, which makes a glorious Shew in 
Sun-ſhiny Day. They ſet them alſo with Spangl 
Fillets, Points and Knots, made of the ſame Tin V 
Thread, and wear on their Heads Shreds of diver 
loured Cloth, done with the ſame. I have given jt 
the Draught of ſome of them at the end of the laſt C 
ter, vix. The Boots mark'd with F, the Gloves with! 
and the Shoes with H. The Harneſs, Back-Cloths, a 
what other Ornaments belong to the Raindeer, are l 
wiſe thus Embroidered, with Shreds of Cloth round t 
Edges. In ſhort, there is nothing that appears in Sy 
bur is by this means made more Glorious and Comma 
Gable. I have by me ſome Men and Womens Pouch 
thus Embroidered, ſome Needle-Caſes, and Sheaths | 
Knives, curiouſly done. Of all which, that I may nt 
fall under the Cenſure of having exaggerated the m 
ter. and to ſatisſie ſuch as never ſaw any of the L 


Works before, I have given you the true Draught here. 
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rr. XX 
Of the Employments common to both Sent 


HE Matters we have hitherto treated of, are 

as belong partly to the Men, partly to the Wan 
ſo that neither fide uſed to interfere with one aua 
Buſineſs. The next thing to be conſidered, are thi 
Employments, whether at Home or Abroad, as bx) 
to both Sexs. Fohannes Torneus ſpeaks thus of th 
Both Men and VVomen wear Breeches, by reaſon io 
deep Snows, and their tedious Travelling. For the N. 
as well as the Men are engaged in all Sorts of Labour, | 
cept Hunting: He ſays, except Hunting, as being thed 
of all, not that he denies theſe Employments, we 
now mention d, to be peculiar to rhe Women, Heli 
they jointly diſpatch their Buſineſs, eſpecially in i 
Journeys, which are very frequent among the Laplan 
and this is the reaſon, why the Women wear Breed 
Concerning their Journeys, Samue! Rheen has ige 
Words; Firſt of all goes the Maſter of the Famih, | 
ſome Raindeer behind him, loaden with the Baggage, 
the VVife, with ſome Raindeer following her likewiſe lu 
with Utenſils. You ſee that each bears his ſhare in 
velling. In the Summer they walk on Foot, both! 
and Wife, in the Winter they are carry'd in Sledges, 
as I deſcribed before, He that fits in the Sledge, i! 
faſt with Fillers on both Sides of the Sledge, eſpecial 
they are to Travel hard, their Head, Breaſt and a 
being only at Liberty, and their Backs leaning 4 
the flat Board, at the end of the Sledge; The Sledge, 1 
VVexovius, has a flat Board at the end, againſt wid 
(for each Sledge carry's but one ſingle Perſon) who ſit 
leans with his Back, and is tied up within the Sledge, « 
the middle with Linnen or Leather Fillets. In this St 
ſays Fohannes Torneus, the Perſon is wrapt up like 4 
to the middle, the Arms and upper part of the Body on) 
cepted. The Raindeer is not joined to the Sledge: 
do our Horſes, having a thick Cloth about the 
on which is faſtned a Rope, which goes down fi : 
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aft thro' the fore and hind Legs, and is tied to the 
le in the Prow of the Sledge. To the very point of 

Prow of the Sledge is faſtned a Rope, drawn thro « 
e; which paſſes between the Raindeers Legs, up to the 
ſt, where it is tyed to a Collar (made of the ruff Shin 
the ſame Beaſt). VVexovius ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe : 
ey put only one Collar about the Raindeer's Neck, unto 
ich is tied the Rope, which paſſes thro' the Beaſt s Legs, 
ich may be managed by a Boy, (a) He W 
| rew 


K 


(4) The Account of the Vo age made 1653. by Order of 
e Northern Company eretted at Copenhagen, by K. Fre- 
je III. 1647+ gives the following Deſcription of the Sledges 
the Muſcovite Lapland, and their manner of Travelling in the 
inter: After we had agreed with our Hoft for ſome Rain- 
r, tocarry us deeper into the Country, he ſounded a Horn 
the Door of his Hut, at which 14 or 15 Raindeer came 
ning to him inftantly, of which Number he choſe Six, for 
many Sledges, ſhaped almoſt like Boats, but refting upon 
o wund Pieces of Wood, about two Feet longer than the 
dge, Being provided with a Guide, each mounted his 
age, being ty'd to the Back of it, with a Piece of Raindeers 
in, and furniſhed with a Stick in each Hand, for the conve- 
cy of removing ſuch Pieces of Wood, Stones, or their like, 
tof our way. As we wereready togo, our Hoſt whiſpered 
dthe Ears of each Raindeer, certain Words, which we ſup- 
kd, were to direct them whither they were to go; and in 
Inftant they began to run with incredible Swittneſs, over 
I and Valleys, continuing thus, without intermiſſion, till 
en a Clock at Night; when coming into a pretty large 
lage, ſituate in a Plain near a Lake, they ſtopt at the fourth 
bitation, and all together ſtruck with their Feet againſt the 
ound. The Mafter of the Houſe underſtanding the Signal, 
* and took us out of the Sledges. Theſe Raindeer are 
nd to the Sledges, betwixt two Poles, which are faſtned 
doth Sides of the Sledge with Raindeers Skin, almoſt in the 
ne manner as our Draught Horſes. And not long after, they 
tixRaindeer, in fix Sledges, we laid our Merchandiſes in 
and made uſe of the reſt for our ſelves ; after the Maſter 
L Whiſper'd into the Ears of the Raindeer, they ran very faſt, 
tout keeping any certain Road, till about two or three a 
ck in the Afternoon, when coming to a ſmall Village built 
M 2 Hill, near a Foreſt, our Beaſts ftop'd again, but 
Ng wich no Inhabitants, we baited our Beaſts with ** 

\ or 
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drew thoſe Figures in Olaus Magnus, did not hit t, 

L. 17, Mark, when he repreſents us the Raindeer put in 
c. 29. Sledge, like we do our Horſes, with Traces on hot 
Sides. He has alſo put a half wooden Collar upon ty 
Raindeer's Neck, beſides the proper Neck or Brea 
Cloth, of the ſame Shape as we uſe in our Sledges;'f 
we commonly put our Horſes in the Sledge, betwixt tm 
wooden Poles, inſtead of Ropes, which, that they m 
not annoy the Beaſt in drawing, we put half a woods 
Collar upon the Horie's Neck, to which theſe Poles ar 
faſtned. This Demi-Collar the Swedes call Tech Rake 

The ſelf-fame he has painted upon the Raindeer's N 
whereas it is obvious, that the ſame is altogether uſed 
to the Raindeer, which draw not betwixt two Poles, by 

by the help of one Neck-Cloth only, as I told you! 
fore. Neither is his delineation of their Summer Cx 
riage of a better ſtamp, when he puts two Raindeers j 
a Waggon with Wheels, a Thing, the Laplanders are 
together Strangers to; for, as I told you before, f 
don't carry their Houſhold-Goods in the Summer u 
Waggons, bur in their Pannels. But nothing can be mx 
falſly repreſented, than his ſetting a Laplander upon il 
Raindeer's Back, like upon a Horſe, with Saddle 
une. Bridle. Tis true that Olaus ſays; This Creature withli 
26. Rider runs thro the deepeſt Snows. But this is not p 
L. 4. c. 9. ctiſed in Lapland, as Jegler has well obſerved, long bf 
fore Olaus his Time. They admit, ſays he, no Ride 
their Backs, but draw the Sledge by the help of a Cloth ru 
their Necks. The Laplanders neither ride in Waggon 
nor on the Raindeers Backs in Summer, as they are f 
preſented in Olans his Book, but Travel on Foot; int 
Winter each fits in his Sledge, tyed up as we told yt 
before, and drawn by a fingle Raindeer, He who f 


for an Hour, and refreſh'd our Selves with what Proviſions 
had. This done, we were for continuing our Journey, 
it was not without a great deal of Trouble, that our Gui 
could make them go further , this being the Place appoint 
them by their Maſter 3 Which obliged him to have recouri! 
the beſt of his Wits; for he went into the adjacent Wood, 4 
returning, whiſpered into the Raindeers Ears, which ha" 
done Four or five Times ſucceſſively, they at laſt went fors 
but not ſo ſwift as before. 
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n the Sledge governs the Beaſt with a ſingle Rain or 
ter, which does not paſs through the Mouth, bur is 
ay faſtned to the Head and the Horns; this he holds in 
zright Hand, with a Stick at the end, and throws it 
metimes on the right, ſometimes on the left fide of the 
zindeer, which turns to that fide. where the Rope or 
ter twiches. One ſingle Rain, ſays MWexovius, is 
ned to the Head of he Beaſt, made of Sea. Dag. Shins, 
lich paſſing along its Bac guides the Raindeer according 
it is thrown to the righ#or left ſide by bim that is in the 
:dze, Here you have hut one ſingle Rain tyed to the 
ead, He is drawn along very ſwiftly, ſays Torneus, and 
ide; the Beaſt with a ſingle Rein. But what does be with 
is left Hand ? viz. He governs the Beaſt with the right, 
d the Sledge with the ;lefr Hand. And the Sledge * 
golf a Semicircular Figyte at the bottom, ir is con- 
zntly inclining to one fide or other, ſo that it wants a 
ntinual Ballance, which muſt be done, partly by the 
dy, partly the help of the Hand of him who firs in 
for fear it ſhould overthrow. My Lord Herberſtein 
long ago given us the following Deſcription of this, 
well as ſome other Matters: Their Sledges made in the 
ute of 4 Fiſber- bout are drawn by Roebucks, ( fo he 
Il the Raindeer] in which he that rules the Beaſt is 
d faſt, for fear of being thrown out, He holds the Raitt 
ich gui des the Beaſt in his left, and a Stick in his right 
md, wherewith he balances the Sledge, as often as it 
limes more to one fide than the other. Thus far Her- 
ein. But he ought to have pur the Stick, which is 
ed to the Rain in, the right Hand, as the Rain is 
the Raindeers Head. This Stick has this uſe, that the 
ſon who fits very low in the Sledge, may be the ber- 
able to throw the Rain either on the right or left 
e of the Beaſt, according as occaſion requires; for 
Sledge is not ſo much Ballanced by this Stick, a8 
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The Hu of Lapland Is 
us they Travel in the Winter over the deep Snow. 
ey have alſo their Ornaments upon their Raindeer, 
be Back- cloth, and another Cloath round the Neck 
„lich bangs a Bell (a thing the Raindeer much de- 
eit in ) all embroidered with Tin- wire Thread, with 
reds of Cloth of divers Colours round tha edges, as 
u may ſee in the preceeding Figure. It is farther to 
obſerved, that ſometimes they travel faſter, ſometimes 
wer, according as their buſinęſs is leſs or more urgent. 
hen they travel in order to change their Habitation, 
y go bur flowly, becauſe they are incumbered with 
ir Houſhould Goods, which they carry in their other 
iges, being call'd by them Arhkzo's, and of 2 bigger 
but are drawn only by one fingle Raindeer. In 
e Journey's the Man or his Wife go firſt in their Sled- 
the reſt follow one after another ſomeimes freely, 
erimes one Raindeer being tyed to the back of the 
ceeding Sledge. The Ramdeer which draw theſe Achkzo's, 
tWexovius, freely follow the firſt lille their Leader. He 
freely, as being uſed to follow one another when 
are feeding abroad. If they travel without Bag- 
e, very ſwiftly. Jiegler ſays, They travel in Twenty 
Hours 1506000 Pace or 30 German Leagues, which 
in their Tongue cal, To change thrice the Horiſon ; 
Io paſs three times that Sign they ſaw at the greateſt 
ance they could reach with their Eyes.” ' Herberſteiu 
they can travel 20 German Miles in one wo He 
me, ſays he, that he bad travelled 20 Miles in bis 
fe in one Day. Herberſtoin ſpeaks of the Natural 
„ but Zeiger of the Civil Day of 24 Hours. Tho 
ems impoſſible, that one Raindeer ſhould be able to 
l fo far at once, when the ſtrongeſt Raindeer can 
e hold out 20 Miles, and that neither unlęſs it be in 
fy ſmooth and ſlippery way; for genetally ſpeak- 
a Raindeer can ſcarce travel above 12, 14 or 16 
in 10 Hours, which is the greateſt ſtretch this 
is able to make at once. If it be doubled, then ac- 
ling to X7-gler, it may ruin 130 Miles in 24 Hours; if 
ere not im poſſible that one Raindeer ſhould hold out 
Ing, as I have been credibly informed by ſeveral 
anders, and Olaus Petri confirms it. V know it to 
lſe by Experience, that one Raindeer ſhould be gble to 
Mau withent reſting above 12 (German) _— 
1 A 
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in one Day; and that if be does ſo one Day he muſt 
the next, unleſs be will baza1d his Life, In thi Way 6 
Traveiling:over the Snow, as the Men and Women 
an equal (hare, ſo they are equally expert at it, as Ol, 
Magnvs tells us, and dazly,' Experience confirms it. 1 
ttue O aus lays, that the Women ule Geates in Hunt 
which we have ſhewn before to be Erroneous, \neverdy 
leſs they uſe them upon other occaſions, and ſo they 
the Sledpes as well as the Men. Furthermore, as. 
are aliiſ ing to one another in their Journeys, ſo ky 
Men and Women g ve a helping Hand in all theſen 
ters which depended on it; as for Inſtance, if they la 
pen to tarry for a little while by the way, they he 
one another in Fiſhing and Feeding the Cattle, | 
commonly known, that the Men as well as the Won 
manage, feed, guard and milch the Raindeer. Sax 
Rheen (peaking of their way of managing, ſays. in pl 
terms: Men and Women, both young and old, manage i 
Buſineſs, So it is likewiſe wich Fiſhing, . which t 
Women are as Induſtrious at as the Men; for in the 
ſences of their Husbands, they will go abroad for 
ral Weeks rogetber and catch great itore of Fiſh, wh 
they dry and lay up for the Winter. Their. wa 
Fiſhing is little different from what is practiſed in u 
places; for they uſe Nets and Hooks, and farce th 
into Encloſures in the Rivers. So that I dont we 
well apprehend what Lundius Fovius means when 
ſays, They are very awkward, but ſucceſsful in their e. 
ing. I ſce nothing ſo very awkward in their Fil | 
F never hard, ſays Olaus Petri, that the Laplanders Wins t 
any other Fiſhing Tackle, but what j uſed every where ou n 
Perhaps Fovius ſpeaks in reſpect of their Fiſhing Ha 
which are rarely of Iron, but of Wood. For they ict! 
a Piece of Juniper-wood double pointed at one end, 
they ſharpen at the two ends, and ſo faſten it to aSt 
which they again rye to a Stick, and put it in the N 
and the large Fiſh being eager of the Bait, are b) 
means taken in preat quantities, becauſe they lay mar 
thoſe Hooks at a time. But our way of Angling b) 
ing a Hook and Horſe-hair to a Fiſhing-Rod is quir 
knewn to them. There is alſo a conliderable dit 
in their Fiſhing, according to the different Seaſons; 
in the Summer they Fiſh with drag Nets, ſow! 


loſe the Fiſh by the means of two Boats; by this 
ans they catch an incredible quantity of Fiſh, eſpeci- 
ly in the Spring when they Spawn, except thoſe Years 
den the Rivers are over-flown. They have allo a way 
| Fiſhing with pointed Speers, like Tridents, bus. only 
ar they have more Spikes; with theſe they ſtrike 


e ame they do at Night, when by making F res of 
y VVood in the Prows of their Boats, they entice the 
ih thither by their Light. In the VVinter they thruſt 
lets under the Ice, and make holes in it, at fach a di- 
ance that by means of a Stick they can fotet the Net 
ros the River, and in the mean who] making 2 
olle upon the Ice, frighten the Fiſh into the Net, All 
dich is oftentimes done by the Women, Without the 
tance of the Men; which is the leſs to he wondred 
c becauſe Lapland is a Country abounding with Fit, 
nin obſerves upon this Head, that the Laplande: s, 
fore they go abroad a Fiſhing, uſe alſo to conlult their 
Jum whether they are likely to be ſacceisful or not; 
t in a ſomewhat different way, from what they com- 
only do: For inſtead of the Rim they make uſe of a 
rain Stone which ſticks ſo cloſe to the Drum, that tho 
hey turn it upſide down it does not drop off, which 
ey look upon as an infallible Preſage of good Succeſs; 
then they have a mind to know what River is be to 
ih in at ſuch a time, they throw this Stone into the 
Vater, and if it ſwim half way on the Surtace of it, 
ey judge they ſhall be ſucceſsful, but as ſoon as it be- 
ins to go under Water they deſiſt. This Stone, of which 
du may ſee the Figure in the Cur, is in great Venerati- 
n with the Laplanders, and they conſtantly -angint it 
ith Fiſhes Fat. . 
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kes, as they lie upon the V Varer ſpreading themſelves ; © 
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A. Shews the hollowneſs that divides it in two halk 

They alfo judge of rheir good or ill Succels by 
firſt Draught; for if they happen to catch but one fi 
they ſuppoſe they ſhall not have much better luck wi 
the reſt; they rare the Fiſh in two pieces with the 
Teeth, and throw one piece towards one fide, and ti, 
other towards the other fide of the River, mutieti i 
certain Words at the ſame time, as if they were talk 
to the Fiſh. [ They have allo a way of {poyling ppre 
Enemies Fiſhing by Charms, by tying either 4 M 
Hair, or elſe three or four Tin-rings to his Lines; ifo 
other ſuſpects the Wichcrafr he may ſoon remove 
Charm, by taking off the Rings; but if it be done! 
Men's Hair, he mult have patience till it either break 


2 —— 


(a) The beforementioned Northern Voyage gives much t 
ſame account of the Paniſh Laplanders, For, ſays he, tho theys 


Luth-rans, they are moſt Sorcerers, and much addicted tod 
perſtition. If they meet with a Creature which they le 
upon as Ominous, they immediately return home, im 


no more abroad all that Day, If they happen to catch 
one Fiſh at the firſt Draught, they look ypon it as Omi 
and fiſh ng more for that time, 
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lf of it felf ; for before that happen he cant catch ſo 
uch as one Fiſh. 

There are beſides this ſeveral other Employments com- 
on to both Sexes, ſuch as carrying of Wood, making 
edges or Encloſures ro keep the Raindeer, and ſuch 
e, which are of ſo little moment as not to be menti- 
ed here, | | 
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CH AP. XXIV. 
the Sports and Paſtimes of the Laplanders. 


[Ince we have hi:herto given you an account of the dai- 
Y ly Employments of the Laplanders, we will now pro- 
ed to their Sporrs and Paſtimes. Ir is beyond all que- 
jon, that the Laplanders are naturally inclined to Idle» 
and that they never Work, but when forced by 
ant and abſolute Neceſſity; which ſeems to be tranſ- 
ned ro them from their Anceſtors, the  Finlanders, as 
been obſerved before. Add to this their cold Con- 
itution derived from the coldneſs of the Climate, (which 
it ſelf diſpoſes People to Lazineſs) as likewile the 
Nights and much Sleep, all which are ſufficient to 
ppreſs our natural Vigour, I need not mention here 
ir other Infirmities, which diſenable them from un- 
going any hard Labour for a conſiderable time. This 
kes them cover Idleneſs, and to give themſelves up to 
But let us ſee what it is they do at their idle Hours. 
e moſt general cuſtom of paſſing their idle time away 
Viſting, and diverting themſelves with Talking, For, 
hey lead a ſolitary Life, each Family living ſeparate 
us own Hur, all a conſiderable diftance from one 
ther, ſo they much delight in this mutual Converſati- 
and Diſcourſes. The Laplanders, ſays Samuel Rheen, 
the frequent Viſits to one another, it being their chief 
time for Friends and Relations to viſit one another, 
e chief Subject of their Diſcourſe in theſe Vihrs runs 
nmonly upon ordinary Matters, ſuch as their Health 
1 their daily Employments. Another Subject is, to 
ie Remarks upon ſuch * Nations, as they have 

got 
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got any knowledge of by Commerce or otherwiſe, » 
theſe they will frequently traduce, and give them nig 
names; an Obſervation made upon them by the faid 
thor. Scarce two or three Laplanders meet together, | 
the main — of their Diſcourſe is to traduce 
thers, eſpecially Foreigners, upon whom they beſtow | 
nick-name. or other. Some of the richer ſort however: 
uſed to entertain their Viſitors pretty gentily, and a 
them good Chere; which makes the beforementiag 
Author add theſe Words, Then every body makes it| 
buſineſs to entertain his Gueſts with what ever the | 
affords. Beſides theſe Viſits they have alſo ſome Spe 
eſpecially in the VVinter time, when they don t li 
far a ſunder as in the Summer, but have ſeveral oc: 
ons to meet at their Fairs and Aſſizes. Some of th 
Sports are perculiar to the Men, and others intended 
the Divcriion of boch Sexs. One cf the Sports bel 
ing only to the Men and young Fellows is this. They mu 
Line in the Snow, behind which at ſome Pa es dif 
they ſet up a mark, from whence they run to the Line, 
fo leap as far as poſſibly they can, he who leaps farthef 
one leap is the Conqueror. In this firſt Sport they ie v 
run and leap. Another Sport they have where 
try their skill in Leaping only, and that not in len 
but in hight. Two young Men hold a Rope or i 
being at ſome diſtance from one another, ſomet 
higher, ſomerimes lower, ſometimes to a Man's hi 
according as the matter is agreed betwixt them; 
of theſe Combatants endeavours to leap over this 
or Stick. and he who does it beſt carryes the Ball. 
dius obſerves. that the Laplanders are very active 
well diſpoſed for Lea ping, that they will leap « 
Ditches and Rivolets of a conſiderable breadth, 
third Paſtime is to exerciſe themſelves with the Bow ur te 
Arrows. They fix a ſmall mark, at which they! 
with Arrows from a certain appointed place; he w mi 
it ofneſt gains the Applauſe before his S 5 

times they uſe theſe Exerciſes only for Credits 
ſomerimes upon a V Vager, when the Prize is laid « 
upon the Spot. Theſe Prizes are ſeldom Mone], 
commonly Skins, eſpecially Squirrel Skins; ſome 
few, ſometimes more, accotding as the VVager i 
Beſides theſe they have certain Sports command 
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s, They play with a Leather Ball ſtuff d with Hay, 
the bigneſs of a Fiſt. The Men and VVomen there 
ſent ſort themſelves into two Companies, one of 
ich place themſelves on a certain piece-of Ground, 
other on another oppoſite to it at a certain diſtance; 
hen each Perſon in hs turn, belonging to one fide, 
as the Bail with full force with a Trap-ſtick into the 
ir, which thoſe of the other fide endeavour to catch; 
any of them happen to catch it in his Hands they turn 
Game, thoſe that before beat the Ball being now 
liged to catch at it: This Sport is uſed both by Men 
d VVomen, Boys and Girls, the VVomen being com- 
only as nimble at ir as the Men. They have likewiſe 
other Sport with the Ball. They make two lines in 
frozen Snow at ſome diſtance from one another. The 
mpany of Men and V Vomen there preſent ſort them- 
yes into two D:vifions, one of which underrake the 
fence of this, the other of that Line. Then they meet 
the middle betwixt the two Lines, each Party endea- 
uring to ſtrike the Ball with Sticks (for they muſt not 
uch it with their Hands) over one anothers Line. That 
le which ſtrikes the Ball'over the others Line is accoun- 
the conquering (ide. Theſe juſt now mentioned Sports, 
Men and VVomen, are common both to the younger 
t, and thoſe of a more mature Age; but the next fol- 
ing is peculiar to the laſt, and only to Men. The 
hole Company divides it ſelf into two Parties, in order 
ry their skill in VVreſtling. They ſtand all along in 
Filel:ke Soldiers, fronting one another, then each Man 
gles out his Adverſary, and takes hold of his Girdle, 
dich all the Laplanders wear; Theſe Girdles going fix 
es round their Bodies, are very faſt, and conſequent» 
the moſt proper for their purpoſe : Thus they 7 
pur to throw one another on the Ground, which mu 
done fairly, without any deceit; if any one ſhould 
mit a Treſpaſs of this kind, he is branded as a foul 
wer, and diſcarded, The Laplanders alſo ſometimes 
ake — of their Strength by taking hold of one ano- 
ers Hands, and ſtrive who can bend back the others 
Dis trial one Lapmark makes againſt the other 
heiß Fairs, and the Lapmark that carries the Day 
2 this Victory where- ever they come. —— 
e the Sports, peculiar in ſome to the Laplan- 
e 
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ders, beſides which they have alſo ſome which they ky 
from other Places; the firſt is playing at Gu, 
thing ſafficiently known throughout all Eurape, and 
which the Laplanders take great delight: the Cant 
buy from thoſe foreign Neighbouring Merchants; 
Traffick with them every Year ; their Games are 
fame as in other Parts. Neither are they withour Dj 
theſe they make themſelves, after the general fan 
but of Wood, with this difference only, that when 
our Dice have their Numbers mark d on every fide, 1 
have only the Figure X. cut on one fide, and he 
throws with his two Dice one or both of theſe Ne 
X. uppermoſt wins the Stake, which is generally { 
mall Trifle, 'Squirrel Skins, or ſuch like, and for * 
of theſe, Leaded Bullets, which they charge their GOy*" 
with when they go abroad a Hunting. It oſten u 
pens, that he who is on the loſing Hand, in bf 
recovering his Loſs, loſes all the reſt of his Can 
which is not only a great detriment ro him for the offi* * 
ſenr, but being thereby deprived of rhe beſt m 
purſue his Employment of Hunting, finds the diſmal e! 
fects of ir, viz. the defect of Proviſions, for a conl 
rable time after. Theſe are rhe uſual Diverfions wit 
by the Laplanders ſpend their leaſure time, as the f d 
has been related to me by Olaus Matthias, a Nati 
the Lapmark of Torna. 


Pen CEE 


CHAP. KXV. 


The manner of Courtſhip and Marriages & Mrime 
Laplanders. ni 


E have hitherto taken a view of the ordinar t Pie 
daily Employments of the Lapſanders, as f 
thoſe peculiar ro Men, or Women, as rhoſe comme 
both Sexes; as likewiſe their uſual Diverriſegi# 
Paſtimes. Ir now remains, that we ſhould 7 
ſome Obſervarions upon their extraordinary and 


ſolemn Tranſactions. Amongſt theſe, their 
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in the firſt Place; the firſt ting to be taken notice 
is, that he who intends to Marry, looks out for a 
d well ſtock'd with Raindeer. For it is the Cuſtom 
Liplend (as we hall ſee anon) for Patents to preſent 
ir Children as ſoon as they are Born, with ſome 
indeer, which for ever after, with all their encreaſe, 
ng not to the Parents, but to thoſe Children they 
re given to. Now the more Raindeer a Maid has, 
ſooner ſhe may hope for a Woer, or Husband ; For 
nder does not regard any thing elle, neither Ho- 
ly nor Beauty, or ſuch Things as are generally valu- 
e by others; Nen a Lap lander, ſays Samuel Rheen, 
ſer to Marry, he pirches up-n a Maid, whom be knows 
ave been moſt ſucceſsful in her Raindeer ; ſo that if a 
lander has more than one Daughter, he is ſure to chooſe 
whoſe Raindeer have proved moſt Fruitful and Profi- 
, without the leaſt reſpeR to her Perſon, whether ſhe be 
ft, Handſome or Ugly. The poorer ſort are content- 
o Marry a Man's Daughter who lives in a convent 
Place for Hunring and Fiſhing. Ir is natural for ſuch 
rein barren Countries to be molt ſollicitous for their 
aitence, which, becauſe the Raindeer chiefly afford 
n, they look upon them as their greateſt Riches, 
h may beſt ſecure them againſt Wants. After a 
lander has look'd out for a Wife, which is common- 
one at their publick Meetings, at Fairs, or when they 
their uſual Tribute, he undertakes a Journey to her 
er, in Company of his Father, if he be alive, or 
other Body, perhaps Two or Three, who he thinks 
be moſt acceptable to his Miſtreſss Parents, and may 
moſt proper to gain their Favour. Being come to 
ut, they are all invited to come in, except the Sui- 
who ſtays for ſome time without, and paſſes away 
ime in ſome trifling Employment or other, perhaps 
leaving of Wood, till ar laſt he be alſo invited in, 
ithout an expreſs Invitation, it is look d upon as a 
Piece of Rudeneſs for him to come in. Fohannes 
em ſays thus; Nhen a Laplander has pitch'd upon 4 
be goes to her Parents or Guardians, in Company of 
ather, beſides Two or Three who are to declare his A 
nu, and to manage the whole Buſmeſs ; and Two or 
Quarts of Brandy. Before the Spckeſman and the reſt 
the young Mans Father gives them fome of the Bray- 
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dy. The Suiter himſelf is not allow'd to come its the | 


pbro 
but muſt ſtay without Doors like a Dog or Porter; jean 
be ſhould do otherwiſe, be won d be look'd upon as « = en. 
Impudent Fellow, and would ſpoil the whole Bujimeſe, = 
they have Fortified themſelves with ſome Brandy, b, 
Spokes-man begins todeclare his Suit, defiring the Mu: 
Father to beſtow his Daughter in Marriage up p. 
young Man; and not to be wanting in any thing wah 5! 
may contribute towards the obtaining his Req 11 
he heaps Titles upon Titles, Cringes and Bows tobe er t! 
ther as if he were a Prince. He calls bim, ſays D; 
Rheen, Granſire, Venerable Father, the beſt and gm Fi 
Fathers, as if he were one of the ancient Patriarch, en. 
to be ſure, bends his Knees at every Word be ſpeaks. e 
no queſtion if they were acquainted with what your er | 
means, he would beſtow that Title upen him; as I han e! 
it done with my own Eyes. The Brandy which the Mon 
brings along with him is call'd Pouriſtwiin, „och! 
Wine of good Accels, or Soubewiin, i. e. The * 
Wine. Samuel Rheen gives us this following Aw. 
it. When the Suitor comes to his Miſtreſſes P 
muſt be ſure to bring ſome Brandy along with him for i 
ſent to them, this they call Pouriſtwiin, i. e. The be 
Proſp:rous Acceſs to his future Father and Mother in the 
or Soubewiin, i. e. The Suitor-Wine which the Wali" / 
obliged to give to obtain an Intereſt and Favour fruit” ' 
Miſtreſs. Where it is to be obſerved, that the firſt CP" 
ſhip is not made to the Maid her ſelf, but the Buſa n 
tranſacted with her Parents, neither is the Suitor inec 
to ſpeak to her without their leave. Ol aus Martha er 
this particular Account of it. ¶A ben the Suitor en Sar 
is not immediately admitted to his Miſtreſs, but al” © 
himſelf to her neareſt Relations, who invite bin ini" * 
Hut, and ſet ſome Vietuals before him, Nay, it i Par 
Cuſtom to ſend the Maid out of the way, that f be. 
not come Within fight of the Suitor or bis Company: that 
the mean time, ſays Fohannes Torneus, ſhe that is t 
Bride is ſent into the Woods to look after the Nanda 

to ſome other Hut, that ſhe may not come within jj) | 
the Strangers. If at laſt by the Interceſſion of n, 
her neareſt Relations, he gets leave to ſpeak wil Irk | 
Maid, he goes ſtreight out of the Hut to his Sledge erf 


puts one his Sunday's Apparel, his Shoos and Slew 
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broidred with Tin-wire Thread, and other ſuch like 
nanents, by which he hopes to gain his Miſtreſſes Af- 
don. After Dinner, ſays the ſame Author, he goes out 
is Sledge, from whence be takes bis Apparel made of 
b or the beſt he has; theſe he puts on, and then comes 
ute bis Msſtreſs. They ſalute with a Kiſs, and not 
| preſs their Lips, bur likewiſe their Noſes together. 
ſalutes her, ſays he, "pen Noſe to Noſe, as well 
ps to Lips, elſe it not 7 s fer a true Salute. 
the Salute he makes ſome Preſents to her of the 
Dainties Lapland affords, as a Raindeers Tongue, 
Flem of a Beaver, and ſuch like, which ſhe refuſes to 
ert in the preſence of others; bur beirg ſecretly call d 
e without the Hut, if ſhe accep:s of the Preſent, the 
er begs of her the Favour, to let him Sleep near her 
de Hur, which if ſhe grants, the Marriage is as good 
ncluded, but if ſhe refuſes, ſhe throws the Preſents, 
ich he offers at the ſame time, at his Feet; theſe Pre- 
5 the Suiror commonly takes out of his Boſom. He 
hit Dainties, ſays the ſame Olaus, in his Boſom, as 
Tmgue of a Raindeer, Beavers Feſb, and ſuch like, which 
fuſer to accept in the Preſence of her Siſters. Where- 
be tips the Wink upon her, to come without the Hut, 
there offers them again, deſiring ber at the ſame time to 
it him to Sleep near her, if ſhe rejects the offer, ſhe 
wit all at his Feet ; af | ſhe agrees to it, the Buſineſs 
d upon as done. (4 Nevertheleſs the Conſum- 
on of the Marriage, after the Conſent of the Parents 
fined. is ſomerimes deferred for a long time, nay for 
or three Years. They ſometimes Court their Miſtreſſes, 
Samu*l Rheen, a whole Tear, nay two or three. The 
on of this long Courtſhip is, becauſe rhe Suitor lies 
et an Obligation of getting the Conſent, not only of 
Parents, but of all her Kindred and Relations, be- 
he can enjoy her, which muſt be done by Preſents. 


« that is Suitor to 4 rich Laplander's Daughter is obꝛiged 
15 A + 
PR) [1mr:nce Norman favs, That ſometimes they uſe Love 
n, being a Stone not unlike a French Bean in ſhape, of 
vp" brown Colour, which they hold in their Mouths when 
. icſt Salute their Miſtreſſes. u 
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to make Preſents to her Parents and Kinsfolks, ateors; 
bis Ability, which they call Peck, i. e. Shares 
theſe Shares muſt be worth at leaft fix Ounces, nay 1 
are ſome Shares that amount to Twenty, Forty" tay 6; 
Ounces, Theſe Offerings the Suitor is obligedl\ty 
her Parents and neareſt Kinsfolks. In what things | 
Preſents conſiſt, I ſhall have occafion to ſhew hereadd 
for they do not give Trifles, but ſomething ready mu 
and before the Bridegroom can get all theſf thing 
ether requires a conſiderable time. In the mean 
be now and then viſits his Miſtreſs, and by the wi 
verts himſelf with an amorous Song ro pals away 
time. Theſe are not ſung in any ſer Tune, nor ali 
in the ſame manner, but according as every one (F""* 
beſt, or is able to perform. The ſenſe of one of nd. 
which they ſing in the Winter Seaſon . communic: 
wp me by Olaus Matthias, a Native of Lapland 
us, | 


K 


Ulnaſatz, My Raindeer, We On 
We have a long Fourny to go, | 
The Moors are vaſt, 


And we muſt haſt, ' 10 
Our Strength I fear | to hy 
Will fail if. we are ſlow, £ nd u 

And fo, - | nt The 

Our Songs will do. | | /M 
i 30 

Kaige, the watery Moor, N Or ; 

Is pleaſant unto me, c , 

Tho long it be, | | 
Since it doth to my Miſtreſs lead, 10 The: 

Whom I adore, bich 

The Kilwa Moor, 

I neer again will tread. 

1 _— | Pon E. 

Thoughts fil” d my Mind, MAL 

Whilſt I thro Kaige paſt, | th | 
Swift as the Wind i 

And my Deſire, . [Bu | 

. Winged with impatient Fire, Sto} 


My Raindeer let us haſt. 
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all we quickly end our Parn, 
4 any 7 Miſtreſs cues * 
ib decent Motion walking ore the Plain, 
Kulnaſatz my Reindeer, 
Luk hender where, | 8 
Sbe waſhes in the Lake, 
The VVaters from her purer Limbs 
New clearneſs take, 


is is one of their Love Songs, wherewith they en- 
rage their Raindeer to Travel with all ſpeed they can; 
delay, tho never ſo ſmall, ſeems tedious to Lovers. 
ey have alſo other Songs, in which they praiſe their 
treſes Beauty, and divert themſelves with their re- 
mbrance. One of this kind I received likewiſe from 
aid Mr. Olaw, which ſeeing we are treating of this 
je, I will alſo ſet down here. 


irh brighteſt Beams let the Sun ſhine, 

0n Orra Moor, 

Could I be ſure, 

ſbar from the top of th lofty Pine 

I Orra Moor might ſee, 

tr bis higheſt Bow would climb, 

1d with induſtrious Labour try, 

Thence to deſcry, 

) Miſtreſs, if that there ſhe be: 

aud I but know amidſt what Flowers, 

Or in what ſhade ſhe ſtayes, 

The gawdy Bowers, 

Vith all their verdant Pride, 

Their Bloſſoms and their Spraies; 

bich make my Miſtreſs diſappear, 

And her in envious Darkneſs hide, 
from the Roots and Bed of Earth would tear, 
pm the Raft of Clouds I'd ride, 

Which unto Orra flie. | 

1% Ravens I would borrow VVings, 

ad all the feathered Inmates of the Shy. 

But VVings alas ! are me denied. | 
Pe Stork and Swan their Pinions will not lend, 
There's none who unto Orra brings, 


vill by that kind Condutt me befriend. 


Enough, 
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Enough, Enough, thou haſt delay d, 1 
So many Summers Days, | . =—_ 
The beſt of Days that Crown the ar, 
VVhich light upon the Ciclids Dart, 3 


And melting Fey upon the Heart. 1 
But ſince that thou fo long haſt ſtay d, 9 * 1 \ 
They in unwe'come|Darkneſs diſappear, _ 

Tot vainly doſt thou me forſale, — W = 4 


I will purſue and overtake. 
What ſtronger is than Bolts of Steel? 4 
What can more ſurely hind ? by 
Love is ſtronger far than ie. 1 
Upon the Head in triumph ſhe dot h ſit, it 2 


Fetters the Mind. —_— 
And doth controul !, 5 
The. Thought and Souvt. » 2x 
A Youths Defire, is the Deſire of Wind, | = 
All bis 555 1 
Are long delays, —_— 
No ſue can they find. 1 * 4 
A way, fond Counſellors, away 4 1 
No more Advice obtrude, "(ol A 4 
I'll rather prove, =_— 
The Guidance of blind Love, 3 
To follow you is certainly to ſtray, "= 


One ſingle Counſel, tho unwiſe is good. 


| Theſe Sonnets the Laplanders call Mourſefallts 
Marriage Songs, which I told you before, wan 
to any certain Tune, but at their own Pie 
Songs, ſays the beforementioned Olaus, they f | 
entire, ſometimes piece meal, or with ſome wana 
they fancy they can mend it, ſametimes they rep 
over and over, Neither keep they to any certain al 
every one ſings the Mourſefaurog, or Marriage a 
cording to his own way and good liking. Bat, as, oh 
they viſit, they muſt be ſure to bring Brandy 
Preſent they can make, along with them, as [ | 


ikewile 
bacco, and the Kidneys of Beavers well pond 
much in requeſt among them, which they ug 
But if upon occaſion of any difference, or tar. 
ther reaſon the Father retracts his Promiſe, he 4 
Law, obliged to make good all the Charge 


Ov 
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groom bas been at, except the Brandy that was drunk at 
ar firſt meeting, whi — Ponriſtuiiu, as Samuel 

tells us; unleſs the Suitor will norwirhftanding 
he firſt — —— his Suit, and ſo - himſelf _ 
Qurges ; tho they very rarely give a flat denial ; but 
keep the Suiror in ſuſpence, ſomerimes for a whole 
Year:  Fohannes Tornæus gives the following Account of 
i often s, ſays he, the Father is reſolved be- 
land, not to beſtow bis Daughter upon the Suitor, ne- 
witheleſs for the Brandy's ſake * them in ſuſpence 
from one Tear to another, till finding himſelf deceived he 
has wo other” Remedy left then to call his pretended Father. 
in-law to. an \ Account before a Fudge, who obliges bim to 
refund ry the whole, or one Moiety of the Charge ( ac- 
ung to the Circumſtances of the Caſe ) the Suitor bas 
un at in Courting his Daughter. Whete it is to be ob- 
Poe, that he ſhall have ' no Compenſation made him for 
the Brandy drunk at their firſt meeting; but ſhall ſtand the 
the loſe of it alone, and if be perſiſts in his Suit after 4 
Ini! received, . is at — own — and Peril. © Bur 
lappoling every thing to ſucceed according to Expecta- 
"gr — the Wedding-day is a — The Day be · 
be all the Kinsfolk and Relations, both of the Bride 
id Bridegroom, meer at the Maids Father's Hur, where 
& Bridegroom makes his Marriage Offerings to them, 
kording to Agreement;of which we ſaid ſomething be- 
de; bur S. been — us the following Account of it. 
te Bridegroom is obliged to give to the Brides Father 4 
ver Drinking - Cup, this is the firſt Preſent called Stycke. 
next it 4 great Braſs or Copper-Kettle. The third 4 
; or things for Bedding. To the Mother he ' preſents 
Ih of all a Silver Girdle; ſecondly, a long Robe call Vol- 
F thirdly, a Tippet (or Collar, which they wear round their 
ks, quite down before their Breaſts ) beſet with Silver; 
call it Krake. Theſe are the Preſents to be made to 
Parents. To the Brothers, Siſters and other Relations, 
Preſents Silver Spoons, Silver Plates, and ſich like. Hete 
have a Catalogue of the Pteſents the Bridegroom is 
Wed to make the Day before the Wedding, to his Fa- 
rand Mother in Law, and to the teſt of his Relati- 
The next Day the Marriage is Conſummated, firſt 
the Miniſter, who matries them in the Church. and 
tby a Feaſt, The Arid, ata Beridegroom appear i | 
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their beſt Apparel, ſuch as they are able to puirghiſe, for 
to borrow Cloaths is look d apon as very fcandalbby 4. 
mong them. They never borrow Claaths for thei Whddi 
Day, but wear fuch as they are able to buy theanſelun; (yy; 
Samuel Rheen. By which he not only undetftands their 
Cloaths, which not long before he had call'd' their Hf 
monts of Honour, and beft Apparel, hut all ather Qizy- 
ments uſed ſuch Solemn Occaſion; as the-Carong 
worn by the Bride upon her Head, Golden Chains abou 
the Neck, and Rings upon the Fingers, which in ſang 
Places are kept and let out far-rheſe Purpoſes. The Lg 
landers know nothing of all this, but provide cheit o 
Cloaths and Ornaments, without borrowing ſram u 
body. The Bridegroom, as we told you before, ou 
on his beſt Garments; what kind of Garments ahele 
Olaus Magnus ſeems to tell us, when {peaking of 
Laplanders he has theſe Words: The Husband appears « 
in Ermin and Martin Furs, of divers Colours, like 4. 
netian Nobleman, the value of theſe precious Shins, bein 
| no leſs than precious Stones, or Gold Chains. I known 
Lib.4.C.7. whether this was the Cuſtom of the Ancient Loi flap 
in his time; for I much queſtion whether ever ther: | 
Cloarhed themſelves with theſe Skins; certains it is 
all thoſe who have given us an Account of them, malls... 
tion no other bur Raindeer Skins, and their Holyda+::: 
Cloaths are now adays not made of Skins, but of e 
Woollen Cloath. They are ſo fond, ſays Fohannes Im F.. 
us, of fine Woollen  Cloath, that they will purchaſe it 
their Holyday Cloaths if poſſibly they can. Here be e p 
expreſly their Holyday Garments, and that they ne 
made not of Skins, but of fine Cloath. Over theſe e! 
Bridegroom wears a Silver Girdle. The Bride :. 
ſays Samuel Rheen, girds a Silver Girdle round his M. 
' The firſt thing the Bride does is to looſen her Hait, O 
to give the Hair String to her near Kinſwoman: 4g:;:; 
Bride, ſays he, takes the Hair String out of her Han i; / 
gives it to a Maiden that is next of lin to her. Uh; 
her bare Head and looſe Hair they pur a Silver f. 
ile, or ſometimes two, which are alſo worn by 
Men at other times inſtead of a Garland or Coronet 
that by how much the Filler is larger than the Head, 
much it hangs down behind. About her Middle be 
wears a Silver Girdle. Then, ſays the ſame Bube 
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Combs her fooſe Hair, on which ſhe pm a Silver Fillet gilt, 
1 two, ind # Silver Oirulb rom ber Middle. This is 
the Brides Dyeſs, except that they have a piece of Linnen 
their Head, not onlike a Vall, which the Women 
allo wear at other times here, when they inrend to ap- 
pear more than ordinary fine. We have told you before, 
that both wo Bride oy - are thus — 2 at 
their own Charge, and that they a r on this in 
their beſt Habiliments : The Robe dhe Pride wears being 
called Volpi, made of fine Woollen Cloath; fo that what 
Oln Magnus ſays of the Laplaniders, That they put the 
Bride, Dreſi'd in Ermin and Sable Furrs, pon the Rain- 
der: Back, has the leaſt relation to their Modern Cu- 
tom. Thus accoutred they are conducted ro the Church, 
or the Miniſter. The next Day ( after their meeting in 
the Hur) they take a Fourney tov the Charch or Miniſter, 
in order to be married. Formerly they did not fo, if we 
my believe Olaus Magnus, but were joined together at 
Home, and that not by the Prieſt, but by their Parents. 
His Words, Lib. iv. c. 7. where he treats of the Mar- 
fages and Lapland Weddings, as the Title of the Chap- 
rr tells us, are theſe, The Parents joyn their Children in 
Marriage with Fire, in the preſence of their Friends and 
Relations, for they ſirike Fire with a Flint. ſtone and Steel. 
Here he makes the Parents ro Officiate the Prieſt, and 
cls us alſo the manner, but not by ſtriking Fire with 
| Flint-ftone,, which as well as ſeveral other matters he 
ps taken out of Fegler, who however does not mention 
Parents, but gives the following Account of their 
dunner of being join'd together. They are join d in Mar- 
age by ſtriking Fire with a Flint-ſtone, which they look 
n as the moſt proper Emblem of Marriage that can be. For 
i the Flint. ſtone contains a hidden Fire, which is brought 
mth by ſtriking, ſo there is Life hidden in both Sexes, 
lieh is brought to light by their Mutual ConjunAjon in 
, Children. And, fince Olaus ſpeaks to the fame pur- 
ble, there is no queſtion, but that he had it from Tiegler, 
o he adds this of his own, that they put the Bride on 
e Raindeers Back. After the Marriage, ſays he, has 
n thus Solemnized by Fire, they take the Bride clad in 
min and Sable Furs, and under the concourſe of the belt 


oO fr Kino and Relations attendance, and wiſh herHealth 
- danumerous Iſſue, put her one a tame Raindeers Back, 
U 2 an 
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ſo conduct her to the Hut where the Marriage is 0 by Co 
ſummated. Theſe things, I am afraid he has taken upon 
hearſay ; for that they ſhould ride the Raindeer; likewe 

do our Horſes; I have ſhewn you already to be falſe. Be. 
fides, that he does not tell us, from whence they con- 
duct the Bride; not from her Father's Hut, berufe 
there the Marriage Ceremonies are begun and Conſum. 
mated, ne ther can the Bride-bed be ſuppoſed to be any 
where elſe but there. Not from any other Har; becauſe 
each Family has its peculiar Hut; neither is it 
ſhe ſhould be conducted to the Bride-bed from any other 
Hut but her Father's own Hut; and, ſince the Bride-bed 
is there, which way can ſhe be conducted thitherꝰ Tis tue 
they are conducted now a days, but it is to the Church 
or to the Prieſt, whither they are carried by the Rain- 
deer in the Winter, if it be a good way off; bur no 
upon their Backs, bur in Sledges. When they come tc 
the Church they obſerve the following Order: Firk gc 
the Men, then follow the Women. The Menare ledh 
a Lap/ander whom they call Automwatze, i. e. Forem: 
then comes the Bridegroom, and ſo the reſt, - Among 
Women ſome Virgins lead the way, the Bride come 
next, betwixt a Man and a Woman, and the other We 
men follow. It it to be obſerved, that the Bride is, 
it were, drag d along by the Man and Woman, not wid 
out ſome Reluctancy, as if ſhe were unwilling to ente 
into the (tare of Matrimony, and therefore proceeds wit 
a ſad a melancholy Countenance. Samuel Rheen deſeribe 
it thus. As they are walking into the Church, a Laplat 
der, whom they call Automolma (Leader) or Automuat 
(Forerunner) walks before the Bridegroom, then the rel 
the Men follow. The Bride is preceeded by "ſome Vini 
and is carry d along by a Man and a Woman, with «/, 
Countenance, as if ſhe were unwilling to be marryd. 
terwards they are join'd in Matrimony, with Prayt 
and Benedictions, after the Chriſtian rite. | | Jobs 
Tornæus gives us the ſame Account of it, except that 
ſays, the Bride is led betwixt two Men, viz. her Fat 


and Brother, if they be alive, or elſe by. two of | 
neareſt Kinſmen. Theſe are his Words, Leu may ſe \ _ 
marks of Sadneſs in her Countenance, becauſe ſte " 

leave her Parents, and to ſubmit to ber Husband: Her The 


ther and Brother, if they be alive, or elſe her neareſt * 
| F Kin! eaſt; 
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uſmen carry ber to Church, and hangs her Head as: 
2 was going to Execution. 21 the Miniſter ashs 
hr, whether ſhe will bave this Man for her Husband, ſhe 
mſwers not 4 Word, till ber Friends and Relations exhort 
her to ſpeak, Then at laſt ſhe ſays Yes, but with ſo low 
4 Voice, as ſcarce to be underſtood by the Prieſt *bimſelf ; 
all which they look upon as a token of Modeſty and Chaſtity 
tho after they are married they are not ſo coy, and kind e 
nugh to their Husbands. I here give you the Draught o 
a Bride in her Wedding Apparel, betwixt her two Con 
dacdors. | 


The M 


arriage Ceremony being being over, they go to 


altirg in the Brides Father's Hut, every one of the 
; 9 3 Gueſts 


Gueſts contributes his Share towards the Victuala 
tor the Marriage Ceremony 1s ended, ſays Samuel bees, 
they go to the Hut where the Wedding Feaſt 34 0 be, "where: 
unto every one that is invited contributes hu Shard of Wilks 
als. Theſe Victuals are brought the Day before, when 
the Bridegroom preſents his ings to the Brides Þ4- 
rents and Kindred, Then every Body, fays the ſame fiu- 
thot, who ig invited to the Haft, brings his Shave of Vi 
Auals, They bring theſe Victuals raw, which they gi 
to one of the L ap/anders there preſent, whoſe Busses it 
is to receive, dreſs, and diſtribute them among the Gua 
tho at the ſame time the Parents of the Bride and Bride- * 
groom bear the greateſt part of the Charge. The gra. Wl 7; 
eſt part of the Victuali, ſays he, are furniſhed by the Bride Wil 
and B-idegroom's Parents, When they fit down at Table, WW: 
they keep this Order; Firſt of all fits the Bridegroom the 
and Bride next to one another; In the firſt Place, (ays 
he, ſits the Bridegroom and Bride juſt by one anather, 
Then the reſt of the Kindred and Relations; Lundin 
ſays, the Father and Mother of the Bridegrgom,” with At 
the reſt of their Kindred, ſit on one fide ofthe Table, 
and fo likewiſe the Father and che Mother of the Bride 
* the other; none of the Gueſts take n ſhow 
elves, but froma'Laplander appointed : e, 
who is both Cook _ Carver Therk is 4 @ t 
lander appointed, who boils and di vi des „ Vilhet among 
the Gueſts, fays the ſame Mr Rheen. Tü Bride and 
Bridegroom have their Share firſt, and rhey. the reſt ; 
The Bride and Bridegroom hate their Portion F Vid 
given them fiſhy after them all the other Gueſts. Thole 
which the Hut will not hold, as Boys and Girls, climb 
up to the Top, from whithce they let dowfy Threads witi 
Hooks faſtned to them, by which means they draw up 
Pieces of Meat, and ſo have likewiſe their Share of the 
Feaſt. After Supper they ſay Grace, as -is_their Daily 
Cuftom ; After they hade done Eating, ſays he, % [0 
Grace, and ſhake Hands together, The concluſion of the 
Feaſt is a Cap of Brandy, which they neyer fail ro have 
upon this Occaſion, if it be to be had for Mony. 14 
of all, ſays he, they come to the Brandy; the firſt Cup il ſa 
the Bridegrooms, the next for the Brides Parents ; then, 
each Man takes his Merry Cup. But this is only for the 
zicher Sort, who have Opportunity to buy it ," ax thoſe 
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Saſons, when Foteigh Merchants come tio Track with 
tem; the podrer ſort muſt be cbntented to divert them- 
elves with Talking, fot what Olaur Magnuf tells us con- 
ming their Mufick and Dancing, is 4 meer Fiction; 
Thi: Nation; ſays he, living unde the coldeſt Climate of 
the North, where eher enjoy either perpetun Eight, or are 
inword in Bar tneſi by turm, dv nevertheleſs Feaſt Mer- 
rh, and have their Pidlerr, who ronſe the Spirits" of their 
Coffs; dulf'd With eats Pubipeſtible and conrſe Meats ; 
thu they begin to Dauct bravely, and whilſt the Fialor plays, 
Sing in old Rhyme the U Deeds of their antient Hero: 
mdGyants, and what Glory and Renown they gained by their 
fab, til they begin to Sigh and to Mom, and at laſt 
lun out intu Trars and Cry s, then they tumble down upon 
me ano her om the Ground. If Olaus had related this of 
the ancient Swedes, he had indeed ſaid ſomething, but 
there is nothing like this to be met with among the L 
lndrs, They don't Know what a Pidler or Muſick is, 
id Laugh at Dancing as a foolith Thing, And as to the 
Achievements of their antient Hero's and Gyants, they 
e ſo little aceuainted with them, that they are ignorant 
f what paſs d among them an Ape ago; as I have been 
redibly informed by Ga Marthias, à young Student, 
Id a Narfve of Lapland. Neither can I imagine, from 
ſhetice Olaur had this Notion, becauſe among all that 
we wrir of them, I know nor One, that I remember, 
ſho has as much as mentioned one Word like it. Lun- 
lis ſays, that the Laplanders, who perfiſt ſtil! in Paga- 
ſm, when they are at any of theſe Feaſts, uſe to lay up 
i their Pannels made of Bark, a Remnant of Cheeſe, 
let, Fiſh, or of the Raindeers Marrow, for an Offer- 
de to their Gods, before whom they bury the Pannel 
ub the Victuats, under Ground. After the Wedding 
over, the new Married Man is not at liberty immedi- 
ely, to remove his Wife and Goods, but is obliged to 
Te his Father- in-Law, for a whole Year afrer. After 
mich, he may, if he pleaſes, fer up for himſelf 5 then 
"Fr Father does not only give her the Raindeer, which 
bdedowed upon her in her Infancy, bur alſo all ſorts 
ö eceſſary Houſhold- Goods, beſides ſome Gifts, and ſo 
Lg il! the reft of the Kindred. Samuel Rheen gives us 
| following Account; The new Married Min is obliged 
eh after che Maddin, to carry bis Wife. to ber 
; U 4 Parents 
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before he can talle away his Wife and ber Raindeer fram ki 
Father-in-Law. e the Tear is ( 
to his Son in. Lam, hu Wife, her Rainder, and n Of. 
ſpring they have had ever ſince. ber Infancy ; theſe they. cal 
tbe Teeth Raindeer ; h that it happens ſometimes, aha « 
Laplanders. Daughter 4 above 1 oo R inder. Bejider 
which, the Parents give the Daughter for her Portion per- 
heps 100 more, beſides Mony, Copper, and Braſs Veſſel, « 
Hut, Bedding, and in ſhort, all Sorts of Furniture fir 4 
Hut, The Brothers, Siſters, and ather Kindred, . ave 
wiſe obliged to 7 ve certain Preſents, in lieu of e 
received from the Bridegroom, for they commonly preſen Wl :: 
Raindeer for each fix Qunces of Silver, Thus it tuna i 
paſs, that a Laplander who Marries a Rich Man's Dayh 
ter, and is in a Capacity to make fair Preſents. to the Kin 
Folks, becomes very wealthy in Raindeer. Theſe ate th 
Ceremonies obſerved in their Marriage Contradhs, and 
Marriages but before we leave this Su je, wemul 
not paſs by in Silence, that it is unlawful amo! 

Laplanders. to Marry a Wife too near in Blood: The La 
landers, ſays Tornæus, are very nice in obſerving the 4 
grees of Conſanguinity ; and therefore never requeſt far 
Triage within the prohibited Ones. Neither is it La bro: 
for them to Marry more than one Wife at a time or 1 | 
be divorced from her. Polygamy and Dn l 
ſame Author, are Things unknown to the Laplanders, be i: 
whilſt they were Pagans, and ſince; but they always dent 
Marriage honeſth, - like the Chriſtians do. Vet peril 
in former Ages they were not altogether Strangers to th 
Cuſtom of communicating their Wives to Strangers. N 
berſtein poſitively aſſerts it, his Words I will give you 
the next following Chapter; and Torneus mentions 


tho he ſeems not to give entire Credit to it; I wes fl 0 

fays he, that in my Predeceſſors Time, a certain imm f t 
Laplander of the Lapmark of Luhlah, came to lodge v 
an Honeſt and Pious Laplander at Torna, who, feet 
with his Family, led à pious Life, and could read ben u 
fo that he was nick named Juan the- Biſhop, + The L 
lander F Luhlah being one Night got Drunk with Bro 
made hi Addreſſes to the others Wife, which, ber Hue 
having underſtood, bad 1ecourſe to two of the King's Off 
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the were them ſelling Brandy therea bout, deſiring them to 
him Juſtice for the Aﬀront put upon him by the . other, 
h utt:mpting #0 debauch-bis Wife: Whereupon they tyed 
kin to 4 Tree, where he was forced to continue al: Nigbe 
ayſed to the Cold, and beſides this to redeem. himſelf with 
im: Mony. His excuſe was, that it was their Cuſtom in 
the Lapmark of Luhlah, #0 oblige. their Gueſts 'with their 
Wives, Thus Tornew relates it, but as on ſee,” nor 
without ſome doubt, it being very le, that this 
Fellow only framed this for an Excuſe; becauſe no ſuch 
Thing has been taken notice on by any other Perſons in 
the Lamark of Lublah ; and the Laplanders in general 
are ſo jealous. of their Wives, that they can ſcarce bear 
their Wives ſhould look at other Men; The, Laplanders, 
ys the ſame Author, inhabiting near | the River Torna, 
um the Confines of Norway, are ſo jealous, that (af they 
ſ « Woman but to exchange a few Words with a Man up- 
a the Road, they immediately conce ide an ill Opinion. of 
kr, Lundiu adds. That they are alſo, very -caurious, 
dot to ler them cohabit together, till after the Wedding. 
o they are contracted before, and that a Child begot- 
en betwixt them, during that Interval, is reputed x Ba- 
ard, and not permitted to come in Competition with his 
brothers or Siſters, ; oftentimes, when grown up, 
umd out of Doors. But if they have no other Chil- 
dren, they adopt it, otherwiſe he muſt be contenied to 
be the laſt of all both in reſpect of his Diet and Employ- 
ments. LO 7 . 
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HF their C hila. bear ing, and the Education of 
| © © their Children, « 


Ext to their Marriages, their Child-bearing and 
Children muſt be taken notice of; for they wiſh 

for nothing more than a fruitful Matrimony. The Lap- 
landers, ſays Mr. Rheen, delight in Fruitfulneſs, and in 4 
Wnerous Offspring , beyond all other Nation:: Which 
ibs Tec 4 
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makes me imagine, that they are very Laſciviohgçg hy 
rho' they ſo fervently deſire it, they dre ſeldom Frith 
it deing a great rarity among chem to have Dove ed 
Children. They are generally v Frultfth; ſays the (ang 
Author, ir being ſeldom known, for any of em n bi 
above eight Children, this bring tbe greateſt Nu 
commonty #hey beget but One, Two on Three. Lm in 
That they are often Married fix or ſeve Years befor 
they beper 4 Child. This did ineroduce chat Cuflty i 
former Ages, to allow their Wives the cotiabirifig” wid 
Serangets,” as Herberſtein tells us. M ben they ys 
Hunring, ſays he, they leuve ſuch Merchant? "of Nh 
as lodge vieh them, at Home with their Mien no 
the Wife to be well pleaſed with the Strangers Combe 
they give him a Preſent, bur if ſhe" be ont of Hume uf 
the return of her Husband, the Stranger it m 1 


* 


Doors, Olau Magn is of à contrary Opinion "T1 


VVomen, fays he;-of this Country are very go NI 
The ſatne is cotiſirm'd by Tormeus; In rope? o en rf 
Fruitfulneſs,” they are like the other Northern u Aer 
are conſiderably enereaſed in Number. But this is #4) 7 


firſt Time that we have ſeen Oluus miſtakeh in Whit 
concerning Lapland; and Torniew his Words thut be U 
derſtood in reſpect of their firſt Original, hic i 
ro have been very inconſiderable, in compaxiſbif f Wi 
they are now. For it is bey6nd-afl queſtion; ett bi 
fince the Reign of K. Charles TX. (who had aff the am 
lies of Lapland Regiſtred) they are rather decreaſedthil 
increaſed in Number. And the ſame is eaſily oblerv: 
hle in thoſe Laplanders that live in Sweden. there _being 
ſcarce one of them all, that has many Children, Sam 
Rheen gives us the Reaſon for their Barrenneſs, viz. Th 
bad Diet, and the exceſſive Coldneſs of the Climate; whid 
I judge to be ſo. He adds alſo God's Anger, becault 
fays he, tho they are not exhauſted either hy Pelfilent 
al Diſtempers, or Wars, yer they don't increaſe, but n 
ther decreaſe Daily in Number of People. He alledge 
the Motive af this Anger, viz. Their obſtinacy in pet. 
ſevering theit Pagan Superſtitions and Tmpieries; K 
to this Day they not only in Child-bearing, but allo up 
om many other occaſions. have recourſe ro theif Stpepitk 
tions, ro know the event of Things. The firft they ak 


care of is, ro know whether the ( 11d mall prove 4 yo 
| ? 
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Tile, which they pretend to Jifcover in the follow- 
mmer; when they tind the Woman! big wich Child, 
yake notice of the Moon, (for they are of Opinion, 

there is à near reſemblance betwixt char Celeſtial | 
nd 4 Woman With Chifd, as we ſhalt fee” hereaf- 6 
| if a Star appears aboye the Moon, they conchide | | 
u be a Boy, if below, à Girl. They jadge of the | 
of the Child by the' Moon, ſays Sum Rees unta 13 | 
ih they compare 4 big-bellied Woman ; if they ſee 4 i 
r appear fuſt above the Moon, it * a Sign it will be 4 | 
but if the Star be juſt below the Moon, they conjeture | 
u be big with @ Girl. I cannot imagine why hey 
ld compare a big-beflie# Woman to the Moon, for 
mor find out the feaſt refemblance berwixt them, un- 
they will ſay, that a Woman increaſes in bulk like 
Moon, and after being delivered decreafes. I am 
ber apr to believe that this is one of the Reliques of 
mim; the Heathens having made the Moon the 
akr Goddeſs, of big-belfie# Women; and fince the 
treaſon of it has been obliterated by length of time, 
pitch d upon this Invention of the Reſemblance be- 
m the Moon and a big. bellied Woman. Their next 
is concernihg the Child's Health, which they like- 
g pretend to know by the Moon. For if a Star hap- 
w be ſeen juſt before the Moon, they, fook upon it 
den of the Strength and Health of the Child; if it 
ther the Moon, they reckan it will be a weakly 
u, and not long lived. 4 Star, ſays Mr. Rheen 
een juft before the Moon, it 1s a Sipn of a\ luſth and; 
grown Child, without Blennſh. If 4 Star comes juſt 
ir is a Sign the Child will have ſame DefeR, or dye 
after it 5 Born. (a) The Woman is delivered in the. 
but as it is eaſie to be gueſs d, in a very cold place. 
the Woman's time happens to come in the Winter, ſhe is 
4 to be delivered in the,Cold, Far though. they keep 
in the middle of the Hut, they have bur little bene- 
af it where the Woman lies. The firſt thing they take 


* F l tes, 


of e 
!) Lurdius obſerves 22 this Head, that if a Child be 
with ſome natural Defect. they attribute it to the ill Diſ- 
wan of the Ground: on which the Hut 15 Dilt, | 
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after they are deliyered, is a Draught of | Whales 
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which they get out of Norway. After they are dg 
ſays he, they take 4 good Draught of Whales Fat, whi 
they have from Norway, and taſtes.as rank as Sex 
Lard or Oil. They waſh the Child, as in other Connay 
Only this the La 1 * have peculiar in this kind, f 
they waſh it in cold Water or Snow firſt, and then; wh 
ir ſcarce can draw Breath, with hot Water, ehe 
Bureus in his M. S. ſays thus, The Lapland # 
waſh their Children firſt of all in cold Mater or Sum, 
they can ſcarce fetch their Breath; then they dip tha 
gain in hot Water, They put all the other pam 
cept the Head, in the Water, for was let 90 Wa 
touch that part before the Child be Baprized, .1 
warm, ſays Samuel Rbeen, Water in a Kettl:, 
which they put the Child upright to the Neck. _ Far. thy 
no Water touch the Head till after the Child be Chriſt 
by the Miniſter. _. Inſtead of Linnen Swadling C 
they wrap the new born Babe in a Hares Skin. Thea 
wrap, ſays Byreus, the Child in a Hares Shin. The Cul 
Bed Womax has a peculiar place in rhe Tent, ber! 
lies in, viz. on the left Hand of the Door, becaule the 
they are Jeaſt diſturbed by Company. ben 4 Lap 
Woman þ brought to Bed, lays Samuel Rheen, ſhe lic 
peculiar place of the Hut, near the Door, moſt communi 
the left ſide, where very few come about that | time, exit 
ſuch ay furniſh her with what ſhe ſtands in need of, En 
whetice it appears, that this part of the Hut is leal 
quented by reaſon of the Woman's lying in there; ei 
becauſe they are unwilling to diſturb the Woman, 
( which ſeems more probable ) becauſe they look up 
her as unclean, The time of lying in of the Lyle 
Women is but very ſhort, ſeldom exceeding four, ori 
Days, they being of a very ſtrong Canſtiturion, and i 
o about their buſineſs as before, and take care abomi 
hilds Chriſtning ; for ſince they have been, throng 
Inſtructed in the Chriſtian Faith, they are very care 
to have their Children Baptized without delay. It 
quite otherwiſe with them in former times, hen mo", 
them were not Baprized till they came to Age of MA. |: 
rity. and ſometimes not at all. The Charter gran 
by King Guſtave. which we have alledged befare,relsi 
this in expreſs Terms, as to the laſt Point; and as t0' 
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b the Charter of King Gaſtave Adolph, granted 1634 
,nirms it, for in the Introduction it gives us a Scheme 
{the State of Religion in Lapland at that time. Ti- 
A Baptizm is Adminiſtred, but not till the uſual time; 
that if the Child lives ſo long, it is well, but if not, it 
e unbaptized ; ſome are many Tears old before they re- 
ve Baptiſm, which cauſes no ſmall trouble to thoſe who 
re to Baptize them, The uſual time here mention'd is 
e Winter, and that but twice in the whole Seaſon, viz, 
gut New- years and Lady-day, when Sermons were 
reached, and Sacraments Adminiſtred, as we told you 
fore, Nay, in former times the Laplanders were ob- 
ged to go much farther, viz. ro the next Swediſh 
hurches in America and Bothnia. Of this Olaus Mag- 
+ mult be underſtood, when he ſays, They viſit the Bap- 
W/m! Churches once or twice a Near, and carry their ſucking 
bildren in Baskets on their Backs to be Baptized. But now 
days they generally carry their Children within four- 
en Days after they are Born, to be Baprized, unleſs 
ey are prevented by Sickneſs or otherwiſe; this good 
fed the Churches built in Lap/and have had upon them, 
here Sermons are preached, not in a Foreign, bur in 
eit own Tongue. They are for the moſt part, ſays Samuel 
bene, very forward in haſtning the Child's Baptiſm. So 
a you ſhall ſee a Lapland Woman, perhaps eight or four- 
mn Days after her Delivery, travel with her Babe 4 great 
n to Church, through wide Marches, thick Forreſts, and 
ſi the higheſt Mountains, Where it is to be obſerved, 
kt this care belongs commonly to the Women, which 
ley perform very well, as being extreamly hardy and 
ble to undergo any Fatigue with a great deal of Pa- 
nce. The Lapland Women, ſays the ſame Author, are 
rally of a ſtrong Conſtitution; for though they feed up- 
nothing but hard Meat, whilft they are lying in, yet they 
M recover, They have a different way of carrying 
eir Babes to the Church or Miniſter, in Winter or 
unmer. In the Winter they put them in the Sledge, in 
e dummer in their Pannels on the Raindeers Back. In 
e Winter, ſays he, they tye the Babe in a Sledge, in the 
mmer in Pannels on the Raindeers Back. Concerning 
e laſt Torneus ſays the ſame. In the Summer they make 
eof their Raindeers, on both ſides of which they faften 
ir Baggage, and the Children. The Child is not pur 
on 
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Mr. Rheen, name their Children, at their Baptiſm, 
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on the Raiadeers Back, but faſtned to a M 
with Cradle and all, as you (ee in the next gu 
Jans Magnus ſays, they carry them by Baikets on N 
Backs, as is mani feſt from his Words quoted before. 
Draught he hath given us of them repreſents fi 
Woman and a Man, each with two Chilly, 
Wooden Shoos 61 theic Feet, ſo that both roperhert 
travel with four Children; but I am afraid the Fil 
has followed his own Fancy more than he ought wl 
done; for his Baskets have no Reſemblance vo thb 
the Laplanders, who are not acquainted with thel{ 
of Baskets as are carried on their Backs, by-the L 
call'd Aroor Phormio. Their Baskets are not madel 
Wooden Boxes, raiſed upwards from the Bottom, U 
Picture makes them; but rwiſted together in à C 
compaſs, as I ſhew'd you before. When they Ben 
their Children they commonly name them after one 
their neareſt Kinsfolks or Relations. They general, 


one of their next Kinsfo!ks, Lundius ſays, that the 
common Names given to the Boys are theſe; 4 
Matthew, Canute, Fonathan, Nicholas 5 and to the G 
Margeret, Eſſa, Catherine and Sigefrida, ' Samuel | 
obſerves further, that they are mighty fond of pin 
Pagan Names to their Children; ſuch as Thor, Gun 
Finne, Pagge; but that the Miniſters ſtrive, as mud 
in them lies, ro divert them from it. There is an 
thing worth our peculiar Obſervation, that rhey a 
times change their Childrens Names, and inſtead off 
given them at their Baptiſm, give them a Name of | 
deceaſed Friend, whoſe Memory they deſire to pte 
by this means. I: happens frequently, ſays the ſame! 
thor, that they change their Childrens Chriſtian Name, 
they have been Baptized; for if one of their Relw 
whom they have a particular kindneſs for dyes, they yi 
Name to one of their Children. Torneus makes and 
Obſervation of this kind; for he ſays, If the Chia 
happen to be ſeized with any Diſtemper they change 
Chriſtian Name into a Surname, eſpecially if us) 
Boys. If a Male Child happen to fall ill, ſays be! 
change his Chriſtian Name for another, but retain # 
Surname. Though the Lapland Women are ver} ſt 
of Conſtitution, and therefore capable of unde 


great Journeys, and to manage their other Aﬀai 
F 
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abr or ſourteen Days after their Delivery, and though 
hey have appear d ar Church, and been Churched by 
the Mipilter, yet are they look d upon by their Hahands 
Uaclean, till after the expiration of ſ Weeks, ber 
ore which time they never Cohabit together. Ih Lap» 
inders, ſays the ſame Author, have not tht leu Con 
Commerce with their Wives till after fix. Heelys, but 
bok up them as unclean all ths while, though they bane 
en Churobed before. They remove, fays Lundiw, their 
at to another place, as looking upon that, where the 
Woman has lain in, as defiled. So much of their Qhild 
heating; the next is their Education; in which their 
uring challenges the firſt place; this is done by the 
lotbers Milk, there being no other Nurſes uſed in 
Auland. AY the Lapland Women, ſays Sm, Rheem, 
che their own Children; and that not for alittle time, 
ut generally two, nay ſometimes three ar four Years. 
hey commonly give Suck to their own Childres, ſays he, 
metimes two, three or four Tears together. If they are 
labled from ſo doing by Sickneſs ar any other Reci- 
nt, they feed the Child with Raindeers Milk in a 
pon, it being ſo thick, that they cannot ſuck it our of 
Sucking-bortle, as they do in other Places. The Rain- 
i; Milk * ſo thick, ſays the ſame Author, that it cam- 
le given to the Children in a Sucking-bottle, but only in 
Spoon if Neceſſity requires it. Beſides the Mother's 
ilk, they accuſtom them immediately ro Raindeers 
eh, of which they put a piece into their Mourhs, 
t they may ſack the Juice out of ir. They give their 
(dren, ſays he, Raindeers Fleſh to ſuck and draw Nous 
ment from. The next thing is, the rocking the Child 
Cradle to lull it aſleep. Their Cradles are made of 


„ex of a Tree hotlowed, like a ſmall Boat, theſe 
cover wich Leather, and over the Child's Head is 
ewiſe another piece of Leather. They tye the Iafanc 


tis Cradle without any Linnen or other Bed-cloarhs, 
lieu of which they uſe a kind of ſoft and fine Moſs, 
cover it all over with a fine tender Skin of a young 


5 indeer, They lay, ſays Samuel Rheen, their Children 
he | Baikets, made of a hollowed piece of Wood, which they 


& p14 Leather, and over the Child's Head they likewiſe 
Ne 4 Leathern cover: In theſe they tye their Children 
b Fillet, and inflead of Bed-cloaths, uſe in the bot- 

tom 


eum of the Cradle 4 kind red ſeſ Moſs, which 
Plentiful in Lapland; this they do in the Simi 
change it as often as they take the Child out of that 
whict-obey cover on the ſides, and all over the Bai 
the ſoft Skhint of Raindeer. He calls theſe Crag 
kets, which Tam apr to believe miſled the Pai 
laus Magnus, or perhaps Olaus himſelf into an Bite 
they having underſt od, that the Lap/anders c 
Children on their Backs in Baskets, they could 
ine otherwiſe, but that they were ſuch Baade 
— painted them. The Lapland Women, to th 
when they are obliged to carry a Child upon the 
_ they rye it with Cradle and all, like a Snaplich 
their Backs, with irs Head above their Shoul 
which we gave you the Draught in the Chap 
we treated of the Laplanders Garments. But 
Babe is ro be rocked, they faſten the Cradlem 
Rope to the Roof of the Hut, and ſo by toſſing 
one fide to the other lull it aſleep. hen thats 
mind, ſays Mr. Rheen, to rock the. Child am nl 
the Bastet with a Rope from the Roof of the Hula 
move it from one fide to the other, They have Wo 
rain Baubles to pleaſe their Children; thus thays 
Braſs Rings on the Cradle, to make a ging 
They hang, ſays he, Braſs Rings on the Child 
Beſides theſe Baubles, which they uſe inſtead of 
they have alſo ſome other things. which like Bl 
ſerve to put the Child in mind of his Future Sam 
Duty; thut, if he be a Boy, they hang a Bow, 
and a Spear, very artificially made of Raindees 
to his Cradle: F he be 4 Boy, ſays the ſame 
they tye to hy Basket, a Bow, . Arrows or Spear, 
Tin or Raindeers Horn, to intimate, that they ou 
ply themſelves to the uſe of the Bow and Spear. "it it 
Girl, they hang to her Cradle the Wings, Feer al 
of a white Partridge , which they call S»ianipa, al 
the kind of the Lagepus. If it be, Girl, (lays 
He to her Basket the Wings, Feet and Beat of "th 
pus, to ſhew, that Maids ſhou'd be cleanly and wa 
theſe Birds. The Lapland Children gro 
which may be attributed partly to the elde 0 
Climate, partly to their ill nouriſhing Diet, ben 
their Parents are generally of a low ſize t 
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one muſt ſupply that Office himſelf in bis Family. 
planders don't learn any thing by the Inſtrution of 
s, but the Children are by their Parents fitted for all 
bings 4s are uſeful and cuſtomary among them. The 
they carefully Inſtruct in handling the Bow, and 
ng with Arrows at a certain Mark ; for as they 
rmerly beholding to the Bow and Arrows for 
Suſtenance ( the greateſt part of the Laplanders li- 
by Hunting ) ſo to this Day they will not allow 
vys to Eat, before they have hit a certain mark, 
ded they have been but never ſo little exerciſed in 
ing. 5. ſays of them long ago; They are 
from their Infancy to ſhoot with Arrows, and as in 
t time among the Baleares, ſo now a-days among the 
nders, 4 Boy # allowed no Victuali before he has hit 
ark with his Arrow, Samuel Rheen a modern Au- 
peaks to the ſame purpoſe. They oblige their Boys 
t every Day with Arrows at a certain Mark, which 
only a piece of Birch Bark fix d on a long Pole, and 
re no Viftuals given them till they have hit it. Here 
we the Mark expreſsly mention d, vix. a piece of 


be Fathers do chiefly inſtruct their Sons in the ma- 
nt of the Bow and Arrows; for they ſet them 4 
of Bark upon a Pole, which they muſt hit before they 
y Vituals, by which means they become excellent 
men. Olaus Magnus makes particular mention of 
re of their Parents in this kind, and highly exrols 
Dexterity in ſhooting with Arrows; He declares 
to have been an Eye Witneſs of it; when a Lap- 
hit a Farthing, and the Head of a Needle with 
ow, at ſuch a diſtance, as that he could bur juſt 
Theſe are his Words, They are above all very care- 
Inſtrut their Sens in the management of the Bow 
rows, how to hold it, when to lift it higher or lower, 

it aſide, when they are to ſhoot, aud for an 
pement they give tothe Boys a white Girdle, which 
deb admire, and new Bows and Arrews. By this 
hey grow ſo expert, that they will infallibly hit 4 
i, or 4 Needle, at 4 conſideravle diſtance, viz. at 


far 


up, the Parents inſtruct them in what is neceſſary 
em to know; the Fathers the Sons, and the Mo- 
the Daughters; for they have no other Mafters, bur 


tk of Birch, of which he ſays thus in another Paſ- 
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far as they can ſee 5 of this I was my ſelf an Ex8 MU 
1618. when Iwas in that Country. Olay ions in the 


' ſame place, That the Girls are likewiſe exerciſed the ill * 


4 * * 


put this mark to diſtinguiſh it from others, to avoid an 


land Girls, ſays Samuel Rheen, are taught to ma Io 


ſeems to owe its Origine to the Alluſion of getting the 


management of the Bow, fer which reaton he hay i het” 
Cur repreſented rhe Females armed with Bays and 4r. 
rows; but with little probability of Truth, as Jug 
you before, when we treated of their Hunting; cen 
it is, that now a days they do nothing like it. Thy 


Shoes, Gloves, Coats and Harnaſſes for Raingdeer. Thels 
are the Womens Employments among the Lune 
not to ſhoot at a Mark. As the Laplanders rake car 
to inſtruct their Children in every thing which ide 
fire for them to know; So they likewiſe make fan 
Proviſion for their Living. The chiefeſt of which their 
general Cuſtom is to preſent the new born Child wit 
a Doe Raindcer, as ſoon as it is Baptized, provided i 
be a Girl. As ſoon as the yew barn Babe is Baptized 
ſays Tornæus, if it be a Girl, the Parents preſent ler 
She Raindeer Calf, and put her. mark on its Horng, The) 


Contention : So ſoon as the gets rhe firſt Tooth they gin 
her another: Samuel Mien ſpeaks of this Cuſtom, Amory 
other Cuſtoms obſerved by the Laplanders, this. is one, thi 
as ſocn as their Children begin to, breed Teeth, whoener ba 
pens to ſpy-the firſt Tooth coming out, whether it le Ful 
Mother or any other Relation, preſents the. Child. with 
young ſhe Raindeer, which. they, call Pannixcis, i. e f 
Tooth Raindeer. Fohannes Terneus ſays, The Wem 
make this Preſent. The MA/oman who firſt of all ſees the fi 
Tooth in the Childs Mouth, is obliged to make it. a Pre 
of a Reindeer Calf, as we told you before. This Cult 


i 


Teeth, becauſe after that time they require moe (ol 
Food, æmongſt which the Raindeers Fleſh claims t 
Prercgarive. This Raindeer is carefully kept, and! 
Encreaſe preſ:rved for the Child's uſe, as we told you 
fore in the Chapter of Marriages, which is alſo, obſerit 
wich the firſt Raindeer, given to the Child by the! 
rents; nay they alſo preſent the Child with a third, whit 
they call Haddom, i. e. the preſented Raindeer. Jan 
diately after, ſays Samuel Rheen, the Parents give te #0 


Son or Daughter a ſecond ſhee Raindeer, call d by fe 
Waddon 
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waddom, i. e. given. The whole Encreaſe of theſ# Rain- 
ler belong to the Child, and if they-make uſe of any of 
them, or exchange them for Money, Copper, Braſs, Cloaths, 
u fach like, the ſamo is laid by for the Childs uſe. He fays 
inmediavely after, which ſbems this to be nos the ſecond, but 
third Raindeer ; umeſs we ſuppoſe that the Inhabi- 

uns of Torna, give one Raindeer as foon as the Child is 

ited, and the reſt immediately after they diſcover 

te firſt Tooth. And this is the chief care of making 

woyiſions for their Children; if their Parents are De- 

raſed, their Guardians, which are commonly their next 

insfolks, look after theſe = as is practiſed in o- 

der Nations. After the Decraſe of their Parents, ſays 

mens, they chooſe Guardians out of the neareſt Kindred, 

rither Nations do. 


C H A P. XXVII. 


F the Diſeaſes, Death and Burials of the 
Laplanders. 


HE Laplanders, notwithſtanding they undergo a 
great deal of Hardſhip, yet enjoy a great ſhare of 
alth, The Natives, ſays Olaus Petri Ninremus, are ſo 


d Samuel Meen, The Laplanders are of a ſtrong Con- 
uion, being ſeldom afflited with any of. rhoſe Diſtem- 
i which are frequent among other Nations, > They ſcarce 
what Sickneſs is, not ſo much as thoſe. Epidem'cal 
tempers which ſometimes afflict whole Nations. There 
o ſuch thing as putrid or burning Fevers, or the 
zue in Lapland. In Lapland, ſays the ſame Author, 
meet with no burning Fevers or the Plague; nay if 
Comagion be transferred thither, it loſes its Viru— 
J. Oli, Petri Nuurents ſays, Some Tears ago a Pe- 
"al Contagion was tranſported into Lapland, but no 
wir Ad by it, except the Nomen that in Spinning 
eit; for the coldneſs of the Northern Climate ſoon 

e virulent Vapours. Their only Epidemicil 
X 2 Diſtemper 


thful, that they neither have nor want any Phyſicians. 
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Diſtemper is ſore Eyes, which are often the Forerinner 
of Blindneſs z this A attributed to their conſtant firing 
in their Hurts, from their Infancy, which are both Wy 
ter and Summer peſtred with Smoak. Their ord 
Diſe aſe, ſays he, 3s Sore Eyes; for the continual Smuy i 
their Huts, is ſo offenſive to them, that moſt boſe the 
Eye-ſight as they grow old. Eric Plantin attributes th 
cauſe of ir, beſides the Smoak, to the light of the Fi 
The Laplanders, ſays he, grow for the moſt part Bling 
laſt, without queſtion, becauſe from their very Tnfanc il 
fit conſtantly in the Smcak and near the Fire, The (ane 
confirmed by Olaus Petri Niurenius the Elder: Thi 
greateſt Trouble and Miſery is, that they loſe their B 
fight when they grow old; this being a Diſeaſe um 
them than any other Nation. This proceeds from their 
tinual looking upon the Fire from their Infancy, whid 
burns Day and Night, in the Winter and Summer, in| 
midſt of their Huts. (a) They are alſo ſometimes trot 
bled with the Pluriſy, Inflammation of the Lungs, Pair 
in the Back, and Giddineſs in the Head. Mr. E 
Plantin, in his Anſwer to my Letter ſays, Their n 
common Diſtempers are, the Pleuriſy, Pains in the Br 
and Back, and Dizzineſs in the Head. And ſometi 
alſo the Small-Pox ; for he adds, Sometimes they art 
ficted with the Small-Pox. As they are ſubject but 
few Diſtempers, ſo they are Strangers ro Phyſcia 
Their univerſal Remedy againſt Internal Diſtempen 
the Roots of a certain Mos call'd by them Ferth, or | 
want of thoſe, the Stalks of Angelica. Their generd MH“ 
dicine, ſays Plantin, againſt any Internal Diſtempers i 
Root of Moſs, call'd Jerth ; inſtead of which they ſubſti 
in thoſe Places where it grows not, the Angelica, cls 
them Fadna, which is to be found every where. | 
adds the Beavers Kidneys ſteep'd in Brandy. They * eint 
the Angelica in Whey of Raindeers Milk, as I told 
it was their Cuſtom in that Chapter of their Diet. 5 
mue ! Rheen ſays of thie, They uſe it likewiſe for a Miνjið 


— — geen 


(2) Lundins is of Opinion, that the Mountaineers are Þ 
ed by the Violent reffeq ion of the Sun Beams upon tle 
and Snow of the Mountains. 


As 
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Saif the Scurvy , ſays Lumdiu, they drink Raindeers 
Rood ; When they are afflicted with the Tooth-Ach 
(which is bur ſeldom) they make a Tooth-Pick of the 
Wood of a Tree, which has been ftruck with Lightning, 
ith this they pick their Teeth till they Bleed. Againſt 
he Pain in the Back, they anoint themſelves with Grea'e 
of Serpents, or wear Beavers Teeth on the back-fide of 
heir Girdle; others have a Superſtition, that if they 


mn themſelves round extended upon the Ground, the 


in time they hear ir Thunder in the Spring, this Cures 
a the Aches in the Back. When they are afflicted with 
Pains in their Limbs, they apply fired Chips, which 
occaſoning an Ulcer, they pretend by that means to 
draw the viſcous Humour thither, and to mitigare the 
Pain, Their common Remedy is, ſays Plantin, to take fired 
Chips, or the Moſs growing on the Birch-Tree; this they a 
to the Place where the Pain lies; if they bit it right, 
the Moſs will fall off, of it ſelf, and the ſubſequent Ulcer 
moves the Pain, To their Wounds they uſe no other 
Piters, than the Roſin, which the Trees ſwear out. IF 
+) are wounded, ſays he, they apply Roſm inſtead of 4 
Pier, If their Limbs are benummed with Cold, theit 
Riindeers Cheeſe ſupplies them with an Infallible Me- 
ine; they thruſt a red hot Iron into the Cheeſe, and 
oe the Oil, that diſtils from thence, anoint the affect- 
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a Parr, with incredible Succeſs. Some apply the Cheeſe 
e 


r ſelf, cut in thin Slices; If their Limbs be ſpoiled by the 

(id, ſays Olaus Petri, this Cheeſe they cut in thin Slices, 

ond applyed warm is a preſent Remedy. They likewiſe 
il chis Cheeſe in Milk, againſt a Cough, and all other 
Dempers of the Breaſt and Lungs, ariſing from Cold; 
ey drink it Hot. It is alſo a good Stomachick to 
rtifie the Indigeſtion of the Stomach, occaſioned by 
tinking too much Water, Thus Cheeſe, ſays Olaus 
Frtri, is good for the Stomach, when it is ſpoiled with 
ing too much Water. For the reſt, as they are ſel- 
Gm troubled with any Diſtempers, ſo they commonly 
ive to a great Age. As the Laplanders, ſays Samuel 
Veen, are not ſubjett to any dangerous Diſtemp:rs, ſo 
h grow old, even to a great Age. He ſays ſc ne live 
dove a Hundred, bur moſt Seventy, Eighty or Ninety 
tears; notwithſtanding which, they loſe not much of 
leit natural Vigour, being able to traverſe the higheſt 
| | X 3 Moun- 
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Mountains, and thickeſt Woods, and manage all ode 
Affairs as before, neither get they any gray Halxs rillihey 
are very Old; They ſeldom grow Gray, ſays he. do 
moſt of rhe Laplanders Dye rather for Age, than hy 
Diſtemper. But when ever any one is dangerouhl 
either by Age, or ſome Diſtemper, they have ret 
to their Drum, to know whether he will recht 
die, as I have told you before concerning cheir Dm 
Mr. Matthias Steuchius, in his Letter written ro me, k 
theſe Words: I remember, that a certain Laplander nl 
me, that they can by their Drum, know the Hour andng 
ner of Death of the Patient, And Eric Plantin ſay 
They pretend to enquire by their Drum, whether the Pan 
will Live or Dye. After they are farisfied, he cannatlng 
long, if any Pious and good Chriſtians are preſent, th 
exhort the dying Perſon, to think of God and Chriſt 
I was told, ſays Eric Plantin, by an old gray Headed Lu 
lander, who formerſy went to School at Pitha, that thi 
who are well inſtructed in the Chriſtian Religion, uſed ij ex 
hort the Patient to remember God, But ſuch as are n 
great Admirers of the Chriſtian Religion, are careful « 
ly about the Funeral Feaſt, which they begin ſometic 
before the Patient is expired. One Thomas, fays Str 
chius, a rich Laplander, being deſperately Ill, beyond « 
Hopes of Recovery, ſent for his Friends and Relations. Th 
finding him to draw near his end, went to an Inn, wh 
thoſe that travel to Norway and ſempterland, % 
lodae ; there they Nay'd a whole Day, which they ſpent! 
drinking of Strong-Beer and Brandy, the beſt Sacrifice tri. 
could make him, whilſt yet alive, and then returning tu 
Hut, found him Dead. This being an Inſtance of a lat 
Date, gives us {ufficieat reaſon to make due Reſſectio 
upon the juſt Complaints inferred in the introduction 
the Grant of K. Guſtave Adolph for creating a Lapi 
School, where among other Matters he ſays of the 1 
anders: Thoſe which live in the remoteſt Parts, among i! 
Mountains of Norway, if they are Sick, and deſtitute 
Comfort, there being no Body, who adminiſters the & 
crament to them, but in Dye without Conſolation er 4 
ſflutien. He alledges the Reaſon ; Becauſe the Devi! 4 
that nick of Time makes uſe of all his Temptations, iN 
come Maſter of their Souls, viz, The Devil inſinuates in 


them, to neglect all theſe Things, as vain Inventions. 
| | f,-»3. 
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at inſtead of thoſe of their Frlends that are good Chri- 
ns, they ſend for ſuch, 45 take more Care of their 
bily's, than the Salestion of the Sick Perſon. But 
hene vet any of them Dies, let the Diſtemper be what 
; will, they all forſake the Hut, where the Dead Car- 
{ lies ; it being their Opinion, that there is ſomething 
emaining ftill of the Dead (as I told you before) ſuch as 
he ancient Latines calld Maues, and that nor always of 
Benign, but ſometinies of a malignant Nature, which 
nikes them dread any Dead Carcaſs ; They are fearful 
# the Dead, ſays Samuel Rhetn, for no ſorner does any Bo- 
ly che, but they leave the Place the ſame Day. 

They commorily wrap the Corps of the Deceaſed in 
Linnen, if he be Rich, if Poor, in an old Piece of Wool- 
en Cloath, all tound the Body and the Head. They 
up, ſays the ſame Author, ehe richer Sort in Linnen 
hath, not only the Body, but alſo the Head, but the Poor 
tl in courſe Woollent Cloath, cal'd Waldmar. This is the 
atom of thoſe who make Profeſſion of the Chriſtian 
ligion and Rites. Some there are who only cover them 
th their beſt Cloths; of which Mt. Matthias Steuchi us 
ves me an Inſtance related to him by a creditable Per- 
bn, an Inhabitant of the Pariſh of Under/oak;, on rhe 
onfines of Lapland, in his Letter; They cover, ſays he, 
e Corps of the Detenſed; with the beft Cloths he wore 
wen alive, and ſo ſhutt it up in 4 Coffin. The Body is 
id in the Coffin, by one appointed, or hired for that 
prrpoſe, who has a Braſs Ring tied to bis Right Arm, 
mich maſt be preſented to him by the Perſon next of 
Nn to the Deceaſed. When the Corps is to be laid in the 
ſin, ſays Samuel Rheen, the Husband, Wife, Parents or 
hen are obliged fo give a Braſs Ring to him who is to 
it ; which Ring he ties to bis Right Arm. This Ring 
e wears as a preſervative againſt the Harm which might 
e otherwiſe | wh to him by the Menes of the Deceaicd ; 
mach is the Reaſon he continues it there, till after the 
burial, becauſe, as 1 ſuppoſe, they then believe the 
ne to be appeaſed, or fefs diſturbed ; which was alſo 
de Opinion of the antient Greeks and Romans. They are 
ized, ſays the ſame Author, ts wear this Ring till the 
Urs be Buried, for fear they ſhould come to any harm in 
nean while, The Coffin is commonly made of a 
.ywed Stock of a Tree, The Coffin, ſays he, is made of 
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the Trunk of 4 Tree, hollowed out : And Eric Plantin, 4 
hollowed Tree furniſhes them with a Coffin. Thoſe tha 


dwell in the Barren Mountains, near Norway, where 


have no Wood, make uſe of their Sledge, ld 
inſtead of a Coffin, in which they lay the Dead hu; 


In thoſe Places, ſays Eric Plantin, where they live at the 


own Diſcretion, they lay the Dead Corps in a Sledge eil. 
Akia. In antient Times they uſed to Bury them in the 
firſt Place they thought convenient, but eſpecially in the 


Woods. Before they embraced Chriſtianity, ſays Tine 
and for ſome Time after, they Buried their Dead ina Wal 
And ſo they do to this Day, if they live at a grea d 


ſtance from any Church, and Bury them with Sledge ao 


all, only throwing ſome Earth upon them. Some « 
uſed to Bury the Body alone under the Ground, ſays Er 
Plantin, 2 thoſe dwelling among the barren lch 
where they have no Wood. Some are fo careful *Y 
the Sledge with the Dead Carcaſs, with Stocks of T 
both below, and above, and on all Sides, ro preſen 
them the longer from Putrefaction, and to prevent it 
being torn to Pieces by the wild Beaſts: Some, fays ht 
(eſpecially the Wood Laplanders, who abound in Hud)! 
Stocks of Trees, below, above, and on every Side of 
Sledge, to preſerve it from Putrefaction, and to keep tl 
wild Bea s from it. Some pur the Corps in a Cave, tl 
entrance of which they ſtop up with Stones, as Mr. St 
chius tells me; They lay, ſays he, the Corps in a Cn 
which they cover. with Stones, But what Penceru tel 
us, viz. Thar they Bury their Dead under the H 
hearth, thereby to avoid the Vexations of the M 
is a thing not known nor heard of in Lapland: 41 
Nation, ſays he, is terribly afraid of, = often troubl 
by the Manes of their deceaſed Kindred, they pretend 
prevent thi by burying them under their Fire-hearths. 

is their only Remedy againſt the frightful Vexations | 
Devils; which if they obſerve, they are freed from it 
Apparitions ; if not, they are always troubled with 
Shadows of their Deceaſed Friends, They are ſo far in 
Burying their Dead under the Fire-hearth, that they 
ther remove them at a great diſtance. It is worth 0 
Obſervation, that the Laplanders (eſpecially thoſe v 
are leſs Religious) lay with the Dead Carcaſs in the Ci 
fin, a Hatchet, Flint and Steel. They give for 4 : 
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That fince they are ro wander thro dark Places, 
ey ſhall want Light, in which they may be aſſiſted by 
e Flint and Steel; and to open themſelves the way to 
yen, thro the Woods, where they lye Buried, 
ll ſtand-in need of a Hatchet. They lay in the Coffin, 
5 Steuchius, a Hatchet, a Piece of Steel to ſtrike Fire 
th, and a Flint. When I ask'd him what they meant by 
le Hatchet and Flint, he anſwered, that it was their Opi- 
im, the Deceaſed would on the Day of Fudgment want 
bght to conduct him to the Manſion of the Bieſſed ; and 
hat the better to make his way, he might cut down ſuch 
Treet 43 were in his way, with the — ſo that by Fire 
ad Iron they were to paſs to Heaven. This is what they 
lledge of late Years, fince they have been taught the 
Reſurrection of the Dead on the 2 But 
cording to my Opinion, this has à very antient 
perſtition in thoſe Parts. For I have ſeen at the Lord 
Hoh Treaſurers Steno Bielke, a Steel and Flint, which 
rs dug up a few Miles from Vyſal, which that it had 
been buried there ever ſince the Times of Paganiſm, 
both the Place and Tomb did ſufficiently teſtiſie. It is 
teyond all queſtion, that it was the Opinion of the an- 
tient Pagans, that the way leading to the Manſions of the 
Bleſſed, was very Dark, which might take the more 
with the Laplanders, who are involved in long Dark- 
dels, in this northern Climate. Neither is there any 
great Riddle in the Hatcher, it being a general Cuſtom 
eto Bury the Arms of the Deceaſed with them, among 
which the Hatchet is one of the chiefeſt in Lapland. 
ol, Peeri is of Opinion, that the modern Laplanders 
i theſe Things in the Coffin, becauſe they believe that 
Mevery one ſhall be in the ſame Function he was in before, 
er the Reſurrection. They Bury, ſays he, a Tinder-Box, 
„ and Arrows, with the dead Carcaſs, becauſe after the 
ReſurreAtion he is to follow the ſame Employment, Lundius 
kys, they alſo add ſome Victuals; this is the Cuſtom of 
boſe, who are leſs obſervant of the Chriſtian Rites, and 
lye at a conſiderable diſtance from any Chriſtian Church- 
8. For the reſt, they carry their dead Corps to the 
Churches, and near the Church ; ro which the Prieſts 
olige them as much as they can; The Miniſters, lays 
Flantin, preſs them very hard, to bury their Dead near the 
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Churches, He adds, That ſome among them We de 
a· days og Ambitious to have their Dead Burted wert 
ly in the Chutch-yard, but alſo in the Church; wit 
they purchaſe with Mony. But it is no eae mg 
find a Grave-Digger among the ——— unleſs ke 
miſerable poor Fellow, who muſt be hired to thiyYg 
After they are come to the Church-yard, the Diffielly ij 
to have the Grave dug, for nos Laplandet, that it worth b 
Thing will do it, ſo that they are forced to hire à Shed 
they can meet with One, of elſe ſome very poor Liblid 
Then they Bury the Dead Body, according to tie 
ſtian Rite, conducted thither by the Mourners, 50 
pear all ifi their worſt Cloths. Thoſe that follow theC, 
to the Grave, ſays Torneus, put their worſt Cliili 
What is moſt worth raking notice of, is, that they k 
the Sledge, in which the Deceaſed has been care, 1 
all-his Cloths in che Church-yard. They carry, fays t 
ſame Author, all the bad Cloths in which the Dittdfel lh 
to the Grave in the Church-yard , where they leute tl 
together with the Sledge, in which they carried the bhi 
He ſays all his Cloths, viz. thoſe he lay in tft, the Ne 
and Ruggs, and his wearing Apparel. Theſe ate & 
ried to the Grave, for fear, as I ſuppoſe, left ſotntchi 
that might prove hurtful and mortal to others, ift 
ſhould be uſed, ſhould remain in them. Ar faſt rhey co 
to the funeral Feaſt, viz. the third Day after the Buri 
The chief Diſh here is the Fleſh of the ſame Rainde 
that carried the Corps to the Sepulcher. Three D. 
ter the Burial, ſays Samuel Rheen, they hill the Raindt 
which carried the Deceaſed Perſon to the Church-yard, ll 
they cat with their Kindred and Relations in Memory oft 
Deceaſed, He tells us, who are the Gueſts at this Fes 
to wit, the neareſt Relations and Kindred. They tt 
particular Care to keep all the Bones, which are lat 
up in a Box, and Bury them under Ground. If they d 
parchaſe any Brandy, upon this Occaſion, they ate (if 
to Drink to the Memory of their Deceaſed Friend; th 
they call Saligavin or the Vine of the Bleſſed ; by wii 
I ſuppoſe they underſtand the Wine that is DranK,in W 
mory of him, who is reckoned to enjoy Eternal Bleffng 
af:er his departure out of this Life; which the before 
mentioned Mr. Thomas his Friends Drank wü de “ 
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dive ; according to Stenchit his Letter. (a) They 
ten upon the Wooden Box, in which the Raindeers 
nes are ſhut up, a kind of an Image, ſometimes big- 
ſometimes leſſer, according to the Size of the De- 
ed Perſon. They make a Wooden Image, ſays Samuel 
en, which they faſten upon the Box; it is bigger or leſ- 
| according to ne ee of the Party Deceaſed. And 
as much of their Funeral Ceremonies, except that ſome 
the richer Sort keep ſuch an Annual Feaſt, in Memo- 
ol the Deceaſed, in the ſame manner, as has been juſt 
ww deſcribed. The ſaid Author gives this Account of 
If the deceaſed Perſon has been Rich, they Sacrifice to 
is Memory every Tear ſome Raindeer, perhaps for two or 
hee Tears after bis Death ; and Bury the Bones as we 
{you before, Where it is to be obſerved, that they 
an't kill theſe Raindeer on the account of the Feaſt on- 
but alſo for Sacrifices, the Bones being to be made 
Offering to the Manes of the Deceaſed Perſon; as we 
N you before. From whence ir alſo appears, that the 
glanders Moura a conſiderable time for their Dead 
nends ; eſpecially for their Husbands, Wives or Chil- 
n, They Mourn, ſays Plantin, long and vehemently for 
ir Husbands, Wives or Children. Tho' their Mourn- 
is kept within their own Breaſt, and not made to ap- 
ar by any external Signs, as in their Cloths, which are 
e ame either with or without Mourning. They wear, 
ys he, no Mourning Cloths, We will now come to their 
tieritances, or the Diviſion of their Goods, after Death; 
Ir the Laplanders are alſo provided with Riches and 
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(a) Iundias makes the following Obſervation upon this Head: 
at they cover the Place where the Bones are Buried with 
00d firſt, and afterwards with Stones; and that at the Fu- 
al Feaſt they dip a Finger in the Brandy, and by way of 
Dation, touch their Faces with it When they begin to be 
elo, they ſpeak much in Praiſe of the Deceaſed, rehearing 
good Qualities 3 as that he was an active and judicions Per- 
of great Strength, and mindful of his Buſineſs. That he 
Untained à good Underſtanding; in his Family, and was a good 
her to his Children; that at laſt he was very skilſul in the 
rum, and that he was back d by a powerful Genius (which 
' all Sweje) ſuch a one as would never leave him in the 
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Goods, which conſiſts chiefly in Cattle, Plate, Copps 
Braſs-Veſſels, and ſuch like. The chiefeſt Richer of 
Laplanders, ſays Samuel Rbeen, conſiſis in moveable Gy 
Viz. Raindeer, Plate, Mony, Copper, Braſs and Cloth, | 
the Raindeer are their main Stock, there being (y 
Laplanders who have from 100 to 1000. They q 
many Laplanders, ſays the ſame Author, who keep « ty 
dred, nay a Thouſand and more Raindeer. Olaus My 
mentions no more than half the Number: Some | 
Inhabitants, ſays he, have 10, 15, 30, 70, nay, wo 
500, which are led to Paſture by thoſe who guard 
But Buræus in his M. S. makes the Number mud 
ger. Orywein, ſays he, had ſuch a multitude of Raink 
that he himſelf did not know their Number. One ln 
Joſtin ſtole a Hundred of them, without being miſſed. hi 
for thisereaſon it is, ſays Lundius, that the Mountznee 
are accounted the richeſt, not only becauſe they 
more Laborious, bur becauſe the Mountains farniſh the 
with more plenty of Paſture for their Raindeer, | 
des that their Situation betwixt Norway and the H 
Laplanders opens them a way to Traffick. What i | 
common uſe they either keep in Publick, or elſe ly 
up in their Store Houſes, as I told you before; 
their Plate and Money they bury under Ground ; WM... 
place where it is laid they call Raggas. They put 
firſt in a Wooden Box, and this again in a Braſs Ren 
over which they lay a Board, and thus cover it wi, 
Earth and Moſs, the better to hide it from the fight 
People. Theſe Laplanders, ſays Samuel Rheen, wha lil, 
good ſtore of Money and Plate, bury it under Ground, ni... 
they call Roggai or the Hole; they do it thus: They tat 
large Copper or Braſs Kettle, this they put in the Gru 
and within it a Wooden Box, with a Bag in it, in wh 
the Plate or Money is kept; they cover it at laſt with wi 
en Boards, over which they lay Earth and Moſs, that 
thing may be perceived to be hid there. This they do 
ſecrerly, that neither their Wives or Children know a0 
thing of it; ſo that if they happen to dye ſuddenly i 
never found. But of what Goods they leave bet! 
them, if they are moveable the Brother takes two third 
and the Siſter one; according to the Conſtitution 
Sweden. They thus divide their Fathers Inheritance, fi 


he, that according to the Swediſh Laws, the Brother h 
| | | * 
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\ thirds, and the Siſter one. In this Diviſion however 
not intended, firſt the Tooth Raindeer, and ſecondly 
other Raindeer preſented ro the Child by the Pa- 
ts, with their whole Encreaſe, amounting ſomerimes 
a confiderable number. bat was preſented them by 
„Parents in their Infancy is exempted from the Divi- 
s, ſays the ſame Author, and ſoon after, Each Child 
—— Raindeer preſented to him by the Parents at the 
ine of the diſcovery of the firſt Tooth, with their Encreaſe, 
at their real Eſtate, ſuch as Grounds, Lakes, Hills, and 
ich like, are not divided betwixt the Children, but 
ach Sexes have an equal right in them, to make uſe of 
for their Benefir. Thoſe things that are not Moveables, 
{ys he, ſuch as Grounds, Lakes, Hills, or Rivulets are not 
vided 2 the Children; but the Siſter as well as the 
Inther inbabit their Father's and Mother's Poſſeſſions, 
lich they look upon as their own, whether they be Woods, 
ll or Waters, near which their Parents uſed to dwell be- 
ze, This is nor barely a Cuſtom, but Eſtabliſhed and 
dunded upon the Diviſion of Lapland by King Charles 
by vertue of which each Family has its peculiar 
lotments of Grounds, Lakes, Woods and Hills aſſign d 
dem; for which they are obliged to pay an equal Tri- 
ute, as we told you before, which is, as I ſuppoſe, 
be true reaſon why theſe Allotments muſt remain undi- 
ded ro the Family; conſidering they are not their own 
Poſſeſions without reſtriction, but they hold them from 
ie Crown of Sweden, for their uſe only, in conſiderati- 
n of which they pay the yearly Tribute. Bur this 
matter having been treated of before, we need not inſiſt 
ther upon it here. 
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Of the Four Footed Domeſtick Createres i 
Laplanders. 5 


Having ſpoken at large of rhe Inhabitants of 
their Inclinations and Manners, we muſt now my 
ceed ro ſome other Matters worth our Obſervatim; 
mong which the four Leg d Creatures ought 10: hater 
firſt place, ſome of theſe they have here, that ate n 
be mer wich among other Neighbouring Nations: 4% 
theſe are provided with ſome not ra be found in 
as the Laplanders have ſame that are common bath 
them and other Nations. Lapland affords no Hale 
Aſſes, Oxen, Sheep or Goats ; Horſes eſpecially 
don't put the leaſt value upon, as being uſeleſs in thet 
Country. Oxen, Sheep and Goats they ſometimes bu 
in Norway, for their Fleſh, Wool and Skins ſake; bu 
they keep them only for one Summer, and kili them: 
gainſt Winter, as has been ſhewn before. The only for 
Legg'd Beaſts proper to Lapland, which is no where el 
to be found (except in the moſt Northern Town) is 
Raindeer, which therefore will deſerve our molt pes 
liar Obſervation. Peucerus gives it the Name of Tami 
De decinal the reaſon of which I am not able to guels at; his Wor 
: are theſe; The Laplanders din t apply themſelves to till 
the Ground, or feeding of Cattle, except the Tarandi 
which they uſe in their Sledges in the Winter, upon ti 
frozen Rivers and Snow. It we compare the Tarands 
as deſcribed by Pliny, with the Raindeer, we (hall fi 
but a very ſlender Reſemblance betwixt them. For t 
Tarandus is of the bigneſs of an Ox, with a larger H 
4 than a Stagg, and ruff long Hair like a Bear, which 
can change into what colour he pleaſes. But nothin 
like this is to be met with in the Raindeer, as we (ht 
ſee anon. Neither are Geſnerus and his Followers in d 
Pliz. I. 8. right, who make it to be a Compoſition of two dive 
Species. Who firſt introduced the name of RN 
Jam not able to dererm ne. Neither Herberſtein n0 
Fiesler are the Authors of it, neither Damian, becaul 
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call it Rhen, Reem and Rengi, I am apt ta believe, 
lu Magnus Was the firſt Inventer of it; becauſe he 
xs us irs Erymolagy thus, Thex were cal'd Rangifer 
their Harnaſſes. And in another Paſſage, The Bea/? 
ugifer, 1 ſo call d far awo Reaſons, farſt becau/e it car- 
its | 
ly, becauſe the Collar and, Harneſs, by which it draws 
Sledge in the Winter, are in their Native Tongue call d 
ucha and Techa. As far as I can gather from theſe 
ords, he was either the firſt Author of the Latin Word 
this Beaſt, or any other before him; He tells us, that 
y were call d Rangifers, quad ferant ramos, i. e. Horns, 
qud ferant ranchos, or Wooden Collars round their 
ecks, by which means they draw the Lapland Sledges 
the Winter. But this laſt Derivation is abſalutely 
ſe, becauſe they make no uſe of theſe Raxchas or Col- 
3 when they put their Raindeer in the Sledge. And from 
mus and Ferrea does not ariſe Rangifer, but Ramfer. 
d ſuppoling the Word Rami to be interpreted Horns, 
s Erymology would nor be peculiar and applicable 
ly to the Razndeer, but to other Beaſts alſo, whereot 
x true Etymology ought to be ſuch as diſtingwſhes this 
t from others: Wherefore if Olaus himſelf was not 
ürit Inventer of this Word (which I much queſtion, 
cue he does not bir its proper Der. vation) but mer 
h it in ſe me other Author; I am apt to imagine it to 
derived from the Word Rangs and Feræ, i. e. a wild 
at call'd Rungij; with a Dipthongue, by the Swedes, 


d in their Tongue Rengi. Here you ſee both Rang: 
u Rengi, or as I ſuppole Rengi, a Word very. well 
own in Sweden, What he ſays in their, i. e. the Lap- 
% Tongue is nor ſo, for they call, it Heri or Puatze, 
that it is no Lapland, but a Smediſh Word. The 
des call it likewiſe Rheen, which Herberſtein ſays, He 
related that theꝝ had large Herds of Staggs, as we have 
xn, which the Narvegians call Rheen, There is no 
lerence betwixt the Norway and Swediſh Tongues in 
le Parts; ſo that Jiegler is faln into the ſame Error. 
en he ſays, The Laplanders hæve no Hoſes, but in 
bend tame uncertain wild Beaſt call'd, by them, Rhecn, 
ic L uE do not call it thus, but the Swedes. and 
Norvegians, 


© +* a = — 
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Horns on the Head like Qalen Branches; Se- , 26. 


main it is that Scaliger calls it Renger. And Damian Exc. 108. 
5 Inſtead of Horſes they make uſe of à certain Beaſt, p. 2. 
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Norvegians, But why tlie Swedes call it Rheen, is Uh 
ro be determined, as the Erymology of Rengi or | 
gifer. Some derive ir from running; but Ne whi 
fignifies running in Sweden, is writ with a ſhort e, ad 
double n; whereas Rheen has but one » and a dw 
ee: Some have fetch't irs pany from the Cleay 
of this Beaſt, becauſe when ir is kill'd no Excrexs 
are found in the Bowels. Fohn Bureus in his M.$ 
When they kill the Raindeer they find no Excrement in | 
Bowels, from whence it is called Reen. Olaus Pem g 
plies it to the external part of the Body. Reen, (api 
ſignifies clean; and indeed this Beaſt n ſo ; for you ſr 
the leaft Durt about it in the Winter. But howerer 
be it ſeems the Word is of a much later date tha 
Beaſt ir ſelf, which has been known a long time beſ 
The firſt who mentions it is Paulus Warnefried, firms 
Diaconus, who lived about the Year 1270. Theſe arl 

Lib. 1.c.8, Words, They have à certain Beaſt there, not unlike a big 
de geſt. of the Shin of which I have ſeen a Coat made, reachin 
Longob. longer than down to the Knees, ſuch as they tell us the 
tebini wear. No queſtion but he ſpeaks here of th 
kind of Coats, call'd by the Laplanders Mudd, made 
Raindeers Skins, which they ſay are wore by the Sei 
bins, or Scritefermi, of which there is no doubt but thi 
are the ſame that were afterwards call'd L aplanders. 
farther makes this Beaſt not unlike a Stagg, which! 
this reaſon can be nothing elſe bur the Raindeer. 

Herberſtein calls them Herds of Sraggs. And Dani 
ſays, They have the = and Horns of Staggs. Butt 
they are not unlike a Stagg, yer is there ſome differet 
berwixt them. For firſt of all the Raindeer is lay 
They are a kind of Staggs, ſays Olaus Magnus, but m 
taller ; which tho' ir be contradicted by ſome, yet } 
ſtenius confirms it, relying upon the Authority of 4 
tus, who ſays ; They are like a Stagg, but larger; ad 
ſays Herbeſtein, viz. That they are ſomething larger f 
our Staggs ; where it is to be obſerved, that there | 
confiderable difference betwixt Sraggs, thoſe with br 
Horns, ſuch as are molt frequent in the North, be 
not ſo big as the reſt. Beſides there is a great dl 
rence, to ſpeak of their bulk, and of their tallneſs: Þ 
tho' the other Stags are taller than the Raindeer, by N 
ſon of their long and ſmall Legs, they come not" 
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hem in bulk. Beſides that the Raindeer has one Horn 
more, vi. three in all. Their two biggeſt Horns, ſays 
dla, are in the ſame place where the Staggs have theirs, 
des which, they have a leſſer one in the midſt of the 
tad, with ſmaller tacks, wherewith they defend themſelves 
gunſt their Enemies, eſpecially the Wolves, This is alſo 
ncradicted by ſome, but without reaſon, becauſe they 
id not take Olaus's Words right; for his meaning is 
«as if this was a ſeparate Horn, differing only from 
e reſt in bigneſs ; bur elſe of the ſame Kind, as the | 

zinter has fooliſhly repreſented it; his meaning was, Lib. 7. 

hat they had a Branch ſprowting from both the great c. 27. 

oms, bending forward with Tacks, and appearing 

ke a third; and thus many Raindeer have their Horns; 

xr they have two Horns branching out backwards like 

Capps, from whence ſprouts forth a third Branch to the 

pidit of the Forchead ſomewhat leſſer than the other 

0, but reſembling them ſo near both in ſhape and o- 

wiſe, that it might be taken for a third Horn. Moſt 

nerally each of the two great Horns ſend forth ſuch 

mall Branch, which joyn together in the Forehead, ſo 

at they appear like four Horns in all, viz. two turn- 

vg backwards like Staggs, the other two bending down 

o the Forehead, which is peculiar to the Raindeer. Le- , 
ius has likewiſe made this Obſervation, when ſpeak- - 

og of the Raindeer, he ſays thus: Thy contend with 

te Stagg for ſwiftneſs, but are leſs in bulk, being aiſo 

Uinguiſhed from them by a double row of Horns, Where 

e ſpeaks of two backward, and two others bending 

rward, as is evident from the Figure, in which the 

anter, however, has not expreſt the whole as ir ought 
be, as my Draught made to the Life will ſhew anon. 
Ibertus Magnus aſſigns them three pair of Horns, which 
to be taken in the ſame ſenſe. Fonſtonius ſays of them; 
ns Beaſt carries three rows of Horns upon his Head, each 
liſting of two, which makes the Head ſeem buſhy, the two 
geſt ſtand in the ſame place where the Staggs have them, 
u of the ſame bigneſs, being ſometimes five Cubits ling. 
th 25 Tacks, Beſides theſe they have two leſſer ones be- 
irt both, with ſharp pointed Tacks ; and two more ſtand- 
x out in the Forehead like two Horns, wherewith they de- 
2 themſelves. Albertus ſpeaks nothing but truth in 
Ke, becauſe ſome Raindeer have two Horns turning 
Y back- 
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backward, two leſſer ones ſtanding upright" 
other little ones bending forward, each haz hu 
Tacks, but ſprouting altogether from the grit M 
two pair of lefſer ones, being only Branches Widyi 
to the great Horns, which turn backward lie e 
Staggs, according to the Draught given by ne 
his XX XVI Cut, under the title of the Ad1irable ig 
tho rhe Painter has added ſome things wiich y 

foreign to the matter. | 
Theſe are but ſeldom met with, thoſe with ts 
Horns much oftner, and with four commonly. Wy 
be u 


o 
- 


have ſaid hitherto concerning their Horns, th 
derſtood of the Buck Raindeer ; for the Doe 
Horns, and fewer Branches. The Buck, ſays Tm 
bas large and broad Horns, the Doe leſſer. And it i 
ſervable in both Sexes, that the Tacks of their Nor 
don't turn backward like thoſe of the He or She Go 
neither are they oppoſite to one another, like 'as You k 
in the Stagg and Elk, bur ftand out forward like 'thi 
of the Roebuck and Fallowdeer. The Raindeers Hon 
have alſo this peculiar, that they are often covered wit 
a kind of Wooll. Damian a Goes has made thi O0 
vatich of them, Their Horns, ſays he, ave covered with 
kind of Wool, which is chiefly to be obſeryed after i 
Horns are caft, and begin to ſhoot again. In the Syrin 
ſays Olaus Petri, new Horns begin to ſprout forth, be "+ 
ſoft and woolly, and full of Blood within. When they am 
to their full growth the Wool vaniſhes. There is aloe 
ther difference betwixt the Raindeer and Stagg, that 
firſt has much ſhorter and thicker Feet and Hoof 
ſembling thoſe of Bulls. Olaus ſays they are round, at 
ſo are thoſe of Oxen or Bulls. Nature, ſays he, d 
ftowed round Hoofs upon them, which are cleft.” "When p. 
Raindeer walks the Joints of their Feet make a noile, WR: , 
the claſhing of Flints, or cracking of Nuts, as Daw: 
expreſſes it very well, a thing likewiſe peculiar to 
Raindeer. He ſays thus, hen they walk ( whettr 
ſwift or flow pace) you hear a kind of noiſe like the ful 
of Nuts in the Foints of thetr Legs, Olaus Magnus mal 
likewiſe mention of ir, They make, ſays he, ſach « w 
and ratling with their Feet and Hoofs, that you "th be 
them before you ſee them. Laſt of all, they have 1 din 
rent Colour from the Staggs, more inclining 1's - 
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beſides that they are White, not only under the Belly, 
bat alſo under the Hanches and Shoulders. Which 
makes Damian compare them rather ro an Aſs than a 
Stagg. In bigneſs and colour, ſays he, they reſemble an 
iſs, And Fiegler, With rough Hair like an 4/5, Bur 
or what reaſon Olaus Magnus attributes a Main to this 
beaſt, I cannot gueſs; It has a Main, ſays he, like 4 
ſe, They have indeed, eſpecially under their Necks, 
bong and rough Hair, ſuch as the Goats and ſome other 
rearures have; but which bear not the leaſt reſ.m- 
lance to a Horſe's Main. It is farther worth taking 
atice of, that tho they are clefr, they don't chew. They 
bave, lays Tornans, cleft Hoofs, yet don't chew. And, 
kat, inſtead of the Bladder of the Gall, they have a 
lack Paſſage in the Liver. They are without Gall, ſays 
e ſame Author, inſtead of which there is a ſmall Paſſage 
1 their Liver, of -a blackiſh colour, but not of bitter 
uf, as commonly | the Gall is, I have given you here 
e Draught of this Beaſt, as it was taken by my ſelf to 
ke Life. ( 4) IF 


(4) The before mentionnd Voyage to the North give; us 
s ſhort Deſcription of the Raindeer : Their Horns are as 
ng as thoſe of the Staggs, but turning more backward, and 
th fewer Tacks 3 they appear in Colour like the Stagg, but 
ce ſo big; with cleft Hoofs, not unlike an Ox; they live 
iefly upon Moſs. And not long after; Being bread in the 
ountry of the Borandians, and obſerved that the Rainde-r 
re were bigger than thoſe we had ſeen in Lapland: We 
ed our Guide, whether they were alſo ftronger ? rnto 
lich he anſwered, res, and that thoſe Raindeer could draw 
d Perſons, whereas thoſe of Lapland would draw but cne 5 
L we found afterwards their Sledges fitted for two Per- 
k b 
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is Creature does naturally belong to the wild Beaſts, 
nd there are vaſt quantities of the wild kind found to 
is Day in Lapland, many of which the Laplanders, or 
teir Anceſtors have made tame by degrees. FTiegler 
ys very well, They have no Horſes, but in lieu of them, 
ome 4 certain wild Creature call d by them Rheen. Thoſe 
at are bred of a tamed Raindeer are actually tame 
nes, and fir for any ſervice at home, of which you 
way ſee vaſt Numbers feeding in Herds, through all 
pland. There is alſo a third kind, betwixt a wild and 
ume one, as being bred of both. For, as Samuel 
pe tells us, and we have ſhewn you before, they are 
ſed at Rutting time, to carry abroad the tame Does, the 
errer to catch the wild ones; whence it comes to pals, 
t thoſe Does produce ſometimes that third fort, call'd 
yy the Laplanders Kattaigiar or Peurach, being bigger 
ad ſtronger than the reſt, and 1 more pro- 
wer for drawing the Sledge. Thoſe, lays Samuel Rheen, 
ed up of a wild Raindeer Buck, and a tame Doe, they 
il Kattaigiar, they grow tall and ſtrong, and are fitteſt 
the Sledge. He ſays they retain ſomewhar of their 
atural Wildneſs, will be very refractory and kick ar 
im that ſits in the Sledge: hen they begin to be Head- 
hung they kick againſt thoſe that are in the Sledge. The 
ly thing they have to do in this caſe is, to overturn the 
edge, and lay themſelves under it, till the raging fit 
{ the Beaſt is over; for they are very ſtrong, and nor 
be ruled by Blows, whilſt they are in the Sledge. 
ſihannes Torneus, ſpeaking of this kind, ſays, They are 
uch more refractory than the others. Their Rutting time 
about St. Matthew's Day, in Autumn. About St. Mat- 
bew Day, ſays Samuel Meen, towards Autumn, the Rain- 
ker go 4 Rutting, in the ſame manner as Staggs do, and 
f any of the Bucks be kill'd about that time, their Fleſh 
ells as rank asan old Goat, which is the reaſon the 


fords them good Food, as I have ſhewn, before. The 
des ( call'd by the Laplanders Waiiar ) are big Forty 
Vecks. and Calve abont May, when they can recruit 
demſelves with freſh Graſs, and the Sun. The Does, 
ys he, go with Young Forty Weeks, and commonly Calve 
aut St, Philip's Day, or the third Day of May, which 

A I they 


4þlanders ſeldom kill them during that Seaſon ; but at 
her times, when their Fleſh is very well taſted, and 
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they call the Maſs of the Croſs 3 or about 87. Bits 6 
Se. Urban's Day, which they call Camepuge. They bring 
but one a piece. The old one, ſays Olam Petri, . w 
more than one at a time. However they are ſuch 
Breeders, that of a Hundred ſcarce Ten mils; Thy 
Barren ones are call'd by a peculiar Name No th 
Barren Does, ſays he,they call Roanz ; and theſe heut 
exceeding Fleſhly and Plump, againſt Autumny u 
they had been Fatted, when they generally ' kill db 
After they have Calved they bring up their young. 
without Doors. The Raindeer Fawns, ſays he, | ate 
riſh'd with the old Does Milk, and are never Houſed, 
ther does the great Multitude breed the leaſt Conf 
for each Doe knows her own Calf, and the Calf rhe Die 
both by Sight and their Voices. The Fawns always f 
their Does, and they know onejanother by their Neighing, 
that in a Herd of ſeveral! Hundred Raindeer, 45 . 
knows their Fawns, and they their Does, and that f 
times two or three Tears after. When they are grown 
a little, they feed upon Graſs, Leaves, and ſuch Hert 
as grow in the Mountains; though at the ſame time 
will ſuck their Does, if they can come at them; k 
ſome will ſuck till rhe old Doe has brought forth att 
ther; for this reaſon the Laplanders, who are coyewi 
of the Raindeers Milk, faſten a ſharp or pointed pied 
of a Stick to the Fawns Noſe, which pricking the« 
Does Tetts, as the young one is ſucking, makes her ki 
it back. The Fawrs are at firſt of a reddit Cola 
The Fawns, ſays Ternsus, are of a reddiſh Colour. Ab 
St. Fames's they begin to turn blackiſh, The Fawns off 
Raindeer, ſays Samuel Rheen, are at firſt of a' yellm 
Coleur, inclining to red; about St. James's they caſt ou 
Hairs, inſtead of which come black ences. Torn por 
they turn not Black, but to a Hair Colour, 4 
St. James's, ſays he, they caſt their Hair, and others} doſe 
in their flead, of a Hair Coltur. By which he u 
ſtands that Colour which is betw:zr a Brown 
Black. Lundius ſays, Thar the young ones are at Wy” : 
no bigger than a large Cat, only that they have Io 
and ſtropger Limbs, for they can run and follow the d 
Doe with incredible Swiftneſs in three Days. Tit 
come ro their full growth in the fourth Yearof 6 
Age: When, as Olaus Petri ſays, the Raindeer comes u 
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all Growth and Strength, and is fit for Buſmeſs. Each 
ear they change their Names, the firſt they are call d 
the Laplanders, Mees; the ſecond Rach; the third 
wfe ; the fourth Reſart. Bur afterwards they ſtile 
ele Nanu t0k pu, i. e. without a Name; and if a Buck 
iruas, according to Fohannes Tornew ; for Samuel 
een calls him Heri. When they are come to their full 
cowth and Strength they are tamed, and ſome accuſtom- 
xd to the Sledge, and thoſe they ſtile Vajomberks, others to 
wry Burthens, which they call Lykamberks; according to 
auu:! Rheen, the firſt fignifies as much as a Draught Rain- 
rer the laſt a Pack Raindecr. Thoſe defign'd for Drudgery, 
re commonly Guelt, to make them rhe more tractable. I: 
i; 4 very mild and uſeful Creature, ſays Olaus Petri, eſpe- 
ally if he be Guelt ; for the Bucks are ſomewhat Mild and 
aaſtreng. They gueld them as ſoon as they are a Year 
Id. Immediately after the firſt Tear they gueld the young 
Vindeers, ſays the ſame Author. This is performed by 
r Laplanders, by ſqueezing or biting their Genital Vel- 
th with. their Teeth. The Rainaeer deſſgu d for Labour, 
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Maſeulate them by biting their Nerves, near the Genitals, 
ich their Teeth, Thole which they keep for Breeding 
re call'd by them Serri, but thoſe they don't preſerve in 
ich great Numbers as they do the Does; for Twenty 
bucks are ſufficient for a Hundred Does, as the ſame 
uthor rells us, the laſt of which furniſh chem with 
Milk, Cheeſe, and young Ones. Both Men and Women 
lk them on their Knees, with one Hand, holding in 
te other the Pail. Sometimes they tie them to a Stake 
philſt they Milk them, ſometimes looſe, commonly a- 
our two or three a Clock in the Afternoon, and never 
ore than once a Day; the reſt being allowed for the 
uckling of their Fawns; and it is obſervable, that 
ole who are ſuck d by their young Ones, give more 
li than thoſe who have none. Thoſe Raindeer Does, 
ys the ſame Author, whoſe Fawns are either dead or kill'd 
r uſe, give not ſo much Milk as theſe who give Suck, 
Lney give at once about a Stoaf and a half Swediſh 
leaſure, which is ſomething more than the fourth part 
Va Wine Meaſure, ſuch as they vſe upon the Mine. 
e Raindeer Dor, ſays he, will when ſhe gives the leaſt 
lik in the Summer, afford about half a Stoaf of Milk. 
Y 4 | This 


ws Samuel Rheen, are Guelt by the Laplanders, who © 
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5 This Milk is very Fat and Thick, and conſequently 
Nouriſhing. The Raindeers Milk, ſays he, it vey Nu 


gives us an Account how they make it. The Lan 
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riſhing and thick, like Milk mix d with Eggs.” T 
one of their chiefeſt Foods, as we told you heh 
What they don't Boyl is kept for Cheeſe ; Same 


Women let the Milk turn to a Curd, which they take 
wards with a Ladel out of the Kettle, and when thy ln 
fil d one Cheeſe-frame they put another upon it, which g 
ter they have fill d as before, they put another upon tha, q 
fo continue till they have fil'd thus fix or eight (| 
frames; thin they turn them altogether upſide dom, 
that the undermoſt comes uppermoſt ; for they never tat 
the Cheeſes with their Hands, but one preſſes the ut 
Lundius ſays, the Laplanders turn their Milk wich d 
Guts of Pikes dryed, and the Yood-Laplanders (ell the 
to the Mountaineers, wha have no Fiſh. Unto ex 
Cheeſe they take the Milk of Ten Raindeer, accordi 
to the ſame Author's Aſſertion; they are round, of f 
bigneſs of one of our Wooden Trenchards, about one« 
two Inches thick, they are very Fat. Th Cheeſe, l 
he, j very Fat, as being made of very Fat Milk, ſuch 
the Raindeer give commonly in Summer, when "the Gr 
that grows in the Vallies of the Mountains of Norma) 
very Juicy. But though they make good Cheeſe, th 
cannot make Butter. Notwithſtanding ths, ſays 0 
Petri, they cannot make Butter, which has been et 
aimed at, but in vain, Inſtead of Butter they a 
ſomething reſembling our Tallow, as I told you in d 
Chapter of their Diet. Now, ſince the Laplander! 
ceive ſuch ſignal Benefits by the Raindeer, they are * 
careful in Feeding them, and to defend them from i 
Wild Beaſts. The Raindeer, ſays Samuel Rheen, muſ 
continually watched, both Night and Day, in Wim 
well as Summer, for fear they ſhould run aſtray, or be 
darger from Wild Beaſts. For which reaſon the "Mat 
as well as the Miſtreſs, as alſo the Children and Servant 
are commonly near at Hand whilſt they are Feeding, | 
watch them narrowly that they may not run aſtray, 1 


to turn them back to the Herd or Encloſure, eſpecial M. 
againſt Milking time. For they make a kind of F 
ſure in theſe Places, with Hurdles, faſtned to for 


Sticks of Wood, in wh:ci they make two Doors, one a 
NR wi 1 $1.2 3 a whid 
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which they drive the Raindeers in, and another to turn 
tem our ro Paſture On the Tops of the Mountains, where 
they have no Wood, they rye the Does to ſmall: Stakes, till 
they are Milk d, as the ſame Mr. Meen tells us. Lundius 
ys, that the Lapland Servants are extreamly harraſſed 
wong the Mountains of Norway, with looking after 
the Raindeer ; in the midſt of the Winter, when they 
ne apt to run ' aſtray, and are in great Danger from 
the Wolves. This, and their ſmall Wages, ſays he, is the 
xealon why they ſeldom ſtay above a Year, nay ſome- 
times but fx Months in a Place; for their Yearly Wages 
is no more than a Raindeer of two Years old, call'd by 
them Aorack. Their Focd, throughout the Summer are 
the beſt Herbs that grow in the Vallies, as alſo the Leaves 
of young Shrubs. They avoid all ſorts of Bull-ruſhes 
or hard Graſs. The Raindeer, ſays the ſame Author, ive 

n the Summer upon the beſt Herbs and Graſs that is to be 
und; they eat alſo the Leaves of the young and juicy 
Sbrubs, which grow among the Mountains of Norway, but 
they will not touch the rough and hard Graſs, The reſt of 
ie Year they eat a peculiar Sort of Moſs, which grows 
i abundance both in the Woods and Mountains, all over 
Lapland, This Moſs they ſcrape out from under the 
bow with their Feet. In Autumn, ſays he, when the 
ound is covered with Snow, they ſearch for white Moſs, 
8 z:rewith both the Moods and Mountains abound, This 
Moſs the Raindeer ſcrape from under the Snow with their 
, and live upon what ſmall Portion they can find of it. 
o, Magnus ſpeaks to the ſame Purpoſe : Their, Food, 
lays he, ig white Meſs, which grows in the Mountins, eſpe- 
nally in the Winter, when the Ground is covered with 
ow ; which, though it is very deep, this wid Horſe 
forces his way thro' by an Inſt inct of Nature, 0 provide him- 
elf with Food. In the Summer they feed upon the Leaves 
of Trees, it being more eaſie for them to Feed ſtanding or 
palking upright, than when they muſt bend their Heads to- 
wards the Grounds, to eat the Flowers or Herbs; their 
„in the Fore-head being an Impediment to them. Lun- 
og lays, that there grows a certain Herb, call'd by them 
hee, in the Lapmark of Uma, which the Raindeer 
love extreamly. It has a large Root, from whence 
Prout ſarth three Leaves, ar ſome dif! ance from one ano- 
ar, They Feed alſo, ſays he, upon the Angelica in the 
11 | Summer, 
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Summer, which grows commonly upon the Ranks 


Enemies, againſt which they endeavour to defend them 
ſelves with their Horns; The Wolves, ſays he, will af 
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the Rivers, eſpecially where there are any Cay 

Water - falls. nA Rbeen obſerves, - 0 - 
forced to live upon a very flender Portion of Mols in the 
Winter, yer they are fatter and plumper, than 
other Seaſons. Tho this may ſeem, ſays he, bat A flaks 
Food, yet the Raindeer grow Fatter in Autumn, when ty 
begin to Feed upon Moſs, than in Summer, when. the ug 
Herbs, Leaves and Graſs. Olaus Petri confirms the lane, 
when he ſays : In Autumn they are moſt Fleſhy and ip 
rous ; then they appear very well, but extreamly An 
Spring. The reaſon why they are not ſo fat in Sump 
is, becauſe the Heat of the Weather is an Enemycogtei 
Conſtitution. The Raindeer, ſays he, cannot "bur thi 
Heat of the Summer, at which time they are nocli 
Nerves, Skin and Bones, Theſe Beaſts are alſo ſu biet 
certain Diſeaſes, which ſometimes ſweep whole Her 
away at a time. Fohannes Bureus in his M. $ 
times, ſays he, a kind of 4 Peſtilential Diſten g 
among the Raindeer, which hills whole Herds, ſo that th 
Maſters muſt provide themſelves with others,. n thi 
happens but ſeldom. Lundius, ſays, That the Rainder 
will Swim with incredible Force and Swiſtneſs crols the 
largeſt Rivers, ſo that a Boat with Oars ſhall {garce ge 
able ro keep them Company, They Swim Wich bel 
Bodies halt above the Water, and will paſs a Raver 
Lake in the coldeſt Weather. There is another Niſtem 
per which ſeizes upon them every Year, and is thus de 
ſcribed by Olaus Petri. In the beginning of April, Worn 
begin to breed in their Backs, which when alive creep u 
thro the Shin, which is then as full of Holes as 4 Seite, 
has been found by Experience after they were Kill d. 
dius fays, That about the ſame time, the Bears are ve! 
greedy after the Raindeer, that they turn rhemlelie 
round about them, till they get under their Bellies, ad 
ſo devour them. The Wolves are likewiſe their gre 


Bite and Kill them. Olaus Magnus ſpeaks of their Ho 
eſpecially thoſe in the Fore-head, thus : Theſe defend 
them againſt the wild Beaſts, eſpecially againſt the Jv 
But to ler aſide all other Obſervations, they are nota 
ways provided with Horns, becauſe they caſt them eie 
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Year, and they come again by degrees. Their Horns, - . 
g Olaus Petri, as they grow in the Summer, ſo they fal 
Fin the Winter. Samuel Rheen ſpeaks to the ſame pur- 
ie; Al the Raindeer caſt their Horns once a Tear, the 
moeſt caſt ſooneſt, which grow again by degrees, and are 
firſt covered with a kind of Wool, The Does never 
their Horns till after they are with Young. The Does, 
js he, do not caſt their Horns, till after they are big with 
But the Raindeer don't fo much defend them- 
res with their Horns, as with their Feet, wherewith 
ey ſtrike with great Force at the Wolf. Ihen the 
under 1 to be attack d by a Wolf, ſays Olaus Petri 
huenius, the worſt of all his Enemies, he defends bimſelf 
we by ſtriking at him with his Fore-feet, than with his 
ns; Tho' otherwiſe they truſt moſt to their Heels; 
ki chiefeſt ſafety, ſays he, is in his Feet, for unleſs the 
wo be very deep, he may get free from the Wolf by the 
viſineſs of hit Heels ; The only Danger is, that they ſome- 
nes tumble down ſome Precipices, and break either 
Limb, or perhaps the Neck. Lundius ſays, that the 
glenders are ſometimes ſo ſpiteful at one another, that 
y vertue of certain Charms, they will command the 
olyes to a certain Place, from a great diſtance. Theſe 
t upon the Raindeer of the Perſon appointed them by 
dir Commander, of which they kill as many as they 
re ordered by him. There is another Inconveniency 
:longing ro the Raindeer, which is, that they often run 
fray ; for which reaſon they give them certain Marks, 
which they may know them again, when intermingled 
th other Raindeer. Fohannes Burens, in his M. S. 
; They put à certain Mark upon every Raindeer, And 
mus; The Laplanders often catch a wild Raindeer, 
lich bas their own Mark on his Ears. Lundius ſays, they 
t theſe Marks with a Knife in their Ears, whilſt they 
e very young; becauſe they ſo often caſt their Horns. 
ar after the Raindeer have eſcaped all Dangers, they 
dom outlive the thirteenth Year. 4 Raindeer, ſays 
laus Petri, ſeldom lives beyond the thirteenth Near ; and 
ar is moſt ſurpriſing, ſays Lundius, When a Laplander 
pier, either all, or at leaſt the greateſt part of bis Rain- 
ir Die at the ſame Time. And thus much of the Rain- 
fer; a Creature, which, as it is to them inſtead of 
viles, Sheep and ſuch other Beaits, as are in requeſt 
| £2 A among 
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among Foreign Nations, ſo it is the only to which d 
apply all their Care; except the Dogs to guard the 
Huts and Cattle, and to be ſerviceable to them in Huy 
ing, as we have ſhewn before, when we treated of th 
Hunting. The Laplanders, ſays Olaus Petri, have u 
than two Domeſtick Creatures, viz. Hunting Dy 
Raindeer, the laſt they call Rheen in Swediſh. (a) I 
have very good Hunting Dogs, which they. ſell ug 
another from one to three Crowns a Piece. 
taught to catch the wild Raindeer, {ome for the! 
and ſome for Martins, and other Creatures of a lk 
Size. | | 


———CQ 


—— 


(a) The before - mentioned Northern Voyage gives u d 
following Deſcription of their Dogs: Their Dogs are about 
Foot high, of a bright ruddy Colour, their Tails tum d uli 
our Pigs, their Ears ſtanding upright, like thoſe of the N 
They will catch Mice like a Cat, are very ugly, but mud 
requeſt among the Laplanders. 


CHAP. XXIX. 


Of the wild Beaſts of the Laplamiers. 


Mong all the other wild Beaſts of Lapland, the Bei 
challenges the firſt Place, being accounted Kin 

of the Woods; The Laplanders, ſays Samuel Rbeen, eft 
the Bear a moſt excellent Beaſt, which makes them ſtile bi 
Lord of the Foreſt, and of all the other wild Beaſts. Hf 
Reaſon is becauſe the Bear does borh in Strength an 
Fierceneſs excel the reſt : They are very numerous here 
tho' ſome are accounted to be Fiercer than others, elpe 
cially thoſe with a white Wreath round their Necks 
with which Kind the North abounds. They do coni 
derable Miſchief ro the Cattle, and Store-houſes, whic 
the Laplanders build upon Trees; theſe the Bears pul 
down, and at once deprive the owner of what Fleſh, Fi 


or other Proviſions he has laid up, for his uſe, a8 0 
to] 


1d you before, The next Place belongs to the Elks, 
dich Olaus Magni calls the wild Aſs, but the Onager 


2 quite different Creature. Scaliger confounds them 
ih the Raindeer. Nay, he ſays, they are the ſame ; Our 


e of the Gothes Rangifer ; the Germans Elend, the 
wſcovites Lozzi ; ſome Authors obſerve that in Norway 
% call it Rehen. Who theſe Authors mentioned by 
liger are, I am not able to gueſs ; but am very cer- 
in that in Norway they never call that Beaſt which the 
1ans call Elend, Rebo, but Alg, which Name it ſtill 
ains throughout all the North. Olaus Magnus confirms 


nth, where the Inhabitants call them Elg or Elges. The 
ne is to be ſaid of the Muſcovites Sozzi, being the 
ne that the Lithuanians call Loſs, according to Her- 
oſtein ; That Creature call d by the Lithuanians Loſs, the 
mans call Elend, and the Latines Alec. So that Loſs, 
Rielg or Elend, is all one and the ſame Creature, 
ich is of a very different Kind from the Raindeer, or 
hat the Norwegian call Reben; notwithſtanding Scali- 
7's Opinion to the contrary, For firſt of all it is much 
ener than the Raindeer, being as big as the largeſt 
orſes: Secondly, Its Horns are ſhorter, but broader, 
eing above two Hands broad, ſending forth a few 
ranches forward, and on the fides. The Feet of the 
Ik are alſo not round, but longiſh, eſpecially the fore- 
oft, the Hoofs of which are ſharp at the end, where- 
th he encounters both Men and Beaſt. His Head is 
lo much longer, with large thick Lips hanging down; 
theris his Colour altogether ſo much inclining to White, 
it rather to a dark Yellow mix'd with Aſh-Coloyr ; 
endes that when he walks he makes no ſuch Noiſe with 
s Joints as the Raindeer does, from all which it is evi- 
ent, that whoever ſees theſe two Beaſts together (as I 
kve ſeveral times done) will find ſo great a difference 
Rtwixt them. that ir is impoſſible to miſtake one for the 
Iter. Lapland does not produce many Elks, but they ra- 
er paſs thither out of Lithuania; which is the reaſon 
ar K. Charles IX. by his Proclamation, challenged all 
te Elk Skins taken in Lapland, as belonging to the 
ſown, as we told you before. The E'ks, lays Olaus Pe- 
n are only found in the Scutb Part of Lapland, and are 
ſeldom 
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k has Hair like an Aſs ; the Swedes call it Ranger; Exc. 102. 


by bis Teſtimony : The Elks, ſays he, come from the L. 18. c. i. 
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ſeldom met with there, except when by ing the 
forced thither, In the other Parts they are rate 
ſeen. Tet it is ſufficiently known, that the Elks ſw 
a Tear in great Numbers croſs the River Nivanis. þ 
Spring they come into Carelia, and return in Am 
Ruſſia. Lund#us aſſures us that there are Elks in th 
mark of Uma, but never in Lublah Lone | 
are alſo Staggs in Lapland; Samuel Rheen {peaking off 
four Legg'd wild Beaſts of Lapland, mentions the 
Raindeer, Bears, Staggs, Wolves, Gluttons, Beam 
ters, Martins and Squirrels, But theſe $ ar 
not very common here, and not very big, being di 
kind call'd Damacerior Placiterrtes, with flat Hon 
which, as they having nothing peculiar from at 
Staggs, ſo it is ſufficient ro mention them here. Ne 
to the Staggs we ſhould ſpeak of the wild Rau 
but as theſe don't differ from the tame ones, but ar 
in their Size, which is ſomewhat bigger, and in th 
Colour, inclining more to Black, we will allo ſap 
ſede ro ſay more of them here. The wild Rs 
ſays Olaus Petri, differ from the tame ones only i 
neſs. Next to the Staggs, Samuel Rheen mentions 
Wolves. Of theſe vaſt Numbers are to be found 
Lapland, which are different from thoſe in orher Ca 
tries, in this that they are of a White Colour (de 
call'd White Wolves by -ſome ) and their Hair log 
thicker and rougher : Theſe are very troubleſome to! 
Raindeer, which defend themſelves againſt them A 
help of their Horns. Olaus Magnus ſpeaking 01 
Raindeers Horns ſays ; Theſe are their chief Defence, 
ing armed on the Head againſt their Enemies, it 
the Wolves. Buræus in his beforementioned M. & mak 
mention of ſomething which deſerves our peculiar U 
ſervation, viz. Thar the Wolf will never arrempta Ki 
deer if it be ry'd to a Stake. His Words run thus; 
Raindeer be tyed the Wolves never bite him ; but af be 
at Liberty he often becomes their Prey. Poſſibly ! 
Wolf is afraid of a Snare, when he ſees the Ko 
wherewith the Raindeer is ryed ; for this Creature 
very timerous and jealous of every Rope, which beta 
for a Snare laid to catch him: Beſides he is afraid! 
Men are near at hand to k'll him; the Laplander\ 
ing accuſtomed to tye the Raindeer to Stakes _ 
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ik them, as we have ſhewn before. Sometimes they 
e ſo fierce as to hit not only upon rhe Raindeer, but 
len and Women, eſpecially if they be with Child. Ol/aus 
uus ſpeaking of their manner of Living in their 
urs, has theſe Words, Some fix their Houſes on four- 


mw wild Beaſts, appearing ſometimes in whole Troops : 
w which reaſon they keep a ſtrict Eye over their Wives 
Children, for fear «6 ſhould be ſet upon by the 
lors, which are greedy after them eſpecially, as after one 
f their beſt Dainties ; of which I ſhall ſay more anon. 
e Paſſage here mention'd runs thus; Travellers are 
brced to be armed, eſpecially ſuch Nomen as are near their 
ime, the Wolves being more eager afier them by the ſent, 
r which reaſon no Woman is permitted to travel without 
Attendant well armed. From whence it is evident 
ut the Wolves are the greateſt Enemies of the Women 
Lapland. According to Samuel Rheen the Gluttons claim 
e next Place: Theſe are likewiſe in great Numbers 
Lapland, their Head is ſomewhat more round, their 
le: long and ſharp like the Wolves, with a large Body 
d Feet ſhorter than the Otter. Their Skin is very 
ack, which makes Olaus Magnus compare them to a 
lack Flower d Damask, Some reckon them equivalent 
d Sabels 3 but though the Gluttons Skin be very bright, 
e Hairs are nor ſo ſoft and fine as the Sabels. It is an 
aphibious Creature, though ir for the moſt part dwells 
the Water, not unlike the Otter; ſome having taken 
for a kind of Otter, but it is both fiercer and ſtronger, 
m whence it alſo has got its Name. The Swedes, ſays 
«vs, call it Ferff, the Germans Vilefraſs, from its ra- 
deus Qualities. Aezpler calls it F/ildfraſs ; for theſe 
e lis Words, The FordeRoſamacha 7s a Scalvonian 
nd, the Swedes call it Jarff, the Germans Wild'rals. 
it the German Word does not imply devouring much, 
devouring wild Creatures; for W112 fignifies in the 
amen Tongue as much as a wild Beaſt, So that either 
ger did not rightly apprehend the German Word, cr 
* tne Tranſcriber or Printer committed this Error: 
des, that the Glutton does not only devour wild, bur 
tare Creatures, as is very well known in Sweden, 
de feeds: upon Water Fowl, his aboad beine fre- 
quen:ly 


mare Trees, leſt they ſhould be choakd up by the thick Lib. 4. 
ws ih the open Countries; or be devoured by the rave. C 11+ 
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Lib. 18. 
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but the largeſt Hair inclines to a Black roward 6 
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quently in the Water. Lapland is alſo ſtored with, 
vers, by reaſon of their abundance of Fiſh, which ator 
excellent Food to this Creature; and as Olaus will hay 
ir, becauſe they meet with little diſturbance here þ 
Boats or Veſſels. The Northern Rivers, ſays he, ary; 
ſtor d with theſe Creatures ( Beave's ) becauſe they w 
with no ſuch diſturbances here, as on the Rhine or Dm 
be, where there is a con(tant noiſe of the Watermen, 
as they have nothing peculiar from the common ſan, 
wilt ſay no more of them here; neither of the du 
which Samuel Rheen mentions in the next Place, I 
there is great quantities of Foxes in Lapland, fo e 
ſpeak of them in the next place. Samuel Rheen difiy 
guiſnes them ( beſides the common ſort) as N 
Brown, Aſbeolcured and White Foxes, beſides other th 
are mark'd with aCreſt, The Black ones are the fne 
and rareſt; the Skin of which Perſons of the belt ka 
wear upon their Caps in Muſcovey ; and Herberſtein 
obſerved long ago; Fox Skins, but eſpecially the Blu 
ones, are in great Eſteem among them, of which i 
make their Caps, and pay ſometimes Ten or Fifteen Duca 
a piece for them. And Olaus Magnus, The Black Sh 
are efteemed the beſt becauſe the Great Men in Muſco 
wear them. The Brown Foxes are betwixt the Blad 
and the common Red ones. Thoſe mark'd with a Cn 
( call'd by Fohnſton Croſsbearers ) are by him thus dic» 
ſcribed, The Croſsbearing Fox has a black ſtreak bei 
ning at the Noſe,along the Head and Back to the Taille 
mark'd with another croſs the Back and Shoulders d 
to the Forefeet, both wich reſemble a Croſs. Thele 1 
eſteemed much beyond the common Foxes, being bal 
larger and with thicker Hair. The Aſhcolour'd Fort 
Fohnſton calls Hatides, being a mixture of Aſh and Bl 
reſembling the Weed of that Name. But this Co 
is not all over his Body, or each particular of rhe ſame 


Exrremities, the ſhorter Hairs, which are Woolly, 
Whiriſh, from whence ariſes this mix'd Colour. Ou 
Magnus call'd them Shy blue, or Axure- blue Foxes, 
tells us that they are accounted the worlt of all, et m 
the White ones, which have white Hair, without 

mixture of Colours, like our white Rabbets; the real 
he alledges is becauſe they are moſt common, and r 
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Skin not laſting. The White Shins, ſays he, are Porn 
the worſt, as well as the Blue ones of a Shy and Azure 
(olowr ; both by reaſon of their great Numbers, and that 
their Hairs are leſs durable; but ſoon fall off. Perhaps 
the reaſon why they are ſo common is, becauſe they are 
ealy taken, for they never live in Woods, but among 
the bare Mountains betwixt Sweden and Norway. Sa- 
nue Rbeen ſays, The White Foxes are never found in the 


. Grounds among the Woods, but only among the Moun- 


ins, The Martins come after the Foxes, in Mr. Rbeen s 
Catalogue. Theſe alſo are very numerous in Lapland, 
no Country affording more or finer Martin Skins than 
this, yet there is a conſiderable difference among them. 
Thoſe which have no white Hair abour the Throat, be- 
ing eſteemed much better than thoſe that have. What is 
more remarkable is, that there are no Martins to be 
ſound in Lapland, except in the Woody Parts. The 
Martins, ſays he, are only to be met with in or near the 
Modi, not among the Mountains, Their Food is alſo 
worth raking notice of, for they live chiefly upon Squir- 
ris and Birds. Olaus Petri gives the following Account. 
The Martins by the help of their ſharp Claws climb up the 
Trees in the Night time, where as many Squirrils as they 
meet with become their Prey, the Squirrils being no match 
ir them in Strength, but not inferiour in Nimbleneſs, 
climb up to the top of the Tree, where they are ſure their 
Enemies are not able to follow them. If they are put to 
teir laſt ſhift there, and ſee no other way of eſcaping their 
nemies, they leap from one Tree to another. Beſides theſe 
they alſo are injurious to the Birds, both ſmall and great. 
They pull them down with their Claws as they are rooſting 
upon the Trees and devour them, If they happen to light 
m ſome of a big ſize, they get upon their Backs, and 
wilt the Birds are flying upwards they bite them ſo long 
ll they drop dead to the Ground. The Squirrils come in 
ie Rear, which are incredible in number throughout all 
land; they have this peculiar Quality, that they 
bange their Colour twice every Year; for againſt the 
inter they change their Red Coat for a Gray, which 
k moſt eſteemed, Every Tear, ſays Samuel Rbeen, they 
lange their Hair, for they change their Red Summer Co- 
Mr for a Gray in Autumn. The further they are taken 
onthward, the leſs ts Red is obſerved in =— 

air, 
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Hair, as likewiſe the more remote the Seuſoßſ bf th 
Year is from the Summer; for which reaſon they ſas 
ever look after them in the Summer, bur take tem i 
the heart of the Winter. But notwithſtandirig"they wk 
in ſuch prodigious numbers here, they ſometimes Tye 
the Country in vaſt Troops, ſo that few are leſt beling. 
The Squirrils, fays he, are not plentiful alike evely Tir, 
for ſome Tears they catch vaſt numbers of ther, wha 
another time few or any of them are to be ſcen. The #6 
ſon of their departure is not ſufficiently known hithit 
Some will have it a certain foreſight in this Creture« 
Hunger and watit of Food; others of moſt violent Ten 
peſts. Samuel Rheen deſcribes it thus, & hen they n 
leave the Country they retire in whole Troops to the Lig, 
and there putting themſelves upon ſmall pieces of Be 
Cori keep theirTails upright, as if they were under Sail; i 
they happen to be ſurprized by a Trimpeſt they are all drome 
Olaus Petri confirms ir, having been an Eye Withek ch 
their Departure. They thruſt themſelves upon piece 
Bark of Piue or Birch, and fo ſetting but from the Buily 
of the Rivers, with their Tails upwards, ſail whithe tl 
Wind carries them; till perhaps both the Ships ani Shijt 
Creu are devoured by the Waves. Their Bodies natal) 
don't fink, but ate immediately by the Waves caſt aſture 
where they are gathered ſometimes in great qllantitia, 
Olau Magnus gives the ſame Account of 'their Pafſiny 
the Rivers. This Creature, ſays he, ſwims over by the be 
of a ſmall piece of Wood, its Tail being inſtead of a Sail, 
Notwithſtanding thus few of the kind are left at i time 
they ſoon multiply again, each Female Squirril bringing 
forth four, five or more young ones. ey ſoon replew 
iſh, ſays Samuel Rheen, for each Squirril brings 4 Lum 
of four, five or ſix at a time. eſe are all the will 
Beaſts mentioned by Samuel MWeen; belides which then 
are fome otbers not mentioned by him; but not tc; 
lected by Olaus Magnus, and taken particular notice d 
by Fohnſlon; The beſt Skins come from Tartary and Lip 
land. It is beyond all diſpute, that O/aus poſit 
affirms, That the Bride in Lapland # adorn'd with m 
and Sable Furs ;*but they are very rare. Some fay thet 
Creatures reſemble a Wezel, ſome, and'eſpecially A 
ler, a Martin, and indeed they come very near tos 
laſt both in fflape and bignels of their Bodies. — 
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Colonr the blacker it is the better and dearer ; though 
here are alſ6 white Sables, fuch as have been ſeveral 
times preſented, by the Muſtovite Ambaſſadbrs, to our 
Kings ; they ſeem to be the ſame mentioned by Adam of 
Br:men long ago, in his Scandinavia, under the name of 
White Martins. Samuel Nheen has alſo forgot the Ermin, 
Creature very frequent in Lapland. Fovius ſays of the 
Laplanders already in his time; They exchange very White 
Shins, calld by us Ermins, for divers ſorts of Commodities. 

de Ermin is nothing elſe bur a White Weezel, having 
Black Spots at the end of their Tails, Albertus Magnus, 
nd after him Fohnſton, deſcribes it thus: Albertus ſpeak- P. 15. v. 
gef the White Weezel, ſays, That che Ermin is 43. 
Vhite Creature reſembling a Weezel, Black at the end of 
leir Tail. He calls it Ermin, others have call'd it Ar- 
tin, or Hermelin, a Creature both in Colout and Na- 
re altogether the ſame with rhe Weezel. The Colour 
n be no Objection; for ir is White in the Winter, and 
eddiſh in the Summer, as Weezels commonly are. O- 


u Magnus tells us expreſsly : If they were ſhut up Lib. 18, 
m the Cold in the Winter, there would not be the leaſt © 20. 


tearanCe of their fine Shins, which begins to turn Reddiſh 
ards the end of May, when they begin to pair, and 
1 their White Colour leaves them. And Olaus Petri, 
wil ſay ſomething of the Weezel, which in the Winter 
1 delicious White Creature, but in the Summer a dark 
lim mixt with Gray. They alſo catch Mice as Wee- 
bdo, which makes the Swedes call them Lelat, as is 


ell known to thoſe who have ſeen them in the 
k nthern Parts; which is the reaſon I cannot agree with 
er, who calls it the Swediſh Mouſe. There is ano- 
bid call'd Lemmus, which more properly deſerve 
Name, becauſe rhe Ermins feed upon them, accord- 


o Olaut Magnus; Samuel Rheen ſays, they are alſo præd. 
nd in Lapland, They have alſo 4 kind of Mice which joc. 
call Mountain Mice or Lemblar. Wormius has given 
a Deſcription and Draught of them in his Chapter of 
ities, by which it appears, that they have ſhort 
b and ſtairing Hair, ſo that they are not in all re- 
ds like our Mice; not to mention here their Colour, 
ich Our ſays is mixt: Samuel Rheen ſays, their 
is a mixture of Red and Black, and makes this far- 
! Voſerration, that they appear ſometimes on a — 
2 en, 44 
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den, and cover the Ground by their vaſt Multimde: 
They are not ſeen , ſays he, every Tear, but at cen 
times only,«then they appear on a ſudden in great Myli. 
tudes, and diſperſe all over the Country, like as the Bing 


do in the Spring. Olaus obſerves, that this happens fer 
a Rain. They fall from Heaven in ſudden Tempeſti od 
Storms. Olaus is of opinion, That they fall down with 
the Rains or Storms, and that they are carried along hy ie 
force of the Winds from remote Iſlands, or elſe produced in Wl , 
the Clouds ; the laſt of which he however calls in quei. 4 
on; bur Wormius inclines to the ſame Opinion; but he 
Not. ad been contradicted in this Point by Iſaac Voſſius, who ſays o 
Pomp. Mel. That theſe Mice are by Tempeſts forced out of thei | 
Caves. The reaſon why theſe Creatures are generally - 
poſed to fall from Heaven, ſays he, amounts to no nal . 
than this, becauſe, whereas they did not appear befure, t c. 
are by violent Rains and Storms forced from their Ce-. 
which are perhaps fill d with Mater, or perhaps they thrin 7] 
and delight in rainy Weather. The laſt Opinion ſeen ,;, 
molt probable ro me: They are not Fearful but Bold 7: 
don't run away at the noiſe of any approaching Paſen 4 
gers, bur keep on their way, and make a great noi. 
If any one ſtrike at them they turn about and ftrive WW . 
bite. I they meet any body, ſays Samuel Rheen, they le ;;. 
at them like ſmall Dogs, neither fear they either Stick qu 
Spear, but wery fiercely turn againſt thoſe who attempt * 
kill them. And Olaus Petri, They bark like little Dy Bu 
and if you ſlrike at them they will fix their Teeth in v. 
Stick, like an enraged Dog. They have alſo this peu ;, 
ar Quality, that they never come into any Houſes li .;,, 
Huts, or do. any miſchief there : They never, ſays  ;;- 
ſame Author, do any Miſchief in the Houſes, but ang, 
keep among the Shrubs and Brambles. Sometimes they 7 
ſeen to be divided into two Parties, and to attack n 
another like Warriors: They ſet upon one another, (ays il |... 
in the Marſhy Grounds, like two Armies, The. Lanig .... 
look upon this as a Preſage of future Wars in Swe" ;.;.. 
nay, they are ſo Superſtitious as to pretend ro determi ſma! 
from what ſide the Enemy is to come, by the difen o. 
Motions of the fighting Mice. Mhen the Lapland they 
ſays rhe ſame Author, obſerve them to fight ; if the) Ml 1.; 
them to come from the Eaſt, they foretel a War bet * 


Muſcovy and Sweden; if from the Weſt, lein, 
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oft and the Danes. Theſe ſmall Creatures dont want 
their Enemies; firſt the Ermins, as I told you before: 
And Olaus Magnus, The Creature commonly call d Lekat 
i Ermin, feeds upon theſe ſmall Creatures, Their next 
Enemies. are the Foxes, which carry prodigious Num- 
bers of them into their Holes : They are frequently de- 
vured, ſays Samuel Rheen, by the Foxes ; theſe carry many 
Thouſands of them into their Holes, He tells us, that 
they are good Food for the Foxes, which proves very 
detrimental to the Laplanders ; for when they have ſufſi- 
cient of this Food, they will not take the Bait laid to 
catch them. The Raindeer are alſo their Enemies; The 
Raindeer alſo, ſays he, will eat theſe Mice of the Moun- 
tains, eſpecially in the Summer. Neither are they free 
from the Dogs, who will likewiſe eat them, vi. the 
foremoſt part of them, bur leave the hindermoſt, per- 
haps becauſe it is not agreeable to their Conſtitution: 
They are often, ſays he, torn to pieces by the Dogs, but 
they never eat the hindermoſt, but only the foremoſt part. 
They never live after they have eat of a Herb grown 
2gain ſince they taſted it before. Theſe Mice, ſays Olaus 
Magnus, live no longer than after they have taſted of a 
Herb which #s grown again ſince they taſted it before; ſo 
that not — 2 Enemies, but they themſelves are fre- 
quently the occafion of their own Deſtruction : for they 
ſemetimes periſh by being ſtifled in the Hedges or 
Buſhes, or ſometimes by caſting themſelves into the 
Water. Samuel Rheen ſays thus of both, When they are 
t diſappear, ſome crawl upon the Trees or Buſhes, where 
they bang themſelves betwixt the ſmall Twigs; fome run 
lirectly into the Water, ſo that ſometimes ſever al Thouſands 
of them are found drowned near the Banks.” Olaus Mag- 
ns ſeems to have ſpoken of this, when he ſays, They 
meet in great Numbers like the Swallows when they are to 
leave a place, and at certain times dye in heaps, by a 
certain Diſtemper. Laſt of all, Samuel Rheen has not 
taken any notice of the Hares, of which there are no 
ſmall number in Lapland: They are chiefly in Requeſt 
for their Skins ſake ; eſpecially in the Winter time, when 
they are as White as the Foxes; for they always change 
their Colour againſt Winter, when they become White, 
for the (ame Reaſons before alledged ; beſides which; 
"WY Providence ſeems to have deſign d this for their Advan- 
| Z 3 rage, 
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rage, that they might the better eſcape the Hands of 
the Hunters, when their Skin was of the ſame Colour 
with the Snow, and ſo conſequently not to be tony 
deſtroyed ; which I likewiſe believe to be the rea, Wl: 
why moſt other wild Beaſts, as well as the Birds, a. 
joy the ſame Advantage here, of which more anoy. 0 Wl. 
laus Magnus ſpeaking of the Hares ſays, It ig certain 
that all Hares in the North, immediately after the Au 
maal Equinox, when the Snow begins to fall, change tber 1 
Grey Coat into a White one. Nothing is more frequent, * 
chan that ſuch Hares as are catch d about that time, ave WW... 
half Grey, and half White, which I have often obſerved WW; 
my ſelf ; bur in the midſt of the Winter they areal n 
_ White; of which I have ſpoken ſeveral times be- WI, 
ore, | m: 
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Of the Birds and Fiſpes. 


E will now come to their Birds, of which allo 

Lapland produces vaſt Numbers. Samuel Rim 
gives us following Catalogue of them, vix. Swan, 
Geeſe, Ducks, Lapw ings, Snipes, and all Sorts of Water 
Fowl ; beſides of Wild-Fow!, Heath-Cocks, Stoci Dee, 
Whod-Cocks and Patridge, eſpecially in the Spring, til 
about Mhitſontide, when they begin to diſperſe, to 
the Mountains, the reſt to far diftant Places, or to the 
Bogs. He makes a diſtinction betwixt rhe River ot 
Water-Fowl, and thoſe in the Woods; of each Kind, be 
ſays, there is great Store in Lapland, which abounds in 
Rivers, Lakes, Woods and Mountainous Places. Among 
theſe ſome are common alſo to other Places, others pect- 
liar only to the Northern Countries. Of the firſt Sort 
are the Swans, Geeſe and Ducks, ſufficiently known eve- 
ry where, but of the two laſt he means * 
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but the wild Kind; for tame ones are not to be found 
in Lapland. This Country, ſays Olaus Petri, has no 
ume Fowl. By which he underſtands not only Geeſe, 
Ducks, Cc. bur likewiſe Cocks, Hens and Turkeys 
of all Kinds. The Swans, ſays Lundius, when they caſt 
their Feathers retire to the deſolate Marſhes till they grow 
ain. Ir deſerves our particular obſervation, That the 
wild Fowl in the Northern Countries, come thither from 
the Southern Parts, where they build their Nelts, and 
bach their young ones, which makes them to be more 
numerous here, in other Places. Perhaps becauſe 
they enjoy more quiet here in the North, and meet with 
more Food. Samuel Rheen ſays, They come in great Num- 
bers hither in the beginning of the Spring, from the Ger- 
man Ocean, And of the Warter-Fowl in particular; I: 
tle Summer they build here their Neſts, lay their Egs, and 
lurch their young Ones, So the Lapwings come duly eve- 
5 Spring to Hatch here; Olaus Petri ſays, In the Spring 
they come in ſuch vaſt Flights, that they darken the Shy 3 
pherever they ſettle at Nights , or come to look for Food, 
they make ſuch a Noiſe, that you may hear them at half 2 
Leagues diſtance, The Bird Kniper (a kind of Snipe) I 
ſuppoſe to belong to the laſt Kind, being ſcarce ro be 
met with in other Parts. He is Black on the Head and 
back, and ſoare the wings for the moſt part, the Bre 

and Belly White, with a Red long Bill fer with Teeth, 


S* 


Red ſhort Feet, with a Skin between the Claws, as moſt 
Vater-Fowl have; the Draught of which I give you 


ere, 
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To this laſt ſort belongs alſo the Bird call'd Loom; n 
mention d by Samuel Rheen, unleſs he intended to cor 
prehend ir among the Water-Fowl. Of theſe there m 
ſuch prodigious Numbers, and that of divers Kinds, t 
it is impoſſible to expreſs them all in a narrow comp 
Olaus VVormius has given us a Deſcription of it in x 
Chamber of Rarities, with irs Picture: It is not of i 
kind of Ducks, as appears by the Bill, which 1s nt 
broad, bur ſharp. This Bird has this peculiar Qual 
that it never appears on the Ground or Trees, but 
ways flies or dwells in the Water. Its Feet are bo 
according to the proportion of the Body, and fer back 
wards ; ſo that it can Swim very conveniently, but n 
Walk far without trouble; from whence ir has got e 
Name; for Loom implys as much as Lame, and unfit car. 
Walk. What Sammel Rieen calls Kinder among the wi 
Fowl, we have fignified by the VVord of Urggdli 
meaning the biggeſt kind, which, if we may give cred 
to Geſnerus, is call'd Cedron about Trent, who gives 
a very fine Deſcription of it, except in what he tells! 
gf che Hens not differing in Colour from the Cock, . 
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y in being not quite ſo Black as the Cock, he is 
taken, the Hen being of a Yellow. Colour, ſpotted 
ith Black. The ſame may be obſerved in the leſſer 
rigallus or Stockdove, the Cock and Hen differing much 
Colour; for the firſt is altogether Black, whereas the 
it is Yellow, like the Hen of the large Urogallus, the 
hole difference betwixt theſe two being only in their 
re. Olaus Magnus ſays, they are of an Att Colour, be- 
uſe they have ſomerimes a mixture of Aſh Colour 
ith the Yellow. For thus he deſcribes his Heathcocks, 
4 the Northern Parts are certain Heathcocks, not unlike Lib. 19. 
w Pheaſants, except that they have ſhorter Tails, and are 35 
wite Black, with a few Vi/hite Feathers in their VVings © 
{Tails. The Cocks have 4 Red and large Comb, but t 
n leſſer, of 4 Grey Colour. Theſe Wild or Heath- 
ocks are the ſame which the Swedes call Orrar, and the 
uin Tetorones, or Urogalli minores, neither are their 
"mbs different from the Uroga/l;, not on the top of 
e Head, bur on both fides of the Eyes; inſtead of 
ybich the Painter has miſtaken the joint, and has drawn 
tem like our tame Cock. The Hens of both theſe 
inds, as well of the leſſer call'd Orrar, as the larger 
ld Kzedrar, are of a Colour differing much from the 
ocks, the firſt being quite Yellow, the laſt inclining 
omewhar to an At, a1 told you before. Some would 
ave them ro be a kind of Pheaſants, but whoever will 
ompare them together, will find a remarkable diffe- 
gence, And though Lapland affords both kinds, yet are 
de larger ſort more frequent than the other. The YVoods, 
lays Samue! Rheen, are ſtor d with all ſorts of wild Fowl, 
uch as Heathcocks, but they have not ſo much plenty of 
tckdoves, Neither are the other Birds found in the 
— at all times, there being ſome Years, when 
arce any are to be ſeen at all; It happes ſometimes, 
lays Olaus Petri, that the Birds leave the Country for 
era! Nears together ; but when they return they are 
catch d in ſuch vaſt numbers, that the Laplanders don't 
know what to do with them, We will now come to the 
Woodcocks, for that I ſuppoſe to be the neareſt Name 
of what the Swedes call Furne, or the Germans Haſethuhn, 
though I queſtion whether that be the ſame ; for though 
it be certain, that the Furne of the Swedes, and the 
tſctbuby of the Germans are one and the ſame thing, 
Jer 
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yet do they not dwell in the marſhy places,'a; the 
Woodcocks of the Antients, but in the Woods whid 
makes Samuel Rheen place them among the wild Foy 
belonging to the Woods. Of theſe there is alfo get 
plenty in Lapland, which afford very good Food the 
Inhabitants. But the Country abounds more in Viie 
Partridges, than in any other kind of Birds; with the 
not only rhe Woods, but alſo the higheſt Mountain 
though never ſo Barren, and covered with Snow, ar 
ſtock d: Theſe Birds, ſays the ſame Author, ( meaning 
the Wild Cocks, Stockdoves and Woodcocks ) are fond 
great plenty near the Rivers and Lakes. But as the 
tains on the Borders of Norway are deſtitute of Wd 
being furniſhed only with ſome ſmall Lakes, ſo no Will 
Fowl inhabiting the Woods can abide there, enten i 
White Partridge, which are in vaſt numbers thereabuti 
I call the ſame Birds Lagepedes, which Samuel Rheen call 
ſometimes | Fial Rui pos, — Shickripos ; and a 
by the Germans, bur eſpecially the Swiſſers call'd Schue 
Vogel, or Schnee-huhner, Gallinas nivales or a Snow Bird 
becauſe they delight to dwell in the Snow, on the top 
of the Helvetian Mountains, and the Alpes, which a 
ſeldom withour Snow. They have Feet like Hates, 
a Wool inſtead of Feathers, from whence they have g 
the Name of Lagepedes, Samuel Rheen gives us the fol 
lowing Account of them: Theſe Lagepedes are 4s wii! 
as Snow in the VVinter, without fo much as one black Fe 
ther, except that the Hen has one ſingle black, Feather 1 
der one of her VVings. Towards the Spring they begin 
be Gray, not unlike the Hens of the Stockdove, and thi 
they continue till VVinter, when they turn Vi/hite qa 
What he: ſays of their changing of Colour is the wv 
worth taking notice of, becauſe the ſame has not b. 
obſerved by any other beſides himſelf. Tis true, 0 
Mamas ſpeaks of ſome Snow Birds, which, he {i 
change naturally their Colour from a Grey into a Whit 
but it ſeems as if he did not intend the Lagepeden d 
cauſe he ſpeaks of their Red Feet, ſuch as Srorks have 
but the Feet of the Lagepedes are nothing like theſe, 
we told you before: Beſides which Samuel Rheew male 
another Obſervation of the Lagepedes, viz. That the 
ſeldom are ſeen on Trees, quite contrary to thoſe de 


neated by Olaus, The Lagepedes, ſays Samuel Rheen, hee 
| | comiren 
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Hupen the Ground, and rarely upon the Trees, The 

eden are alſo fine nimble Birds, which are always 
motion, and never continue in one place; They are 

rinaly running from one place to another, ſays be; 

| in another Paſſage, ? 


Lib. 20. 
c. 13. 
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They are clean and nimble Birds. Beſides theſe us 
Birds, fit either for Food or Cloathing, they hae { 
nſeleſs or pernicieus ones, ſuch are the Eagles ins 
Mountains, which ſometimes kill the young Rainds 
Ravens are ſeldom to be ſeen here, and tho x 
are, are not White, as Martiniere has perſwade j 
World they were. 

We muſt at laſt come to the Fiſh, of which ther 
incredible quantities in Lapland. They catch prod 
quantities of Fiſh, ſays Jiegier, not only for their 7 
uſe, but they lay them up in their Store-houſes, and 
them to the Neighbouring Countries, And Forvius, neg 
Sea fide they abound in Fiſhes. He ſays near the Sei 
becauſe he ſpeaks of the Muſcovite Laplanders, 
the other Laplanders catch moſt of their Fiſh in the 
vers and Lakes. Salmon is their beſt Fiſh, of wh 
Olaus Magnus, There # ſcarce any part of Europe wh 
abounds ſo much in Salmon as the Bothnian Sea ts 
Lapland; for from their Mountains deſcend vaſt Riv 
ſweet VV ater, in which the Salmons are ſeen to ſoin 

ainſt the Stream in Shoales, which coming toward: 
urces become a Prey to the Fiſhermen, Samuel | 
gives them likewiſe the Precedency among the Fille 

Lapland, and ſays, that they ſwim up the Rivers a 
as they can, and ſo turn about St. Matthew. The | 
mons, lays he, come from the Sea into the Rivers of | 
land; they ſwim up againſt the Stream as far as thy: 
till being ſtop d in their courſe by the CataraAs, the a 

back about St. Matthew. Lundius obſerves, that in 

Lapmark of Lublah the Salmon comes vp the Rive 
far as the Church call'd Fockmoch, where a Cu m 
prevents its going farther. He farther obſerves, that 

Salmon is not ſo Fat at his return as at his coming cu 

the Rivers; the reaſon of which ſeems to be, that c 

are weakned by their continual ſwimming again 

Current, and ſpent by engendring in the remote p © 

the Rivers, from the Sea. Lundius obſerves allo, f 

as ſoon as the Salmon coms to that part of the Rin 

which fall from the Rocks among rhe Mountains 

Norway, it is as black as a Coal, that it vomits up 

what is in its Stomack, and takes very little Food 

the Summer long. This makes rhe Sroule Burger: 

Countrymen) call the Salmon, whilft he is comic 
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1, from the Word Laſſus, Of their vaſt quantities 

Petri ſays, 4 certain Cuſtombouſe Officer of Torna 
1 me, that in one Tear 1300 Barrels of Salmon had been 
Lrted there. The next Fiſh belonging to Lapland 
the Pikes: Theſe Lakes, ſays Samuel Rbeen, afford 4 


n Miles long, and a 100 broad, which furniſh them 
th ſuch vaſt quantities of Pikes, ( beſides other Fiſh ) 
are not only ſufficient for the Proviſion of thoſe two large 
thern Kingdoms, but whole Ship loads of them, after 
1 cre dried, are tranſported into Germany. He calls 
m Lupi, the ſame which the Swedes call Giaddor, and 
e luci or Pikes, a fort of River Water Fiſh, and ſuf- 
ently known, having a large Head, with the lower 
w hanging out, which is provided with many very 
up Teeth; the Germans call it Hecht, They are of 
ch a bigneſs here, that they ſometimes exceed a Man 
length. Olaus ſays truly, If the Mater could furniſh 
bs Fiſh with ſufficient Food, it would in time attain to 
ile Feet in length. The Swedes inhabiting the Di- 
n& of Granara, about fix Leagues from the Lap- 
ad School calFp Lykfala, in the Lapmark of Uma, 
nch abundance of Pikes, which the Laplanders don't 
ell like; but the Swedes being . Proprietors of thoſe 
ies, catch ſuch incredible quantities of Fiſh there, 
th their Boats (which they carry on their Backs) 
xd Nets, that three or four of them carries 4 or 
e weight at a time. Lundius ſays, that the Swedes 
am theſe Lakes as their Propriety, which their Ar- 
lors boughr of ſome of the Governours of Lapland; 
cauſe the Inhabitants being at that time not in a ce- 
city to pay the uſual Tribute, theſe Lakes were al- 
md to ſome Swediſh Boors for their Money, which 
vey enjoy quietly, Lundius ſays alſo, that beſides the 
<> there is another Fiſh catchr here, call'd Har by the 
Predes, not unlike the Hel ir ſelf. The third ſort is 
Fiſh call'd by the Swedes Syck, they differ not much 
um the Carp, except that they have a larger and 
barer Mouth, and their Bodies are not fo broad: 
Idey generally are ſcarce ſo big a Carp, but thoſe of 
gland weigh ſometimes 12 Pound, There is here 
great 
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at plenty of Pikes. And Ol/aus Magnus, There are Lib. 20. 
ne Lakes among the Mountains of Lapland of 400 Ita- YL 
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Cap. 13. 


OS 


reat plenty of that Fiſh, ſays Mr. Rheen, calf 
77 an excellent Tafte, and weighing ſometime; id & 
Pound. Fohannes Torneus ſpeaks alſo of thelf bing 
and grateful Tafte, which he compares to the het 
Fiſhes. Amongſt their Fiſhes, ſays he, they cart 
ore of the larger hind of Syck, ſometimes of an El 
eſpecially in the little Lakes, Thu Fiſh 4 ſo Luſeim 
of fo fine 4 Tafte, that I know not one other kind if | 
that can come in Competition with it. The fourth | 
they call Abbor, the Latines Perca, or a Perch; this 
likewiſe very plentiful here, and of an incredible 
neſs. There is adry'd Head of a Peres kept ti 
Day in the Church of Lueb/ah, which from the w 
the Head ro the under Jaw is above two Hands br 
They have alſo. Water-Weezels, Red and White, tht 
are found eſpecially in the Pools near the Sea fide, 
the Lakes in the lower Grounds are Water-Weezel, | 
and White. Beſides theſe the Lakes in the Mountains 
Norway furniſh them with rwo other kinds of Fiſh, c 
by the Swedes Reding and Orlołk, The Lakes which 
higher up in the Mountains afford ny Ræding d 
Iak. Whether theſe Fiſhes be known alſo in other Pla 
I am not able to tell, The firſt kind is thus deſcrib 
by Samuel Rheen, Ræding has got its Name from it: | 
and Purple Colour on the lower part of the Bely. Il 
fecond kind reſemble a kind of Salmon, but they 
not near ſo big; ſome would have them to be ju 
Falmons, but very little probability of Truth, bert 
they are always taken in the Lakes, which hav oy. 
Communications with the Sea, and therefore cannot . 
ſtored with Salmons. I rather believe them to be aki 
of Trours, becauſe rhere is ſcarce any difference int 
ſhape, except that the Tronrs Fleſh is ſomewhat-redd 
ſofter and more luſcious. There are many other Fill 
Lapland; bur as they are ſeldom eaten, ſo they are ſan 
upon their Rivers. To ſay ſomething of them 
will give you them as they are ſer down by Ol Pa 
who however ſeems to be donbrful in his Account $ 
rio, Cobitys, Barbatuls, Rubells, Barbocha, Oculata, & 
ſinus, Cyprinus, Cobytis, Aculenta. This Country prod 
ces few Weezels. and no Snakes. This Country p 
no hind of Serpents, ſays Fiegler ; which muſt be unde 
ftood from the Mountainous part; for among the Woes 
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<1 in the lower Grounds, ſome are found of that kind, 
ugh bur ſeldom. There are but few Shakes in Lapland, 
ys Samuel Rheen, they are ſometimes ſien in the lower 
unde and Whods, but not fo much a4 one among the 
buntains, Neither are Inſects very frequent here 3 
ers they know not, but are full of Lice, becauſe 
y wear no Linnen, and change their Cloths very ſel- 
m: They louſe themſelves in the Summer, and in the 
ner they expoſe their Cloths to the cold Air, which 
k them. Their Heads are not very Louſy. Landi- 
ays, that they have three ſorts of Gnats, of a diffe- 
tbigneſs. The leaſt of all are ſcarce to be perceived, 
n ting ſo ſmartly, as if you were prick d with a Nee. 
: theſe commonly appear juſt before rainy Weather, 
e largeſt of all are bigger than the common Gnars of 
her Countries. Theſe Gnats are very injurious to them, 


ch make an odious noiſe when they Sting. They are 
only troubleſome ro Men, but alfo ro the Cattle, e- 
ally ro the Raindeer; thoſe they Keep for that reaſon 
ir the tops of the Mountains. Some are Forced, ſays 
nue! Rheen, to the tops of the Mountains, ſome to croſs 
, by reaſon of the Gnats which are ſo numerous among 
n, that they are very pernicious to the Raindeey ; to 
id this Plague they are obliged fo get to the very tops 
the Mountains, as far as they are able to go. The Men 
end themſelves againſt theſe Creatures, by keeping a 
tinual Smoak in their Huts: They keep, ſays Johannes 
eus, the Gnats in the Summer time without Doors, 
keeping a continual ern; When they go to Slee 
cover their Heads and y with a Blanker. Woil 
| are aſleep, ſays Samuel Ween, they put their Heads 
a Blanket to avoid the Gnats, which are very nume- 
bere, When they ftir abtoad they pur on Skins or 
ther Garments ; During the Summer, ſays he, both 
and Nomen wear Leather Garmenits to avoid the ſting- 
of the Gnats, For the ſame reaſon they wear a 
th Cap, which they can pull over their Faces. Some 
anders tell me, that wi often beſmear their Faces, 
pt their Eyes, with Roſin or Pitch, to defend them- 
5 2gainſt rheſe odious Creatures. Olaus Petri Niure- 
niur 
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yy are peſtred with large Gnats, ſays Niegler. And O- Cap. 17- 
Magnus, In the marfhy Grounds of the uttermo#t parts Lib. 22. 
the North, they are infinitely peſtre with great Gnats, . 5. 
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nius confirms this by his Teſtimony. The Summer, (4 
he, brings this Inconveniency along with it, that" i ji 
the Air with Flyes, Gnats, and other Inſets ; fo tha x 
leſs you dawb your Face with Pitch, you will ſcarce led 
to preſerve it againſt them. Beſides theſe Gnat the 
are alſo great Waſps, which, much infect the Maude 
Theſe Sting ſo violently and deep, that the holes m 
be ſeen in the Raindeers Skins after they ate kill 
theſe holes they call in their own Tongue Kaorm; 
ſmall holes which are found in the Raindeers Shim occad 
ed by the Stinging of the Waſps in the Summer, the 
Kaorm, ſays Fohannes Bureus in his M. S. The Re 
dy againſt this Evil is the Smoak alſo. They are 

peſtred by Inſefs, lays Olaus Petri Niurenius, durin 
Summer, ; to free themſelves from this Plague, the) « 
fore d to make a continual Fire, and to keep the Rum 
in the Smoak. The better ro enereaſe the Smoak, (ll! 
Lundius, they put Moſs upon the Wood while it is b ir 
ing: If that cannot conveniently be done, they dip the 
ſelves into the Water; Orherwiſe, ſays he, they dip ti 
ſelves over Head and Ears into the Water, ſo that 
times they are drowned, or at leaſt much weakned, 1" 


this may ſuffice for the Animals of the Laplanders, 
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er. XXXI. 
of the Trees and Plants in La pland. re 


Ext to the Beaſts we will take a view of the Tri 
which this Country produces in good ftore, bit 
Fruit Trees, ſuch as our Apple, Pear, or Cherry In 
The Laplanders, ſays Tornæus, are not acquainted v 
Apples or any fort of other Fruit, which other Nation, 
ding under a more benign Climate enjoy. And Ola! 
tri, They have no ſuch thing as 2 or any other F 


Trees. Neither have they any wild Trees, ſuch 3s 


not bear the Cold; as Oak, Beech, and ſuch 1 hr, 
Lapland produces no Oak, Beech, Haſel-trees, Plum" 4 
or Linden but only Pine or Fir, Funiper, Birch, Serv (l 


tree and VVilow, the Aſp and Ollar, the Alder and! 
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e. But he miſtakes the Torna inſtead of Currans ; 


by Fruagula the Alder- tree. Theſe don't grow in every 
art of it; for in the Mountains, which divide Norway 
from Lapland, call'd Fellices, there are no Trees at all. 
In the higher parts of the Mountains there is not ſo much 
one Tree to be found ; which ought not to be paſi'd by 
in Silence, ſays Olaus Petri. And Fohannes Torneus, 
le Mountains Fellices are without any Trees, Samuel 
een lays, There are no Mods in the Monntains. Peter 
ldi attributes it, to the violent Winds which blow 
here without intermiſſion; bur I rather ſuppoſe ir may 
the continual and extream Cold which never ceaſes 
won the top of thoſe high Rocks. In the Grounds be- 
ww the Mountains you meet with Woods, but the next 
tjacent Parts produce nothing but Birch-rrees, which 
eng very large and tall, and placed by Nature as re- 
lar as if deſignd for Walks, affords a very fine Aſ- 
xt. Immediately below the Mountains, ſays Samuel 
been, the V/Voods begin, though the Grounds next to the 
untains afford nothing but Birch-trees, which are very 
ul and large, no Fir or Pitch-trees being to be ſeen here. 
ut in the more remote Parts from the Mountains are 
t and Pitch- trees, beſides the Birch, the Woods being 
mpoſed of theſe three Kinds. After you are paſi d the 
Birch VIV/oods, ſays he, you meet with others, compoſed of 
ir, Pitch and Birch Tree; however theſe VV/oods are but 
tin, Beſides theſe, Lapland ſcarce produces any other 


ith Grounds, towards the Mountains, ſays he, grow fine 
{ large Currans ,(Ribes) in great quantities; though as 
tells us, they are not regarded by the Laplanders ; 
haps they are of an ungrateful Taſte 3 beſides that 
ke greateſt part of them are of the Black kind. Lun- 
w ſays, that among the Mountains Feilices there are 
ild Cherry-rrees, the Laplanders make uſe of them; 
are call'd by the Swedes Fanebar, and Heggeber. 
mipers grow likewiſe in Leplgnd, and come to a great 
ghr, as alſo Berries of all (Ms. The moſt noted are 
ld by the Swedes Niertroa, by the Latines Chamume- 
| ( Dew-berries) or Norway Black-berries, They ap- 
er not unlike Bramble-Berries, each Berry being di- 


ded into Grains, being of a pale yellowiſh Colour ar 
Aa firit 


and by the Tacumla he means the Lybian Poplar or Aſp, 


rees, bur Shrubs in plenty; eſpecially Curtans. In ebe 
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firſt, but turn Red as they begin to ripen. | Theſe g 
for the maſt part in Watry and Marſhy M 1 
have great ſtore, ſays Olaus Petri, of the Ch , 
(-Hiortorn,) which; grows in marſhy Places, and we 
(agreeable Taſte. Samuel Rheen. ſays, The Chacun 
grows in great Plenty in the low Watry Grounds, Th 
grow on à ſmall Stalk creeping along the Ground, y 
therefore can ſcarce be placed among the Shrubs; } 
the Berries are very wholeſome, being accounted 25 
vereign Remedy againſt the Scurvy ; which is then 
the Laplanders eat them frequently, nor only. fred, | 
alſo pickled, as has been ſhewn before. They h 
likewiſe a fort of Blackberries, call d Hale ; 
- Swedes, and the thin leaved Heath, with Berries, / 
ſome call Ground Eive, and the Swedes Kraokeber, oi: 
haps becauſe the Crows eat them; and the greater i 
leſſer Blackberries, the firſt call'd by the Swedes L 
the laſt Blachar. The before mentioned Author f 
In the ſame manner they prepare the great and laſſer M.. 
berries and Heath-berries. . And. Olaus Petri, They bi ( 
alſo Gray Billberries ( Blaobzr ) and in Autwnn Bu 
berries ( Likgon) Heath-berries. He ſpeaks. in th vi: 
ſage of their way of pickling them, as has been . 
before; from whence ir is evident, that they have Wh 1 
great plenty of theſe Berries, as of any other. In i 
Lapland produces moſt ſorts of Berries, ſome of waiſt 
are not regarded by the Inhabitants. Neither ate er 
deſtitute of uſeful Herbs, they have the Hild a | 
which the Laplanders call the Lapland Herb, (Samigrat 
Posko ) and frequently uſe it in their Vidtuals* It W's 
a ſhort but thick ſtalk. There grows 4 vl On 
wild Angelica in Lapland, on ſhort but. thick As | 
they have good ſtore of Sorrel, which they likem 
mix among their Victuals, as we told you ben rd 
Sorrel, ſays he, grows likewiſe here in great plenty. n 
fides theſe they have ſome Herbs which are peculia = 
ly to Lapland, or at leaſt are ſeldom met with any wa! 
elſe : There are, ſays he, ſome other Herbs here, wicht 
not found in any other Country, He himſelf: mention Wl elf 
Herb call'd by the Natives, the Lapland Shoe, of e de 
Raindeers Cabbage, of which he gives us the follon 
Deſcription ; Lapland produces a certain Herb, calls WF be 
the Inhabitants the Lapland Shoe, or the Rainde 
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bbage, becauſe its Flower, which is Blue, reſembles 4 
land Shoe; it has three rows of Seed in the Bud; 
Leaves ſpread larger than thoſe of a common Cabbage; 
Stalk is an inch thick ; the Root very bitter, He tells 
farther, that it grows and ſpreads very faſt, ro the 
ght of three Cubirs and more. It is look d upon as a 
ngerous Herb, becauſe no Beaſt will eat it. N Beaſt, 
he, will touch this Herb, but avoid it like Poiſon. 
other Herb they have, and much eſteemed of by the 
tives, being very wholeſome and uſeful. Olaus Petri 
cribes it thus, The Herb Muſoroth, the Flower and 
fe of which reſembles to our Simpervel, and grows in 
ſey Grounds, about an Ell in hight, is eſteemed a good 
dicine in Lapland, TI ſuppoſe it to be a kind of Carrol. 
t the Word Maſuroth is not a Lapland but a Swediſh 

rd, from Mauſa, which fignifies Marſhy or where 
ch Moſs grows; but Lundius affures us, that the Lap- 

rs call it Veil anigroes, that it grows both on ri- 

Grounds, and in the Marſhes, with a long Root; its 

res reſembling Tabacco, being ſmall and long, and 

ring aſunder as into ſeveral 1 : Frankovius 

| have it to be a kind of Parſnip ; this Herb is uſed 

Medicine againſt the Colick, though the Laplanders 

eat it, Hard by this grows another Herb nor unlike 

oh in its Root = Leaves, but only ſomewhat 

ler, which if eaten produces Madneſs: Of this he 

$ us an Inſtance of a certain young Laplander, a 

er in the School of Uma, who no ſooner had taſted 

s Herb, but he run Mad, and for two Months to- 

tr traverſed the Woods, till by chance lighting y 

Ime Fiſh, that were hang'd our in the Air to dry, 

ame of them and recovered ſoon after: He told af- 

ds, that he had croſs d nine great Rivers, but 

not tell which way. And thus much of the Herbs 

end, as far as they are come to our knowledge; 

u berto no body has given us an exact Account of 

and though Lapland affords ſome Herbs peculiar 

n ef and others alſo which are to be found likewiſe 

neighbouring Countries, yet is their number very 

ow. 25 Ou Petri rightly concludes; from what Herbs 

obe found in the Eſtern Bothinia, bordering upon 

nd", theſe are his Words. There are not, near /0 


ſeveral kinds of Herbs in Lapland, as are to be met 
A 2 2 with 
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with in Sweden. This I po from what I hav 
in the Weſtern Bothnia fer I never was in the iu 
in Lapland) which bordering upon a great part of Ty, 
affords not above Fourſcore Simples (as they call the 
that ever I could get fight of. For Agrimony, (yi 
Peneroial, Cumfrey many more ſuch like, vid 
common in Sweden, are not to be met with here. Ve 
not proceed to the Moſs, which is of different l 
The firſt is the Tree-Moſs, hanging withdnt from 
Boughs of the Pitch-rree, and ſomerimes alſo of a 
the Swedes call ir Leaf. The Second, which gromy 
vaſt quantities all over Lapland, and furniſhes their | 
deer eſpecially in the Winter, with Food, is a Cm 
Moſs, of a White Colour, with" long, thin and { 
Leaves, of abouc a Foot high. The third kind is 
a Ground Moſs, but grows not ſo high, the Leaves 
leſs, of a fine Green Yellow Colour. This Moſs 
not agree with the Fowl, for which reaſon the 
ders cut and mix it with the Baits when they have 21 
to catch them. The fourth is alſo a Ground Mobs 
low, with thin and ſmooth Leaves, of a Red C 
Samuel Rbeen calls ir, The beſt * Moſs, which | 
plentifully in Lapland. For by reaſon of irs ſoftneſs 
uſe it, inſtead of Feathers, to lay under new born! 
as we told you before. I have ſeen alſo a fifth WM © 
with much — and longer Leaves, which they 
the Natives call Fatona, and is look'd upon as an 
lent Remedy againſt ſounding Fits, if chop'd and 
in Broath. Bur I much queſtion whether it be a 
of Moſs, but rather the Angelica cut in ſmall piece 

repared and kept under Ground, according as we 
ated before. Laſt of all comes their Graſs, this is 
of different kinds. The beſt is a ſhort, ſmooth and] 
Graſs, which grows in the Valleys among the 
or Norway Mountains : the ſecond kind, which « 
monly grows in other Places, is longer, thicker, 
and very dry, The third kind has alſo long bon», 
and ſmall! Leaves, which is chiefly made uſe of 


— — 


L ap/anders, to put into their Shoos and Gloves, ted N 
ter to defend themſelves againſt the rigour of the Wc) 5 
as we told you before, This Graſs grows a « c:; 


Banks of the Rivulers, which run through rhe Plat 
the Woodlands of Dapland; they cut and dry it i! 


mn, and tye it up in great Bundels or Truſſes, and ex- 
unge it with the Mountaineers, ſor young Raindeer, 
ele and ſuch like Commodities. And thus far we 


re communicated to yon, what is come to our Know- 
dge, concerning the Herbs, Shrubs and Trees found in 


C HAP. XXXII. 


Of the Metals of Lapland. 


He Antients did ſuſpect, but never were certain in 
their Opinion that Lapland, Scandinavia, and ſome 
her moſt Northern Provinces did afford any Merals. 
tis is the reaſon that no mention is made of it by 
n: Olaus Magnus poſitively aſſerts, that none were ib. , 
er found there: In the utmoſt Northern Provinces no @ 10. 
nes are found hitherto, no Iron, C or Silver, though 
bb ſays, That Gold comes from the North; and for this 
lon alſo the Laplanders were conſtrained to join their 
ats together with Ofiers inſtead of Iron Nails. Bur 
our Age, viz. 1635. under the Reign of Queen 
mine, a Silver Mine was diſcovered at a Place cal- 
| Naſafiell, in the Lapmark of Pitha, not far from 
Mountains that divide Sweden from Norway. Samuel 
gives us the following Account of them. Thi 
ber Mine is about Threeſcore Leagues diſtant from the 
ſb of Pitha, or Skizllefr, not far from the River 
izllefr, where it takes its firft riſe among the Moun- 
in: of Norway. Torneus alſo mentions them, If what 
racelſus Propheſies be true, viz. That in the North, Lib. 9, 
mixt Sixty and Seventy Days, there will be found vaſter 
tities of Metals than ever was ſeen in the Eaſt, and 
Mutes the time out of 2 then certainly theſe 
if Ridges of Mountains (the Fellices betwixt Sweden 
Norway) muſt contain 4 prodigious quantity. The 
xe ie Silver Mine at Naſafizll, in the Lapmark of Pitha, 
4 convincing Inſtance that he was not altogether miſtaken. 
lis is the St Mine diſcovered in Lapland, by a cer- 
A a3 : rain 
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with Pickaxes, bur by boring holes which they fill wit 
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tain Laplander, call'd Loans Perſon. Th Sila A 
ſays Samuel Rheen, was firſt diſcovered 1635. by ace 
Laplander, cal'd Loans Perſon, an Inhabitam of Pity 
by Trade a Dimond-Cutter and Peari- Fiſber. "This Min 
was firſt opened under the Direction of my L aj 
Flemming, Baron of Lars, and now one of the du 
of the Kingdom, and chief Director of the Compm 
of Mines; who like wile cauſed a Melting-Houſe, wi 
other Conveniences to be builr there ar the Company 
Charge. In the Tear 1635. ſays Samuel Rheen, one Han 
Philip was by Order from the other Regents of the Kin 
dom, ſent together with one of the Directors, to open 
Silver Mine of Naſa, in the Lapmark of Pitha. Pug 
is rather a Lead than a Silver Mine, which is eil 
work d, land ſeparated. Thx Mine, ſays the fame Au 
thor, has a rich Vein of Lead, not difficult to by Wal, 
as being not of a hard Stone, but rather of 4 ſandy Sul 
Nance, and conſequently eaſie to be broken ; they "work 
by means of Bores, and break it by the heip of he wy 
His meaning is, that they can't work through 


Gunpowder,and after they have cloſed the*Mourh well 
Fire to it through a ſmall touch- hole, which blows 
hardeſt Stones in pieces. But they reap'd but a fm 
time the benefit of this Mine, the ſame being 1655, i 
the War berwixr Sweden and Denmark, ſpoil'dby « 
Van Anen, the Daniſh Governour of Norway. Naſi 
fays he, was in the laſt War ſpoild and def 
Brahca van Anen, the Governour of Norway; find 
which time it was not thought worth rhe While 
cleanſe and rebuild it; becauſe it would have require 
vaſt Charges, before they could expect any Benefit D 
itz an Enterpriſe roo hazardous to be undertaken by a 
private Perſon. The Second Silver Mine is inthe 
mark of Lublab, call'd Kiedthievari, This was in in! 
diſcovered 1660, by a Laplander call'd Fonan Perugy® c 
Inhabirant of Torpenjeur. Of this Samuel Nbeen gra 0 
us the following Acceunt, In the Tear 1660 another 
ver Mine was diſcovered, cal d Kiedtkivari, by 4 cet 
Laplander, whoſe Name was Jonam Petri, at Torpenj 
in the Lapmark of Lublah, about 32 Swediſh Moles fr 


ehe Pariſh Church of Lublah. He tells us farther; de 


this Mine is in the midft of the Village Torpenjew, u an th 
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e of the high Mountains (about two Leagues below 
top) which divide Sweden and Norway, about fix- 
agues from Ne dſtad, a Village of 'Norway; betwixt 
s Kiedtkivars and Redſtad lies that high and famous 
guntain Daorfiæl, in the Road that leads from the 
ne into Norway; but is not paſſable. in the Winter, by 
fon of irs prodigious hight, which makes ir ſubject to 
þ prodigious Huricanes and Tempeſts, as to render it 
paſſible at that Seaſon, Here is a very rich and broad 
her Vein, lodged in a hard white Flint Stone. This 
der Mine, ſays Samuel Rheen, contains a Vein which 
neben to a large extent, in a hard White Marchaſite 
we: This Vein has been opened in divers Places, and was 
nd every where of the ſame Goodneſs. The chief Incon- 
niency here, is the want of Wood, which muſt be 
reyed thither at a League and a half diſtance : They 
ply this want by Ganpowder, which they uſe as we 
you juſt now. The Melting-Honſe where they 
ute and purify the Oar, is about five Leagues diſtant 
n the Mine, being ſituate in a pleaſant Place, at the 
uence of ſeveral Rivers, eſpecially the Ruickjock and 
rijock, from the firſt of which the Houſe has borrow- 
is Name. Near it is a large Wood full of Shrubs, 
d Herbs and Graſs, eſpecially Currans. They are 
| fored with all ſorrs of Fiſh, viz. Salmons, Trouts, 
es, Perches, and ſuch like. In the Summer there is 
afe paſſage from thence by Water, till within a few 
ues of the Church of Lublab, and a.convenient re- 
from thence to the Melting -· Houſe, and fo further 
the- Bay of Bothnia. This Silver Mine is maintain d to 
Day by the Curriers, who receive conſidearble Re- 
from thence. Beſides theſe two there are ſeveral 
er Mines, but are not work d in, either becauſe they 
in remote Places, of very difficult Acceſs, where no 
ly cares to d vaſt Summs, before they can ex- 
tto reap any Benefit by them, a thing that agrees not 
n every Man's Purſe. One was diſcovered by Lau- 
{ Andrew, a Laplander, of the Mountain of Tiurro- 
i, Another by the ſame Perſon, but a League diſtant 
Im the Mine of Kiedthivers ; and a Third about two 
2g1es more from the Eaſt. At the firſt opening of the 
in they found rhe Oar lodged in a ſoft Stone, but as 
J entred deeper it grew very hard, and impenetrable. 
a 2 4 The 
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Mines in other Places, neither are the Laplanders i 
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The firſt was found 1670, according to Samuel Rhee; 
The laſt Summer a certain Laplander, an Inhabitay ; 
Torpenjeur, who's Name # Laurearz Andrew, ſhey'{ | 
piece of rich Silver Oar, which he ſaid was faln fra « 

ock about ten Ells bigh, in the Mountain Tinrrovai, 

the top of which no body can aſtend, without manifeſt la. 
ger of bs Life, This Samuel Veen writ 1671, bo tht 
the diſcovery was made the Year before. The other ti 


were found before, and they are not without hopes tin 


more will be diſcovered in time, It 5s very f 
ſays he, that more Silver Veins will be found yet, ſen 
Laplanders, having promiſed to make conſiderable diſm 
ries of Mines. He alledges the reaſon why they are 1 
very forward in making theſe Diſcoveries ; becauſe the 
are afraid to be forced ro Work in the Mines, a thin 
not atall agreeable wirh rheir uſual lazy way of Living 
There is no Queſtion, ſays he, but there are ſeveral w 


rant of it; but nothing being dearer to them than n li 
#dly without undergoing any hard Labour, they will not dj 
cover them, for fear of being compell'd to this Dru 
Beſides theſe Silver Mines, there are alſo Copper Mine 
in Lapland. One of rheſe is in the Lapmark of Ti 
call'd Svappawabra, near the River Taorge, about 1 
Leagues from the Town Taorge, This Mine was ii 
diſcovered 1655, by a certain Laplander, who few 
a piece of rhe Oar to one Eric Ericſon ; it is 4 goo 
and rich Vein, bur its Situation ſomewhat incoveniet 
for Carriage. This I told you according to the beſt l 
formation I could get from ſeveral credirable Perlons 
but underſtand ſince, that this Mine was diſcovered 16; 
by. Mr. Abraham Rheenſtiern, one of the Directot « 
the Company of Mines, who brought the firſt Par 
of the Oar to Stockholm, upon trial a Hundred Wep 
of Oar yielded Forty Pounds true and good Men 
which made him reſolve to go on with this Mine, u! 
writ to me himſelf, and ſent me a Pattern of the (aid | 
Oar, which was tried at Scochbolm. There is ano 
in the ſame Lapmark, about three Leagues mare to f 
North, diſcovered 22 by a Laplander, 1668. 1988 fo 
Vein is none of the beſt, being mix d with abunc 

of Iron, for which Reaſon it is not ſo much regarded 
the former; it is call'd Mittagi, The Oar of bo 
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theſe Mines is carried by Water ro the Melcing Houſe 
ce Lei, where, after it is purified, it is further con- 
eyed to Torna. Here are likewiſe ſome Iron Mines ; 
br in the Lamark of Torna, there is an Iron Mine juſt 
by che Copper Mine call'd Swappevabra, ſpringing bath 
ar of the ſame Mountain; this Mine affords excellent 
ron. There is another Iron Mine in the ſame 

ald ne, vande, diſcovered 1640 by a Laplander li- 
ung thereabours. It lies about 22 Leagues from the 
Town of Torna, whither it is carried from the Melting 
Houſes of 5 where they caſt both the Iron Bars 
and purify the pper Oar. The Iron Oar, ſays Fohan- 
nes Tornew, lately dug out of the Mine Juneſvarido, in the 
Lapmark of Torna, is carried from thence a great way, 
to the Melting Houſes of Kengær, to be caſt into Plates; 
it i: excellent in its kind, and found in ſuch vaſt quanti- 
ty, that it is believed it will ſupply us for ever, From 
whence it is apparant, that this is a moſt excellent Vein, 
It is not long ago fince another 9 Mine was diſco- 
yered in a certain Mountain of of Torna, 
calld Ranatvara, not above a League from the Ocean, 
and as much from Titi urden, to the North; this Mine 
is richer than all the reſt; becauſe 100 weight of Oar 


me, who has likewiſe ſent me a Pattern of the Oar, I 
have alſo a Pattern of Oar belonging to another Cop- 
per Vein in the Lapmark of Torna, diſcovered in a 
Mountain call'd Mangna. warra, 1674. Ir ſeems to be 
a good Vein, but has not hitherro been work d in 3 
the Patterns being only Pieces of Oar. In the ſame 
Lipmark is alſo a Third Iron Vein, in the Mountain 
call d Gillewara, about five Leagues from Suappewara. This 
ia very fine Mine, Mr. Rheenſtrem has ſent me a Pattern 
of the Oar, and tells me, that the Vein runs t. 
the whole Mountain. There is another Mine of t 
lame kind in the Lapmark of Lublah, call d Petziwara. 
In the Mountain Fellices, ſays Samuel Rheen, is a fine 
Iron Vein call d Petziwara, 4 League and à quarter diſtant 
from Quikioch, here the Iron Stones fall frequently down 
from the Mountains, But the two firſt of theſe Iron 


fear of the Charges. In the Year 1671, there was a 
Diſcourſe of a diſcovery of a Gold Mine here, bur no- 


yields 30 Pound of Copper, as Mr. Rheenſtrem aſſures - 


Mines are only work'd in; the third lies neglected for 
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thing of certainty being come to my Knowledge coy: 
cerning it, I will not inſiſt upon it any longer; th 
notice has been taken of ſuch a Mine to have been ſoun 
in -Sweden, under the Reign of King Guſtave I. Olay 
Magnus ſays thus, Job ſays, that Golden Mines ſhall i. 
brought from the North: It it now reported, that Ki 
Guſtave hes fonnd-out 4 very rich Mine. Bur this wa 
no more than a rumour founded upon hearſay, as the 
Event has ſufficiently ſhewn, no ſuch Mine being head 
of there ſince that time. 1 


C HAP. XXXIII. 
Of their. Stones, Jewels, and Pearls, 


E proceed from the Metals to their Stones, of which 
VVV Lapland has very many and large ones, but {6 
harſh, rough and bard, as ſcarce to be ſhaped or fined 
for uſe with the hardeſt Iron Inftraments ; they are of 
an Aſh colour, like as in other Parts. Beſides theſe there 
are many Stones found on the Banks of Rivers and 
Lakes, which reſembling in ſhape ſome Creatures, ate in 
great eſteem among the Laplanders, who adore them 
like the Gods, under the Name of Storjun bare, as has 
been told before, In the Lapmark of Torna, neat the 
Mine Funeſuando, on the Banks of the River Torna, art 
found certain yellow flat round Stones, not unlike our 
Counters, of the bigneſs of half a Crown ; they a 
as if they were made of Dirt, but are as hard as a Flint. 
Mr. Graff in his Letter to me, ſays, Immediately bilo 
Juneſuando' or Junufuando are found a hind of yellow Cum. 
tere, near the River fide, and that in great quantities. 
will give you the Draught of them hereafter, with that of 
the: Cryſtal, mark d with B. In the Mine ir ſelf are 
found certain Stones of an octangular Figure; they are 
Tranſparent and Poliſh'd by Nature it ſelf; they feldom 
exceed the bigneſs of a Haſle· Nut, and are generally les 
and contain but a ſmall ſhare of Metallick Subſtance, but 
abundance of Sulphur. I have likewiſe given = 
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Draught, of them at the end of this Chapter, mark d 
wich C. Whether there be any,Magners.in Lapland is un- 
ertain as yer 3 for what, Olaus Magnus ſays concerning 
them, has a reference to the Mountains, under the Poles, - 
hich ſome have thought to be full of the Loadftone. 


Mountains, he did not ſpeak. of Lapland, where no Mag- 
netic Mountains are to be met with , though ſome are of; 
Opinion, that Lapland affords , ſome ; neither are they, 
zlrogether Strangers to Precious Stones, Some of the. 
apland Mountains, ſays Burcu, afford Precious Stones, 
He calls them Diamonds, Amethiſts and Topazes. But his 
Diamonds are no more than our common Cryſtals,as is evi- 
dent from their ſhape. Theſe grow: frequently, in Lapland 
upon the Rocks, ſome larger ſome leſſer For ſome come 
in bigneſs near to a Child's Head; of which I remem- 
der I have ſeen ſeveral at my Lord Erie de la Guardie's 
Houſe. They are commonly fingular, each fide ending 
a Pyramid ; though they are not all perfectly ſhaped a- 
like : Some of them are very White, Tranſparent and 
Bright, not inferiour ro the Oriental Cryſtal ;; ſome 
are cloudy and with Black and Yellow Spots, Veins or 
racks : e are Smooth and Poliſh'd by Nature, o- 
ters Rough. They exceed all other Cryſtals. in hard- 
neſs, even thoſe call'd rhe Bohemian. Diamonds. The 
aplanders uſe them inftead of Flints, to ſtrike Fire 
ih, and when ſtriked with a Steel, they yield more 
Fire than any common Flint. I keep ſome. of them by: 
e in a Lapland Pouch, with the ſame. Steel that be- 
onged to the Laplander, who uſed ro wear it; ſome Jews 
lers have had the cunning to poliſh theſe, Lapland: Cry- 
tals ſo finely, that, after they were ſer, they were ſold; 
hem for true ones, even to thoſe People that underſtood: 
Diamonds very well: I have given you a Draught of 
ne of the biggeſt of theſe Ctyſtals in its natural 
dhape, at the the end ot the Chapter, mark d with A. 
Bureus alſo ſpeaks of Amethiſts, and I remember to 
we ſeen ſome that were brought out of Lapland, but 
dey were flat and full of Clouds, in no wiſe compara- 
de to thoſe of Bohemia ; however, I have been told, 
at ſometimes, bur rarely, they find moſt excellent ones. 
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is Words are theſe, Loadſtones ( the | common Guides of Lib. 2. 
Mariners ) as big as Mountains are found in the utter» c. 26. 
ot Parts of the North, Since he makes Loadſtones 
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| it being a rarity to meer with any Pearls here, that dt 


how to match ir, he would not ſell them both t 
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The ſame is to be obſerved in the Topaze, likewif 
mentiond by Burew ; I have ene by me reſembling 1 
Cryſtal, except in its Colour, is a pale Yelloy; 
and as far as I could learn, all the reſt are ſuch, 1 
conſequently are not fo or approaching in good. 
neſs to thoſe found in Places ; for ir ſeems the 
Northern Climate has not the ſame Quality to end 
them with vigorous and lively Colours, as the Rae 
Parts. Under this Head we onght alſo to take nice 
of the Pearls, though they be no Stones, ſome oy 
Rivers afford them; for which reaſon certain Pearl Fig- 
ers are appointed among the Laplanders ; ſuch a one vn 
Jobs Oterſon (the Son of Peter) mention'd by S 
Nen, to have beenthe firſtDiſcoverer of the Mine Nau 
for he calls mw a — ggent and gy ce Nei. 
ther are the Lapland Pearls altogether temptible; 
Olaus Magnus makes them indeed of a pale Colour, when 
he fays, After we have giver you an Account of their Fi 

we muſt not paſs by in filence their Pearls; wherefate ut it 
to be obſerved, that in theſe Northern Parts there art cr: 
gain bs ny affordin fore of Precious Stones, but 
eſpecially Muſſels, which contain well colour'd Pearls, thi 
ſomewhat pale, by reafon of the Coldneſs of the Clima: 
For it is undeniable, that moſt of them want that lively 
Brightneſs which makes the Oriental Pearls ſo Yaluabls 
though now and then one is found, not inferiour in 
Beauty, or any other Reſpects, to them; nay in bigneh, 
and an exact round ſhape, they challenge the Precedency ; 


come to their full Maturity, but what are exactly round; 
but thoſe not come to Perfection, and thoſe in great 

uantities, are flat on one end, and round on the other 

de ; the laſt is of a bright ſhining White, the flat fide 
of a cloudy. dark yellowiſh Colour, of both which kinds 
I keep ſome. by me; and it was not many Years ag! 
fince ſaw a Pearl brought out af Bothnia to Stockbolm, 
of ſo bright a Colour, and ſo exactly round, that a cet- 
rain Woman of Quality offered 120 Crowns for it, the 
Jeweller proteſting at the ſame time, that it he knew 


under 300 Crowns. So that Lapland has whereof like- 
wiſe to hoaſt of this kind, | 


Theſe 
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, Theſe Pearls are not bred here in ſuch large, flat and 2 
round Shells, reſembling our Oiſter Shells, as dae , 
Oriental ones are, but in hollow Muſſel Shells, of be 
oblong Figure, like unto our Muſſels; neither does de Call 
Sea only; but the Rivers produce them, as maybe yy. Wl xiv 
thered from Olaus Magnus. his Words. Thoſe Pars $o 
that are nor come to Perfection ſtick cloſe within the WY Ka. 
Shells; but thoſe come to Maturity, are looſe and drop WW wit 
out as ſoon as the Muſſels are opened. Riv 
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CHAP. XXXIV. * 


Of their Rivers and ſtanding Waters. Car 


L has as many Rivers, Lakes and Springs a plac 
any other Country can boatt of; as has been ſhewn Wl in tl 
already. Their chiefeſt Rivers are ſuch as have imparted Wl dall 
their Names to the ſeveral Lapmarks of this Country, beca 
viz. Umeao, Pitheao, Lubleav, Torneao and Kimia, Wl row 
All theſe riſe out of the Mountains of Norway, and be- Wi leap 
ing augmented by many Rivulets, at laſt diſcharge tbem- Wl is t. 
ſelves in the Bay of Bothnia. The River Uma is en Wl 1:5: 
creaſed by the Rivers Vindilow, Pithao and Skialefe, en, 
Lundius aſſures us, that it is a common Opinion among next 
the Laplanders, that this River Umao riſes with a flen- WM more 
der Spring in the Mountains Fellices, that ſoon after itis Nan 
ſwallowed up under Ground, and riſes again near 2 ]W/v:, 
Lake, through which ir paſſes, as well as through feveral WM cat: 
others, by which as wel as by the many Rivulers chat Wl they 
join with ir, it becomes a vaſt River. The River Lu Wir: 
blao receives another leſſer one of the ſame Name, and WW Lup/ 
the River Kimiao, once calld Avilajocki, both being WI that 
very conſiderable for their bigneſs, as being augmented Wt (: 
in their Courſe by innumerable Rivulers. So the River o 
Luhlao, which has a double Sourſe, receives in its leſſer Nee 
Channel, the Rivers Puariiaus, Karditioch, and ſeveral ¶ cced 
others. Al over Lapland, ſays Samuel Rheen, you meet ſtore 
ſmall Rivers, which coming down from the Mountains Fel- of Þ 
lices, Fall into the great ones. In the Lapmark of Luhlah , 
you have theſe following Rivers, Kadriioch, Darriioct, 
i 
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Quickioch, Kirtagioch Siirijoch, all which: exontrate them- 
ſelves into. the leſſer Channel of the River Lublao ;- beſides 
many more, and ſo male one large River, The ſame is to 
be laid of its other Channel, which-is much lager, and 
calld Stoor-Lublao, In the' ſame 'manner, ſays he, many 
Rivers join themſelves with abe NMver call d Stoor-Lublao. 
So the River 'Torneao is | augmented by the Rivers 
Kaungamæ, Tengelao, and ſeveral leſſer ones, And thus 
with all the reſt; ſo that thoſe beforementioned great 
Rivers are not inferior to any others either for their 
bigneſs and depth, or for the ſwiftneſs of their Carrems. 
Beſides which it commonly happens onte every four or 
five Lear, that theſe Rivers by the melting of the -Snow 
and Ice on the Mountains Fellices, overflow the Banks on 
boch ſides. And becauſe they tun through many rocky 
Places, they have this peculiar, that they are full of 
Cataracts, or Water-falls, which fall with great noiſe 
and violence from the Rocks, and therefore in ſome 
places are ſcarce Navigable; ſuch a one is the Cataract 
in the Lapmark of Lublah; call d Muskeumokke, another 
cilld ſo, and third call d Niomeſasks, or the Hares Leap, 
becauſe the River Lahlao forces its way through ſo nar- 
rw a Paſſage, betwixt two Rocks, that a Hare may 
leap from one to the other. Such like are alſo found 
in the Lapmark of Torna ʒthe moſt famous ones are, Tar- 
rafros, near the Mountains of Norway, which by Tor- 
neus is ſtilled 4 very violent and ſwift Cataradt. The 
next is Cangerbruksfors, and next Lappiafors ; then three 
more falling cloſe within one another, calFd by one 
Name Pulloforſex ; beſides theſe Kettilefoes and Kukula- 
fors, this laſt is near the Torrent Torna. | Theſe Cata- 
tacts are a great hindrance to the Ships, nevertheleſs are 
they very beneficial to the Melting Houfes, and afford 
credible plenty of Fiſhes. But es theſe Rivers, 
Lapland is provided with ſo vaſt a number of Lakes, 
that it will ſuffice to give you the Names of a few out 
of ſo many. In the Lapmark of Lublah you meet with 
following Lakes, Saggat, Rettach, Pinijaur, Shalka, Ly- 
lock, Wag hijaur, ang Karragier, the laſt of which ex- 
eds all the reſt in bigneſs, and altogether have great 
tore of Fiſhes of ſeveral kinds. Within the Lapmark 
d P;zha theſe following Lakes are worth taking notice 
a, Horſnkiaudijaur, Arſuifierfe ( which - accordin I ro 
Lunainus 
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Tear Days. But the Lake call'd Enaretrusk, in the 
mark of Kimi exceeds all the other -Lakes of L 
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Lundius has 18 Leagues in compaſs ) and Pierhejaur, and Ml ar: 
above all the Lake call'd Soor Afuan, being of © wall of 
an extent, that ir contains as many Iſlands as there Ab 
Days in the Year, Stoor Afuan, lays Tornetk, 4 Luke La; 
in the Lapmark of Pitha, has as many Iflands, a ty Wc 


4 
N of Lapladin 
bigneſs : Mrrovim deſcribes it thus, Not to mention lor 
that great Lake of Lapland Enaratresk, /ituate under the 
Pole, which contains incredible rocky Iſlands, aſcending 
like Pyramids, but deſtitute of Inhabitants. He (pets 
without Hyperbole, when he ſays that this great Like 
contains innumerable Iſlands ; for Tornæus aſſerts it fir 
a Truth, that irs extent is ſo vaſt,that no body ever could 
ſurvey or find out all irs Bays or Creeks. He ſays th 
Likewiſe the ſame Enaretursk, in the Lapmark of Kimi 
contains innumerable Iſlands, which j of ſo vaſt a Circuit 
that never any Laplander lived long enough, to thi Dy 
to have viewed and found out all its Creeks, There ate 
many more Lakes in Lapland, not ſo large in compaſs 
theſe, bur abounding in Fiſh to a Miracle. The 
landers call them Sazlo, i. e. Holy, becauſe they 7 
be kept undefiled. Theſe Lakes, ſays Tornens, art by t| 
Laplanders calfd Saivo, i. e. Holy, becauſe they look 
upon them as Sacred, and will not allow the leaſt Di 


to be thrown into them. In ſome of rheſe Lakes, foi" 


Lundius, the Fiſh are very Fat, in others very Lean, tho 
— are at a ſmall diſtance from one another. Some 0 
theſe Lakes have this peculiar, that they are doubl 
bottom'd, ſo that there is another Lake under the bot 
tom of the firſt, the Fiſh leaving ſometimes the upper 
moſt, and retiring into the lowermoſt Lake; whenere 
this happens the Superſtirious Laplanders offer Sacrifice 
to the titular Gods of theſe Lakes, to appeaſe theit A 
ger, which they ſuppoſe ro be the * -5 of rhe Fille 
retiring into the lower Lake. Becauſe, ſays Foban 
Tornaw, moſt of thoſe Lakes have two bottoms, and tt 
Fiſhes retire into the lowermoſt Lake, they frequently off 
Saerifices to them, ſome keeping ſtill the Remmants of tht 
antient Superſtitions, as if certain Demons had the tuiti 
of theſe Lakes, whoſe Anger ought to be appeaſed. Ln 
dius makes this farther obſervation, that there are cetta 
Springs in Lapland, which riſing out of a Sandy bottom 
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are very cool in the Summer, they twirl on the Surface 
of the Water as if they were ſtirr d about with a Stick. 
About half a League from the School Luksala, in the 
Lapmark, of Uma is ſuch a one, the Waters of which are 
accounted very Wholeſome ; it divides its ſelf into three 
mall Channels, the firit of which turns to the Eaff, the 
ſecond to the Weſt, and the third to the North. This 
Water never Free zes, though put in a Veſſel; the 
redes cure the Taoth-ach with it. 
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Of their Grounds and Mountains. 
I Heir Grounds, which I have reſerved for the laſt 


Chapter, is not in the ſame condition throughout 

ll Lapland, being much better and more fit for the pro- 
eng of Herbage, near the Confines of Bothnia, as 
thole can witneſs who have thereabouts Planted and 
owed Colworts, Turnips, Parſnips, Reddiſhes, and 
ich like, in their Gardens. In moſt other Parts it is 
ther Boggy, by reaſon of the many Maſhes, or Stony 
kcauſe it is full of Rocky Hills or Mountains; beſides 
a they have many Tracts of barren Sands, which 
ing ſometimes raiſed by the Wind over a great part of 
ie Circumjacent Country like Snow, eſpecially near 
be Mountains of Norway. Here, ſays Torneus, you ſee 
thing but barren-Grounds, covered all over with Sands. 
Ind Olaus Petri Niurenius, Lapland E in the Summer 
nr) Beggy. and ſcarce paſſable, in other places Sandy and 
et). Theſe Sands are ſometimes very dangerous to 
iravellers, for when they are blown over the Snow, 
en and Beaſt are unawares ſwallowed up in them. 
ncerning the firſt Torn.eus ſays thus, Here and there 
u ſee vaſt heaps of Snow, which, becauſe they cannot be 
perſed by the Winds, are congealed by Day by the Sun, 
Wd by Night by the Shadow, to ſuch a degree, that they 
ear like Ice, If they happen to be covered with Sandi 
um thither by the violence of the Winds, Travellers, 
o can ſcarce be aware of them, happen to paſs over them, 
b 0 
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> that if the congealed Snow gives way, they find oli 
—— here, no body being able to help them. ks 
the laſt his Words are theſe, F a Traveller happen u 
ſurprixed by a Tempe#t among the Mountains Fellices, | 
has good luch if he eſcape with Life; for in the Wing 
all x covered with Snow, in the Summer with Sands, whi 
are forced thither by the Winds, Towards the mn 
fide they are raiſed to the hight of vaſt Mountains, all 
by the Swedes Fiæll: The Lapland Mountains, fays 1 
nls, are in the ancient Swediſh or Iſland Tongue card 
Fiæll. But the Laplanders call them Tudders, Theſe 


Mountains Fellices, ſays Samuel Rheen, are by the Lai. 
landers called Tudderi. Cluver gives the Name « E 
Sevo to the whole ridge of theſe Mountains; for.f * 


ing of Norway he ſays, 1ts Eaſtern ſide is encloſed by f 
Mount Sevo. This he has taken of Pliny who ſays th 
Hereabouts live the Ingevenes, a famous Nation of Get 
many, and the firſt of them. The vaſt Mount Sevo, mt 
inferior in bigneſs to the Riphean Mountains, extending t 
the Promentory of the Cimbrians makes here a vaſt By 
called the Sinus Codanus, which contains many Indi 
and among the reſt the famous Iſle of Scandinavia. 
of Bremen calls them the Riphean Mountains; in hi 
Scandinavia, ſpeaking of Norway, he ſays thus, It is li 
mited by the Riphean Mountains, the utmoſt Boundary 1 
the World. But he was miſled into this Error, by 
rightly underſtanding the Words of P/iny, and ſome e 
ther Geographers, ſuch as Solinus, Oroſius, and ot 
But however they differ in the Name, it is unqueſtic 
able what Pliny aſſerts, viz. That they are Mountains o 
a vaſt extent, nor inſerior to the Riphean Mountair 
The tops of theſe Alps, ſays Olaus Petro Niurenins, ſen 
to reach the SKY. And Fohanneus Torneus, Theſe Mun 
tains are by the Swedes calld Fiæll, by the Finlande 
Tundur, and by the Laplanders Tudderi, being of ſucb « 
prodigious extent and hight, that at a diſtance they apjti 
like Clouds. And in another Paſſage, It is incredible 0 


It pa 
what vaſt extent and hight theſe Mcuntains are, w * 
Travellers come within ſome Leagues of them, they af ieh 
like ſo many Clouds above the Horizon, ſufficient to riot 
Terror into thoſe that are to paſs them. The tops of theſ w. 
Mountains are always covered either with Snow ogg en 
Sand and Stones. On the top, ſays he, you ſee go high 
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, but Sand and Rocks. And Samnel Rheen, The tops of the 


Mountains of Lapland are very bigh, nothing to be ſeen 
ee but Snom both Winter and Summer. The beginning 
extent of theſe Mountains is deſcribed by Olum Petri 
oni, The firſt great aſcent of the Mountains, that 
vide Norway from Lapland, begins near Zemptland, 
mm whence extends mg on one continued Ridge for about 
Hundred Leagues Northward, it reathes as far as 
Tul, or ( perhaps further) a Bay on the frozen Sea. 
This ridge of Mountains being the common Boundary 
the Provinces of Sweden and · Norway divides theſe two 
ingdoms like as a Wall built there by Nature. The 
wediſh Provinces, ſays Fohannes Tornæus, of the Weſtern 
brhnia, Angermaniand, Medalpado, Jemptland, Herren- 
bl, Helbingland, Gaſtrienland, and the Dablers, are by 
ature it (elf ſeparated from Norway. Lundius fays, 
at the Inhabirants of the Valleys among theſe Moun- 
ns relare, that if they happen to make any noiſe in 
e Evening, or the Dogs fall a barking, there appears 
ghtful Specters to them, and they hear doleful Voices, 
d (ce the Flames iſſue forth from the Mountains, 
hich they ſay is done by their Idol Storjunkare, who 
u his Reſidence here; and that if any one be fo bold 
v point with his Finger to the place where this Sedde 
ides, he will immediately raiſe vaſt Snows and terri- 
e Tempeſts, Bur though this be no more than one 
ttinued Ridge of Mountains, nevertheleſs they riſe 
much greater hight in ſome places, than in others; 
hich I conceive are diſtinguiſhed by their peculiar 
mes among the Lap/anders. Samuel Rheen gives us 
following Catalogue of the chiefeſt in the Lapmark 
Lublah, Wasſawari, Skinoive, Naſawari, Cenivive; 
dapari, Niottuſwagg, Keidthiwari, Jeknawari, Fier- 
Mari, Cardawari, Steihawars, Skalopacht, Darrawari, 
wruſaars, Niynnas, Kaskavive, Wallawari, Shuldawa- 
, Harrawari, Poſtawaars, Kafla, Seggock , Ultiris, I 
it paſs by in filence here, what Lundius relates of a 
tain Rock among the Fellices, exceeding all the reſt 
nicht, viz, That on the top of it is to be ſeen a 
id of a Hur made of Boards, which the Laplanders 
was bnilt ever ſince the time of the Deluge, by 
ain Perſons, in hopes that the Waters would nor riſe 
big! as this Rock; but there is great reaſon to 
B b 2 dottibt 
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| | doubt of the Truth of this Story; becauſe 


was ſcarce Inbabited at that time, and it is more the 
probable that the Laplanders never heard of the Dem 
till Chriſtianity was introduced among them, neither j 
it likely that thoſe Boards could have reſiſted the [nj 
ries of the Weather for ſo long a time; perhap t 
have confounded the general Deluge, with ſome put 
cular one. In the ſame manner thoſe in the other h 
vinces of Lapland, have their peculiar Names, m ft 
out which, it would be a very difficult Task, and 
no great purpoſe, ſo we will here pur an end to thi 
Treatiſe, 
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4 Short Deſcription of the Great 
Dukedom of Finland, and the 
Lordſhip of Ingermanland. 


Inland is bounded to the Eaſt with the Finland 
Bay, and the vaſt Lake Ladga; on the A 
with the Bay of Borhnia, to the South with the 
Finnic Sea, and the Baltick, and to the North: 

with Lapland. The Natives call it Sami or Soma, from 
the great number of Lakes wherewith ir abounds / So- 
m ſignifying a Lake) bur the Swedes Finland, quaſi Fi- 
de Land, the Land of Enemies, the Inhabitants there. 
of before they were brought under Subjection, ba- 
ning always proved very troubleſome Neighbours to 
the Swedes. It contains the Seven Di'ricts or Guvern- 
ments, viz. The Southern and Northern Finland, Caja- 
wa, Savolaxia, Tavaſtia, Nyland and Carelia. 

The River Aujaraksz, upon the Banks of which the 
Eviſcopal City Abrahes ſtands is the common Boundary 
bewixt the Northern and Southern Finland. The laſt of theſe 
wo extends Eaſtward all along the Finland Bay, being 
bounded to the Eaſt and Noreh by Tavaſtia and Nyland. 
| has two conſiderable Forts calld Gro and Raſe- 
lergh. 

The Northern Finland extends from the Ex fide of 
the Bay of Bothnia to the North. It has only one River 
all'd Cumorelff, which exonerares it ſelf into rhe Sea, 
near the City of Biornebergh, and three Towns of Note, 
niz. Raumo, Nyſtad and Nadhendant; beſides tile Fort 
of Caſtlebolm, in a ſmall adjacent Iſland, call'd Al ind. 

Cajania, or the Eaſtern Bothnia, (ro dif meuiſh it 
tom the Mſtern Bothnia ) lies to this on the Mn fide 
of the Bay of Bothnia. It is watered Ly many Kivers, 
the chiefeſt of which are Kimrelf, which divides it from 
lhe Niſtern Botbnia, and diſembogues near the moſt 
b 3 Northern 
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Northern Cape of the Bay of Bothnia into the Fes be 
Trioelf and Ulaelf, all three very large River, 1 1 
has but two Cities, viz. Ulam or Ulo, and Paſe © TP 
WWaſſambul ; and as many Forts, Cajaneburgh and C. 
laburgh. | 

Savelaxis has for its Boundary to the Eaft the ys 
Lake of Ladago ; on the VVeſt fide it is divided tm 
Carelia by a Ridge of Mountains; to the Noreb it bor. 
ders upon the Muſcovite Lapland, and to the South up- 
a part of Tavaſtia and Carelia. Here are many goodly 
Rivers and Lakes, which empty themſelves, for the mot 
part, in the Lake of Ladoga ; they afford vaſt quantities 
of Fiſh to the Inhabitants, and the Lakes great flore of 
Sea-Calves. The moſt remarkable place here is the 
Fort of Nyſtrat, or St. Olaus, built by one Evie 4xelbou 
1475,then Governor of Aboa, under the Reign of Charles 
Cnutſon VIII. 

Tavaſtia is ſurrounded to the VVeſt by North Nala 
on the North fide by Cajania, on the Eaſt by Savlexi, 
and Carelia, and to the South by Mland and the Du 
dom of Raſebergh. The moſt noted Place here is the 
Fort call'd Tavaſthus, built 1250, by Berjer Feri, to beef 
the Tavaſtians in aw, after he had brought them unde 
the Swediſh Subjection, and obliged them to embrace 
Chriſtianity, Here the Lake Fende or Pejende is v 
remarkable for its large extent: Towards the North of 
this Province there are many very remakable for the 
great quantity of Iron, the Inhabitants fiſh out of them; 
for which reaſon they are call'd by the Natives Kawilm- 
bi or Iron-Lakes. 

Ny/and or Niewland is ſo call'd from the new Colo- 
nies ſettled there by the Swedes after they had reduced 
the Finlanders and Carelians under their Obedience. 
Here are only two Towns, call'd Borgo and Hau- 
ers. 

2 Carelia extends all along the Eaſt fide of that great 
and famous Daniſh Iſland, call'd Scandinavia; it is divided 
from Ruſſia by the two Rivers Pinſyoki and Pooaver, 
the firſt of which diſembogues in the North Sea, the laſt 
in the Lake Onega, Theſe two Rivers approach within Muſe 
three German Leagues of another, at a Place calld . a 
naſelke, making a Neck of Land, by which Scandinavia WM 111k 
{ {uppoied by the Antients to be an Iſland ) is jw him 
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the Continent. This Province formerly comprehended 
all that Tract of Ground which is encompaſs d by the 
River Kimi to the North, by the Lakes Pejende and O- 
. 4 on the VVeſt and Eaſt fide, and to the South and 
Suth-Eaft by the two Rivers Sueci and Nieva, the firſt 
of which exonerates it ſelf into the Lake Ladoge ; theſe 
end in the Finland Bay; but now it is reduced to a 
much more narrow compals, containing only the Southern 
Parrs of the antient Carelia: It affords good Paſturage 
for Cattle, from whence ir has got its Name, Caria ſig- 
nifying in their Native Tongue Herds of Cattle. Whilſt 
the Finlanders were Govern'd by their own Princes, Ca- 
elia was entirely under their Juriſdiction, till the Muſ- 
ies and Swedes began to contend for the Conqueſt of 
=. The firſt Diviſion was made 1319, betwixt the Swe- 
% King Magnus II. firnamed Smeck, and George the 
Duke of Novogorod, certain bounds being aflign'd to 
both Parties near a Place call d Syſerbergh ; which con- 
tinued thus, without any conſiderable alteration, for ſome 
Ares. But that famous Ruſſian Tyrant Juan Baſilowitz, 
being about the Year 1609, hardly ſet upon by the Poles, 
he ſought for Aid by Charles IX. King of Sweden, pro- 
ning as a Reward for this Service to ſurrender into 
tis Hands the Country of Carelogorod, with the City and 
Fort of the ſame Name; having before made himſelf 
Maſter of the Dnkedom and City of Novagorod Veleks, 
or Navagorod the Great. King Charles IX. ſent conſide- 
able Succonrs accordingly, which for that time deliver- 
ed the Muſcovites from the dangers they were in, not- 
withſtanding which their Service was very ill Rewarded 
by the Ruſſian Tyrant, who not only cauſed them to be 
robb'd of what Money they had received, or elſe acqui- 
red in his Service, but likewiſe refuſed ro perform the 
deforementioned Conditions of ſurrendring Carelogorod. 
The SwediſhKing, who was Charles IX. being juſtly In- 
cenſed at this perfidious Proceeding, enters that Province 
with a r Army, carrying the Terror of his Arms 
nto the very Dukedom of Novogorod. Guſtave Adolph, 
the Succeſſor of Charles, continued the War againſt the 
Muſcovites, with the ſame Succeſs, forced them all at laſt 
o a Peace 1616, by Vertue of which the then Great 
Duke of Muſcovy, Michael Fedewvitz, ſurrendred to 
lum Ivanog orod, Iamma. Caparitz and Noteburgh, be» 
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fore, * 

That part of Carelia which depends on Finland hu 
two noted Places, viʒ Miĩbourgb, famous for its 8 
and its bare defence againſt the Muſcovites ; and Km. 
boim, by the Muſcovites call'd Carelogorod, or the (iy 
of Carelia, Gorod ſignify ing in the Ruſſian Language u 
a ſtrong Hold, or City The high Grounds near the 
Lake Ladoga, are very Fertile in Corn, whereas the o / 
ther Parts are very Fenny, by reaſon of many Rivers 
and Lakes in which it abounds. Amongit all the Lakes 
of the Nothern Provinces, and perhaps of Europe. the 
ſaid Lake Ladaga claims the Prerogative for its vat ex 
tent, being above 250 Leagues in Circumference, [x 
has got its Name from a certain Fiſh peculiar to this by / 
Lake, call'd by tbe Ruſſians Lagdeg ; the greatett yan 
of the Circumjacent Country is under the Swedzſh I WI 
risdiction. This Coutrry affords a kind of Red cy. 
ſtal, commonly known by the Name of Kenhorm Ru- 
bies. 

The Inhabitants of Finland are next to the Laplande, 
the! .* Civilized of all under the Swediſh JuriidiQion: 
yer ner they are trained up in Martial Diſcipline unc 
make very good Sold.ers. and great numbers of then 
are employed in the Swediſk Armies. They retain thei 
own Language to this Day, differing from am otber in 
Europe ; for they know know no F,neicher begin they any 
Word with B. O or G; beſides they place their Prepoſ- 
tions after the Word unto which they belong; make n« 
diſtinction betwixt Genders, and have but one Arte ut « 
viz She, They were Governed by their own Prince 
and Laws till about the Year 1150. Erie IX. Surnamed 
the Saint, Conquered a great part of it, and forced 
them to embrace Chriſtianity. Berfer Ferl Vanquiſhe 
the Tit j ans, and Turgill Kuateſon Carelia, where ht 
built the Fortreſs Wiburgh 1193. At preſent this who 
Dukedom belongs to the Swedes, who after its Conquel 
ſettled Colonies in ſome parts thereof, and divided t 
Country among the Inbabitants by way of certain A. 
lorments, to hold from the Crown of Sweden, undef 
Condition of furniſhing a certain number of Horſe and 
Foot, in proportion to each Aliotmenr, which being 2. 


was 
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ways Trained for the Service of War, by certain Off 
cers appointed for that purpole, furniſhes the Swedes with 
dads number of good Soldiers upon any Emer- 


pency. 


r 
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Noermanland, at preſent the Boundary betwixt Muſco- 

vy and Sweden, and rhe chief Seat of War in the 
0: them Provinces, F:mous for the late Defeat of the 
uſcovites near Narva, is bounded to the Eaſt and South 
by Muſcovy, on the Weſt tide by Eſthonia (a Province 
ft Livonia ) and part of the Finland Bay, and to the 
North by the ſame Ladoga. It is a very plentiful Coun. 
5, affording great ſtcre of Bea''s of all forts, but eſpe- 
ally of Eiks, which in the Spring ſwam over che River 
Nievs into Carelia, and return in Autumn into Ruſſia. 
his being formerly the chief Frontier Province of 
de Muſcovires on that fide, and Narva their Principal 
Place of Traffick in thoſe Parts, (the want of which is 
upplyed fince by transferring the Staple ro Archangel ) 
ontains ſeveral ſtrong and woody Towns: (1) Notte- 
Irgh, ſituate in a' ſmall Iſland ar the very entrance of 
he River Nieva, it is accounted one of the ſtrongeſt 
Places of the North. Guſtave Adviph King of Sweden 
ad cloſe Siege to it in 1614, for a conſiderable time, 
but could not reduce ir by Force, till the Inhabitants be- 
ig by a certain Diſtemper that reignd among them in- 
pacitared to defend themſelves much longer, ſurren- 
red upon Conditions. (2) Ivanagored built upon a 
ock, on a ſmall Neck of Land, made by two Rivers 
uſt oppofire to Narva; from which ir is parted by the 
Kiver Narva, which having its riſe in the Lake Pipus, 
ronerates ir ſelf into the Fin/and Bay. The City of 
danggorod is ſituate upon the River Laga, as the ſtrong 


fortreſs Coparia, near the Sea ſhore of the Finland 
Bay. 


An 
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An Account of Livonia, with tle 
Mamers, Cuſtoms and Religin 
of its Antient as well as Modem 
Inhabitants, and the chief Orem: 
rences that have happened then, 
during the preſent War bemixt 
Muſcovy, the King of Poland 
and the Swedes: 


* — — 


4 F. I. 
A Geographical Deſcription of Livonia. 


Tvonia or Liefland hath Muſcovy on the El, © 
Weſt it is encloſed on the Baltick Sea, on the 
South it borders upon Samogitia, Lithuama, and 
Pruſſia, and on the North fide ir is divided trom 
Sweden and Finland by a Gulph of the Ba/trick, common 
ly call'd the Livoni an Bay. Its extent is of about 60 
Engliſh Miles in length, and near 200 in breadth. | 
contains four different Provinces, viz. Eſthonie, Odevv4 
Lettie, and Courland, beſides the Iſland of Oeſel ; thong! 
ſome have made Harland and Mirland alſo diſtinct Pre 
vinces, which are no more than certain Diſtricts" belong 
ing to Eſthonia. 


The Province of Eſthonie or Efhland being boundeQil n 
to the North with the Finland Bay, on the South by N 


River Divina or Dune, and part of the Province of f 4+ 
| 1 | it 
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„ to the Eaſt by Muſcovy and the Lake Pjpw, to the 
eſt by the Bal:ick Sea ; and comprehends the Diſtricts 
# Alentaken, Wirland, Harland, Ferve and Miele. 
The Capital City of the Diſtrict of Alentaken (ex- 
ending from the South to the North, betwixt the Lake 
diyus and the Finland Bay ) is Narva, commonly call'd 
de Gernean Narva (to diſtinguiſh it from the Suburbs on 
he other fide of the River, inhabited by Muſcovires ) 
Firuate at 60 Degrees Weſt : It has borrowed its Name 
rom the River Nerva, near which it lies, which ariſing 
ur of the Lake Pi pus, falls with a very ſwift Current 
into the Finland Gulph, or Livonian Bay, ſome few 
eagnes below the City ; bur that is no ſmall hindrance 
o the encreaſe of this City is a dangerous Cataract or 
Varer-fall, about a League above ir, which obliges the 
Ships that come down the River Narva to unload there- 
abouts, The chief ſtrength of this City conſiſts in its 
wo Caſtles, one of which is on the ſame fide of the 
River, the other call'd Ivanagorod, built upon an unac- 
ible Rock, in a Neck of Land, on the oppoſite fide, 
the Muſcovites, and was taken from them by the 
Frediſh King Guſtave Adolph, in the Year 1617. Ar 
de Foot of this Rock is the Suburb call'd Maſcovite 
ava, where the Muſcovites are ſuffered to dwell under 
de Swedsſh Protection. It is ſaid to have been built 


123, by Waldmar II. King of Denmark. In the Year. 


558 ir was beſieged and taken by that Famous Ruſſian 
Iyrant Juan Baſilovits, but was retaken by the Swedes 
381. Ir was in the laſt Age a place of conſiderable 
Irade, whilſt it remained Incorporated with the Body 
= the Hanſeatick Towns; bur irs Privileges being in a 
eu meaſure impared by the Swedes, the Muſcovy Trade 
from thence tranſlared ro Archangel, To the Di- 
nct of Alentaken belongs alſo the Fort of Nieflor, or 
Fort, ſituate upon the River Nerva, near the Lake 
ibu. | 
In the Diftrict of Mirland are only three places of 
ne, viz, Maſenberg, near the River Weſenaa, taken 
F - Swedes from the Muſcovites 1581, Toleborg, and 
Form, 
The Diſtrict of Harland extending to the North and 
along the Finland Bay, has for its Capital the City 
a (nal, being indeed the Metropolis of all mou 
1 : 
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It is but ſmall, but very ſtrong, being Fortified. after u 
Modern way, though its chief Strength conſiſts. in I 5 
Caſtle, which is built upon a Rock. It was built ud 
Year 1230, by Haldmar II. King of Denmark, bu ug 
1347 ſold by King Wzi/dmar III. to Goſwin 4 Ec, hell x 
then Maſter of the Livonian Order of Knights, Aer 
the Muſcovites had cunliderably encreaſed their Emm 
by the Conqueſts of the K.ngdoms of Caſan and Amo 
can, and the great Dukedom of Novagorod fa tt; 
they left no Stone unturn'd to extend their Corquet:hi ! 
on that fide to the Baltickh, by making themſelves Malen tir 
of Livionia : The City of Reval finding themſelves mol 
expoſed to their Fury, ſubmitted themſelves 1361 to tell thi 
Protection of the Swedes, and in the Year 1579, f 
1577, held out two memorable Sieges againſt the Mui. 
covites, with prodigious loſs on their fide ; ſince which nd 
time, purſuant to the ſeveral Treaties of Peace mad ? 
berwixt the Swedes and Muſcovites 1591, 1607 and 1617 plac 
it has remained in the Poſſeſſion of the firſt. Its Hu 
bour is very convenient, eſpecially for the M- Kin 
Trade, which made irs Traffick very flouriſhing, tron 157 
the Year 1477 till 1550, whilſt it was under the Jui Lad. 
diction of the Livonian Knights ; ir being one of d II 
moſt antient Towns of the Hanſeatick Confederacy, de! 
having in concert with the City of Lubeck, the direct ind 
of the Northern College belonging to the Hansen n tl 
Towns, in the once ſo famous City of Novagorod Veils c 
liki ; but their falling off from the ſaid Haſeuiꝗ all d 
League, at a time when the Muſcovites ſoon after be V; 
came Maſters of Narva, and planted rhe Muſe iWrge 
Trade there, did much abate their Trade. Add to ii nd 
that the Government of the City being near the Den vas r 
ctatical, their Magiſtrates being not allowed to tranſai ing! 
any thing of Moment without the Approbation of Poſſet 
Leading Men of the City, and ſometimes not witbofef the 
the Conſent of all the Free- men in general, the Sve de Y, 


Kings looking upon this as dangerous to their Gov eme, 

ry, have found means to diminiſh many of their PrivgW©irmy, 
I-dges granted them in former times by the Lm bat t 
Knights. It was antiently a Biſhops See, bur ſince H froved 
theraniſm has been Introduced, the Eccleſiaſtical 0<l!d 
vernment is Adminiſtred by a Conſiſtory and SuperiyWCiy fr 


rendant, Here is alſo a Gymnaſium provi Nands 
| 25 | Jus 
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{-yeral Profeſſors, who Read and Teach the Liberal 
Sciences. Not far from this City, about half a League 
ſrom the Sea-ſhore, is to be ſeen the Ruins of a once 
tarely Monaſtery, Founded about the beginning of the 
XV. Century, by a rich Merchant of this City, and De- 
dicated to St. Bridget: It conſiſted both of Men and 
women, and the k which contains the Foundation 
of it acquaints the Reader, that already in thoſe Days 
the Fryars and Nuns were ſo ingenious as to entertain 
4 ſecrer Commerce by certain Signs of which there is a 
kind of ſmall Dictionary affixed at the end. 

The Fort Badu, belonging to this Diſtrict, lies upon 
the River Aſa. 

The Dinrict of Ferve, being an Inland Country, con- 
tains the Caſtle of Witten or Weiſſenſtein, Upperpalen 
and Leu, places of pretty good ſtrengch. 

Neither has the Diſtrict of Miele more than four 
places of any Note, viz. Hapſal, near the Bay of Both- 
xa, once in the Poſſcilion of the Danes, under their 
King Frederick II. bur was taken by the Muſcovites 
1575 and in fix Years after recovered by the Swedes ; 
Lide, Leal and Wicke. 

II. The Province of Odepoa borders to the Eaſt upon 
the Lake Pipus, to the North on the Rivers Fela, Pernaw 
and Embec; to the Weſt, on the Bay of Livonia, and 
om the South it is bounded by the Province of Lettie. 
ks chief City is Deopt or Torpat ; by the Muſcovites 
alld Furigorod, being ſeated betwixt the two Lakes 
Mrzero and Papus, upon the River Embec, a pretty 
large City, the Remnants of irs antient Stone Buildings 
ad Walls, being ſufficient Teſtimonies, that this place 
was none of the leaſt conſiderable in thoſe Parts, it ha- 
ning been formerly alſo a Biſhops See. It was in the 
ly Poſſedion of the Muſcovites till 1230. when the Maſter 
oe! the Teutonick Order conquered it by the Sword. In 
ie Year 1558, that famous Ruſſian Tyrant Ivan Baſite- 
ney”, advanced againſt this City with a formidable 
my, which ſtruck ſuch Terror into the Inhabitants, 

tat they ſurrendred immediately; but the Year 1571 
proved fatal to them; for a certain Livonian Gentleman, 
clld Reinold Roſe, having laid a defign to deliver the 
City from the Muſccvite Slavery, by putting it into the 
Hands of Magnus, the then Duke of Holten; and the 
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Plot being diſcovered before it could be put in Exeryi 
on, the Muſcovites took a fatal Revenge upon the lun 
bitants, without the leaſt diſtinction of either Ape oe 
Sex. About ten Years after, viz, 1582, by Verne of 
a Treaty of Peace made berwixt the ſaid Ivan Nn 
and Stephen Bathor, King of Poland, it was furtendreg 
to the laſt, with the remaining part of Livonia, N 
long after the Swediſh Duke Charles of Ludermala 
took from the Poles, and theſe again recovered thay 
the Swedes 1603, till in the Year 1625, Fame & | 
Gardie, the Swediſh General, took all again from the 
Poles, fince which time it has remained conftantly in the 
Pofſeflion of the Swedes, whichw as confirm'd to themiit 
by Vertue of the Truce made betwixt the two Crowns 
1635, and afterwards by the Peace of Oliva. King Gi 
ſtave Adolph Founded an Univerſity there 1632; but iti 
frequented only by a few Finlanders, the Livonian Ge 
tlemen rather chuſing ro ſend their Sons to Forreign U 
niverſities, eſpecially in Germany and Holland. 
Next to this is the City of Marbeck, near the Mont 
of the River Embec : The Fort of Ringer, Rune 
Odepea, a {mall Town noted for nothing elſe, but th 
it has communicated its Name to the whole Diſind 
The two ſtrong Forts of Niewenhuſen and Marienbuy! 


the firſt on the Borders of Muſcovy, the laſt upon d * 
Lake Pius. Tarneſt was a goodly Town whilſt in 6p” cl 
Hands of the Muſcovites ; but being taken from then d V 
by the Poles, they quite demoliſhed it, when they w Id F 
forced to quit it to the Swedes. Fellin and Lemfal an vugh 
alſo Places of no great Conſequence ; bur Parnaw, 4 Sled 
was formerly a Member of the Hanſeatick League, . 
it was very flouriſhing in Trade, which is hoer '+ 
much decayed of late, unleſs it be in Wheat, of wie op 

they Tranſport a conſiderable quantity every Year. WW” / 
is not very large, but pretty compact, built of Wood the [ 
after the Muſcovite faſhion ; it is ſituate upon the Rive 9 a) 
Parnaw, ( from whence it has got its Name) which ff“ 
cut of Weiſſenſtein upon the ſmall River Beca, and b of 
ing in its Paſſage increaſed by the two Rivers Fela an * 
Perukcia, diſembogues in the Baltick, not far below iH 4! 
City. The Poles were the firſt who Conquered it ff, 41 


the Muſcovires, but Eric XIV. King of Sweden, Co 
quered it 1562, Three Years after the Poles regain 
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it by a Stratagem, and ren Years after the Muſcovites 
ecovered it from them, who remain d in Poſſeflion of it 
ill, by Vertue of the beforementioned Treaty 1 582, it 
was ſurrendred again to the Poles, from whom it was re- 
aken by the Swedes 1617, and ever fince kept by them, 
purſuant to the enſuing Treaties. 

III. The Province of Lertie is encloſed on the VN 
kde by the Bay of Livonia, and to the South by the 
River Dwina; on the North it is bounded by the Province 
Odepea, and on the Eaſt it borders upon Muſcovy. Its 
apiral City is Riga, formerly an Archbiſhops See, ſitu- 
ute under 57. 30. Min. Lat. upon the famous River 
Dwina, which being near this place about a Mile broad, 
ind running through a ſpacious Vally, exonerates it ſelf 
bout twelve Miles below it, into the Baltick. Ir is on 
he Land ſide defended by fix regular Baſtions of Brick 
Work, and as many half Moons and Counterſcaps, li- 
xd with ftrong Palliſadoes. Irs Buildings were for- 
ferly of Wood, after the Mu/ccvite faſhion, but about 
[wenty five Years ago, the whole City was rebuilt of 
dene, and the Streets made more Regular, by exprets 
Drders from the late King of Sweden, Ir is a very 
opulons City, by reaſon of the great Concourſe of 
:ding People from Germany, England and Holland, that 
ock thither on the account of Commerce, which con- 
s chiefly in Hemp, Flax, Wax, Pitch, Tar, Planks 
id Wood for Building, Skins of Bares, Elks, Foxes, 
d Furs of Sables, Martins, Ermins, and ſuch like, 
ought thither in the Winter out of Poland and Muſcovy, 
edges. They profeſs here, as all over Livonia, the 
ran Religion, with excluſion of all others, Its O- 
ene is very doubtful, ſome making A bert the third 

op of Livonia 1196, others one Berteld, a White 

her, Abbot of Locken, in the Country of Show:-nburgh, 
the Dioceſs of Minden, its Founder 1189, who, as 

y lay, made ir alſo a Biſhops See. Thus much is 
Main, that in the Year 1215 it was raiſed to the D g- 
Jof an Archbiſhoprick , and made the Sear of the 

arropolitan of Livonia and Pruſſia, which occaſioned 

mall differences betwixt theſe Archb.ſhops and the 

ian Knights, as alſo with thoſe of the Order of 
on” i. concerning certain Prerogatives, which were 
"WF" nicd till within the Reformation. About the Year 
1581; 
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1561, when the Livoni ant were hardly preſs'd_by de 
Muſcovites, this City ſubmitted under the Protection of 
the Poles, who kept quiet Poſſeſſion or it till 1665, when 
it was twice but in vain, befieged by Charles . Duke of 
Sudermanland (Uncle to King Sigiſmund King of 8. 
land and Sweden ) who was got into he Poſſeſſion ai the 5 
Sw-diſh Kingdom. At lait King Guſtave Adolph w 
it by Compoſition 1621, after a Siege of fix Week, 
fince which time it has by Vertue of the Truce made be- 
twixt theſe two Crowns 1635, and the enſuing Peace g 
Oliva, remain'd in the Poſſeiſion of the Swedes, 
The Dunamurder Fort (lately taken by che preſeng 
King of Poland, and after his Nime called Awnfy 
Burgh ) has derived irs Name from its Situation, at the 
Mouth of the River Dune or Dwina, where it dilem- 


bogues into the Li voni an Bay. I1t is very Confſidenble A , 
not only for its Strength, but alſo irs advantagious Sin : 
ation, it being ſurrounded on all ſides with Marſhss, , d 
commanding the entrance of the River, which Ses 
two Leagues below Rg; for which reaſon allo c bd 
Cuſtoms are laid there of all Merchandiſes Imported o MW... 
Exporred from the ſaid City. | | A 
Kokenhuſen, formerly the Reſidence of the ArchbitoglM..1 
of Riga, lies ſome few Leagues above Riga, its chic Knig 
Strength conſiſts in the Caſtle, which is a very Aten 5% 
Structure. *y 
IV. The Province of Courland and Semigalen is lt, 
vided from the Province of Lettie by the River Ovi 
or Dune, being ſo call'd from its Antient Inhabitants tf 
Curent; Its Capital City is Goldingen, but the Reſiden 
of the Dake of Courland is Mittau, ſituate upon ti 
River Mus, a place which has little Remarkable in it 
except the Caſtle, which has been magnificently 
built of late Years. It lies about Thirty Leagues fa 07, 
Riga, and was in the Year 1621, taken by Guſtave - i, 
dolph King of Sweden, who Fortified and kept it tl 
1629, when by Vertue of the Trace concluded berwit 
him and the Poles, it was reſtored to the Duke of C [T is 


land. | long 

This Province bore irs full ſhare of thoſe Miſeri . Uolatr 
which afflicted Livonia, during the Wars berwixt il Parts, 
Muſcovites, Poles and Swedes, till the Maſter of the LW" ( 
vonian Knights, and the Archbiſhop of Riga, wete torc 5 a T 
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to ſubmit under the Protection of Sigiſmund Auguſtus King 
of Poland, who made Courland a Dukedom, and gave 
it to Goddard Kettler of Neſſelrath, the laſt Maſter of the 
Teutonick Order in Livonia, to hold ir as a Fief of the 
Crown of Poland. But Hiliam the youngeft Son of 
this Goddard, who ſucceeded his elder Brother in the Go- 
yernment, was diſpoſſeſſed of his Dominions by Sigi. 
nund III. King of Poland, and lived in Exile till 1619, 
when he was reſtored to the Dukedom, whoſe Poſterity 
enjoy it to this Day, _ -. | | 

The Poles alſo remain to this Day poſſeſs'd of ſome 
inconſiderable Places of the South fide of the River Dwi- 
na or Dune, among which Dunaburgh is the only Place 
worth raking notice of, 

The Dutchy of Memel is likewiſe a part of the South- 
em Livenia : Its Capital City bearing the ſame Name, 
s Siraare upon, and encompaſs'd by, the River Tanger, 
which not far from thence exonerates it ſelf into the 
Sea, in the Gulph call'd the Lake of Courland, and af- 
fords a very Commodious Harbour ro this little bur 
veaſanr Town: Irs Caſtle is very well Fortified ; it was 
Au. 12 50. built by the Maſter of the Order of Livonia, 
and in 1328. ſold by them to the Maſter of the Pruſſian 
Knights. In the Truce made in the Year 1635, betwixt the 
pues and Swedes, it was Stipulared, that the ſaid City 
and Dukedom ſhould be ſurrendred to the Elector of 
Frandenburgh, who ever ſince remains in poſſeſſion of it. 


"CONGO Oy 


CHAP. I 


Of the Antient Inhabitants of Livonia, and 
their Superſtitions and Cuſtoms. 


I is beyond all diſpute, that Livonia remain'd for a 
long time involved in the Darkneſs of Paganiſm and 

oF 'dolatry, this Country being quite unknown in theſe 
ins, till in the Year 1158, a Merchant Ship of Bre- 
LW": (or as ſome will have it of Lubeck) being forced 
by a Tempeſt into the Gulph of Riga, made the firſt 
C c diſcovery 
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the ſecond of the Seas, and the laſt the Patron cf A 
riners. Potrympu had the Patronage of Rivers andFog 
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diſcovery of it, and the Merchanes of that City, 
obtained leave from the Inbabitants to build a"Chazy 
in a ſmall Iſland of the Dwina, ( thence-call'd Mein 

laid the firſt Foundation of Chriſtianity and Cen 
there, of which, we ſball have occaſion to ſay ett k 
after, our preſent purpoſe being to give an Actoun 
their former Idolatties and Pagan Superſtitions, the u 
nants of which are not quite rooted our among th 
V 1 ππ—— 
The Antient Livoni ant, as well as the Pf Ui 
thuani ans, and ſome other Sarmatian Nations, before the 
received Chriſtianity, bad many Gods, unto whom th 
offred Sacrifices., Occopirnus, Antrimpu and Barum 
were in the ſame eſteem among "them as Frpyter, Ne 
tune and Portumnus among the Antient mam; T 
firſt being by them ſtiled the God of Heaven nd bird 


tains, Pitritu was the God of Riches, and PHH 
of the Spring; ſo Paranus had the command Gore f 


Thunder and Tempeſts, Poctus the Superintendant uf Du i 
neſs and the Infernal Spirits, and Poccollus of the A 
Spirits. Putſius was. Patron over the Sacred Woods o 
Groves, Auſecatus diſpoſed of Health and 'Sicknels/ Bo 
tcoppol was the Patron of Noblemen. Beſides the(t M "por 
made great account of thoſe Demons the Rule d for f 
Bantus and Colks, and the Germans 'Eramentem, I. 
living under Ground, and Cobolds. : tO ſe1 
To their God Pergubrius, the Patron of the St Piri 
they offer'd their Sacifices on St. George's Day. dhe 
Prieſt with a Cup of ſtrong Beer in his right Hand u be ve 
ro adore the tel dad ſing thus in his Praiſe, T beat 
chaſe away the Winter, and reſtoreſt Spring: I i Heir! 
Power we ſtand indebted for the Pleaſures our Garden A Ni, 
Fields afford us, and that the ' Foreſts and Trees are cou ves 
with Green Leaves. Then taking the Cup of Beer vil the 
his Teeth our. of his right Hand, he drinks it f 1 bid, ( 
without the aſſiſtance of his Hands throws it bach Ec 


over his Head. The ſame Cup is repleniſh'd; wich ge Not 


and given to all che reſt there preſent, who drink one ain 
ter another, and ſing to the ſame purpoſe as befare, .« Foves 


cluding the Day with Feaſting and Dancing. Tbe g in 


Saeriſice is performed rwice more every Year, 9% WW" tc 
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the beginning and end of the Harveſt. At the beginning, 
altet the Sacrifice is ver, they chooſe a certain Perſon 
there preſent, Who cuts don a Hand ful of Corn, which 
he catries tochis Houſe the next Day he makes the be- 
ginning of the Harveſt, and the teſt after him. 

To theirddol Putſeatus they uſed to Sacrifice under an 
Alder Tree, which conſiſted chiefly in read, Beer and 
Earables ; their Prayers tended chieſly to beg his Inter- 
ceſſion with Marcel, the. Patron of Noblemen, to pre- 
ſerve them from the Oppreiſion of their Lords. 

To the other Gods they commonly offered a He Goat 
for a Sacriſice ; after the Company was aſſembled, the 
Prieſt laid both his Hands upon the Goat, muttering our, 
in the mean time, certain Prayers to the God the Sacri- 
ice was intended for, to crave his aſſiſtance; after this, 
thoſe there preſent lifted up the Goat into the Air, whilſt 
the Prieſt was Singing a Hymn, which being finiſhed, 
the Goat was put upon his Legs again; the Prieſt admo- 
niſhing the People, to he careful that they perform d this Sa- 
riſice according to the Inſtitutions tranſmitted to them by 
their Pious | Anceſtors, mhieh they ought to preſerve with 
the ſame Feal for their Poſterity. Then he kill'd the 
Coat, and the Standers by being ſprinkled with the 
Blood, the Women boil the Bleſb, which they all Feaſt 
upon all Night, and what is left is Buried under Ground, 
for fear it ſhould be deſiled by Beaſts. 

They frequently uſed to implore the Aid of theſe Gods, 
o ſend them ſome of theſe Erdniunlain or Subterraneous 
Spirits, or of the.Cobolds ; ir being their Opinion, that 
if theſe Demons take to a Houſe, the Inhabitants of it will 
be very Fortunare, but if they leave ir, it portends ſome 
great Misfortune; for which reaſon they uſed to ſet in 
weir Barns, Bread, Butter, Cheeſe, and other Eatables, 
at Night, and if they found it Eaten, they promiſed them- 
(elves good Fortune, if nor, they expected the contrary. 
In the ſame manner they did endeavour to keep the Co- 
lar (whom they ſuppoſed to dwell among the Ruins of 
od Edifices) in their Houſes, * 

Nothing was more frequent among them than to en- 
'ertain Serpents or Snakes. in the Corner, near their 
Yoves: It was the Prieſt's Care, to take his Rounds at 
in Times to their Houſes, and ro conjure theſe Crea- 
tes to come forth out of their Holes, ard ro take * 
Se 2 0 


your Domeſtick Affairs, you will never know the mm 
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of what Proviſions was ſer for that Purpoſe upon a Table; be) 


if the Creature did not hearken to the Prieſt, they be- wa. 


lieved that nothing but ill Fortunc would attend them part 

They had alſo their Sooth-ſayers and perpetual Fire time 
like the antient Romans, The Firſt acknowledg the and 
God Porrympus for their Patron, unto whom they ad. Abo 
dreſs d their Prayers, and by pouring melred Wax . ſtror 
on Water, prerended by the different Shapes, to predic Wl bu 
the event of Things to come. Their perpetual Fire they ie 


kept upon a very high Mountain in Samogitia ,\\berwinW 0! © 
Lithuania and Livonia; certain Prieſts were appointed u Fea! 
take care of it, who pay'd their chief Devotion to H I 
God Purgaus, the manager of the Tempeſts. of 1 
The Euſtome obſerved in their Nuptials and Funerals i Sboe 
may likewiſe challenge a Place here: As to the Fir; whil 
after the mutual Promiſe of Marriage, Two of the ter ij be 
of Kin to the Bridegroom, were ſent to her Father - 
rien 


Houſe, from whence they took her, as ir were againſt het 
Will, and then made their Applications to her Paren 
or Guardians, to obtain their Conſent. On the Day d 
Marriage, the Bride being dreſs'd in her beſt Appare 
with Bells hanging from rhe middle down to the 
was led three times round the Kitchen, and being after 
wards put in a Chair, they waſhed her Feet with Spri 
Water, wherewith they ſprinkled the Nuptial Bed, al 
rhe Houſhold-goods, and the Gueſts there preſent. Tit 
done they gave her a Taſte of Honey, and putting 
Vail over her Face, led her round the Houſe , "whe 
ſhe was obliged to knock with the right Foot againſt en 
ry Door, a Servant following at ber Heels, witha ! 
full of all Sorts of Corn, ſuch as Wheat, Oars, Bare 
Peale, Beans, and the Seed of Poppies, ſtrewed d 
Ground abour her, conſtantly uttering theſe Words: 
you remain conſtant in your Religion, and be mindful 


peatir 
thou | 
were 


Bread 
Flace, 


theſe Things. This done the Veil is taken off, the Brid 
placed at the ſame Time with the Gueſts invited to til 
Solemnity. Dinner being ended, they rake a tum 
Dancing, when ſome of the Women there preſent cut 
the Brides Hair, and inſtead thereof pur a Garland "| 
on her Head, which ſhe was obliged ro wear till ſuc 
time the brought forth a Son; then they conduct ber! 
to her Bed Chamber, but before ſhe would be ande 
˖ 
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they uſed to employ all their beſt Rhetorick, to per- 
(wade her to a compliance, which however for the moſt 
part proved in vain, for they were obliged to come ſome- 
times to Blows, and by force to throw ker into the Bed, 
and then to leave her to the Bridegroom's dif poſal. 
About an Hour after they have been in Bed, a Cup of 
ftrong Liquor and ſome Bears or Kids Stones uſed to be 
brought them, which they believed to contain a fortify- 
ing quality, for which reaſon they alſo never cat the Fleſh 
of any Creature, that has been Guelt at their Wedding 


Fealts. 
Their Faneral Rites 1 performed thus: The Corps 
of the Deceaſed they dreſs d in his beſt Cloaths, with 
Shoes and Stockings, and ſo pur it upright in a Chair, 
whillt the neareſt Relations ſtanding about it, drink ve- 
n heartily. After the Liquor was out, they began their 
Lamentations, and addreſſing themſelves to their deceaſed 
Friend, ask d him, Vi he would dye? Whether he wanted 
y Viddualt or Drink? Whether he had not a good Wife, 
&, and ſo running thro' many other particulars, re- 
rearing always the ſame Queſtion ; And why then wouldſt 
thu Dye? After the Corps was put in the Coffin, they 
were ſure to provide it with Needle and Thread, ſome 
Bread and Liquor; As it was carrying to the Burying 

Place, the Relations on Horſe-back ſurrounded the Wag- 
aon which it lay, with their drawn Swords, ſtriking 
the Air croſſwiſe, crying out aloud, Remove you Demeng 
 infernal Darkneſs ; and whilſt they were buſy in put- 
ing the Corps under Ground, they throw ſome Mony 
et it. Their Widows were obliged to Mourn for 
ny Days over their Husband's Graves, viz. Mornings 
nd Evenings, at Sun-rifing and ſetting; and the reſt of 
te Relations uſed to celebtare rhe Memory of their de- 
ed Friend, upon certain ſer Days, viz. on the Third, 
de Sixth, Ninth, and Fortieth Days. They had a certain 
om of Prayer, by which they addreſſed themſelves to 
de Soul of the Deceaſed, as they were entring the Houſe, 
"ting her to come and take part of the intended Feaſt, 
ot a Word was to be heard whilſt they were at Table, 
or no Knives allowed them, two Women being appoint, 
don purpoſe to give to each of the Gueſts his Share, 
at without Knives. Every one there preſent was ſure 
d throw ſome part of his Victuals and Liquor under the 


Cc 3 Table, 
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Table, which they look d upon as the Share allowed: 
the Food of the Soul of the Deceaſed; A "ie i 
8 to fall accidentally. under the Table, "it wa 
look d upon as a Crime to take. it up, thi: being u be Wl" 
left ſor the Food of thoſe Sqüls, whoſe Relais were 
not in a Capacity to Jeals th after their Death, 4M" 
the Concluſion of the Feaſt the Prieſt, who ficlt rile frm 
the Table, ſweeps' with a,;Broom all the Duſt our cf the 

Doors, crying aloud; Retreat dear Souls,  rerheat, wy"! 
have received your Share of Vituals and Drink, 2 — . 
from this Hauſe. This ſaid, all the Gueſts began to open" 
their Mouths, and the Cob Broan to go Merpily, ben 
to the remembrance. of their deceaſed Friend, he Her 
drinking to the Women, and theſe again pledging t Ba 
Mes, Ol they began to be mellow, and ſo parted wii"? 
a RI ' 


CHAP. III. 


Of the Religion, Government, Manners and ( 
ftoms of the Modern Inhabitants of Livonia: 


OW the Chriſtian Religion was firſt introduced i de: 

to Livonia by the means of ſome Bremen ot Lubes gain! 
Merchants, who were by Tempeſt forced upon l 
Coaſt in the Year, 12 58. we told you in the prececdin** \ 
Chapter. The firſt that Preached the Goſpel here, a" Pr 
was 1170, made a Biſhop of Livonia by Pope Are | 
der VIII. was one Menard a Fryar of Segeberg. Hen 
ſucceeded. by one Bertoſd of the Order of the white Fl” 
ats, who being rather for Dragooning than  Preachun Lillian 
the Pagan Inhabitants into the Chriſtian Religion, 1008's fur 
received the Reward of his Folly, they rifing up in Am": : 
againſt him, and killing him with 10000 Chriſta 
who were likely to have loft all their Intereſt, in Md, 
Country, if the Prudence of the ſucceeding Biſhop WF *** : 
Livonia,' viz. of Albert a Canon of Bremen, had not pri 


vented its Ruin, 


F 
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For it was he, who. laid the firſt Foundation of that 
Order of Knighthood, who afterwards proved the Cham- 
pions of Chriſtianity on that fade 3 and Fortibed Rige, 
which ever after proved a ſtrong Bulwark againſt the 
Tnfdels. This Order, which conſiſfed chiefly of Ger- 
ant, was Inſtituted by Authority, from Foe Innocent 
11]. who preſcribed them the ſame Rules that che Knights 
Templars obſerved in thoſe Days, and allow'd them a 
third part of what they ſhould- Conquer from the Barba- 
rians. They were ſtiled Nuigbes of the ſhort Sword, be- 
cauſe they had a Red ſhort Sword, with a Star of the 
ame Colour on their white Cloaks, which however af- 
terwards they changed for two Short Swords Salterwiſe. 
Bur this Order finding themſelves nor ftrong enough to 
cope with the Neighbouring Barbarians , that aſſaulted 
them on all Sides, they joined with the Pruſſian Order 
of St, Mary of Feruſalem, in the Year, 1238. in the Per- 
an of Harman Black, then Grand Maſter of the Teuto- 
ic Order in Pruſſia, whoſe Succeſſors appointed always 
Provincial Matter of the Order of Livonia, who had 
| Dependance on the Pruſſian Order; as on the other 
hand the Pruſſian Biſhops of Culm, Pomeſen and Sambland, 
by degrees made themſelves Suffragans of the Archbiſhop 
Riga; and thus it continued, till the Year, 1513. 
hen the Archbiſhop of Riga, with bis Suffragans, and 
Valter de Plettenberg, the then Provincial Maſter of the 
Onder of Livonia, after that memorable Bartel Foughr 
inſt the Muſcovites, in which 40000 of them were 
ld upon the Spot, withdrew their Obedience from 
ie Maiter of the Pruſſian Order, were received among 
e Princes of the Empire. The beforementioned Bat- 
l with the Muſcovites produced a Truce of 50 Years, 
ring which time their Succeſſors remained in quiet 
poſſeſſion of Livonia, till about the Year, 1558. when 
iliam Furſtenberg, Maſter of the Livonian Knights, be- 
turn d Lutheran, this occaſioned great Jarrings be- 
wixt him and Milliam, the then Archbiſhop of Riga; 
ie famous Ruſſian Tyrant Joan Baſilovits, being then 
at d with his late Conqueſts of the two Kingdoms of 
an and Aſtracan, and willing to improve theſe Do- 
eltick Diſſentions of Livonia to his Advantage, entred 
de Biſhoprick of Derpt and the Diſtrict of Mirland, 


ta powerful Army, Burning and Ravaging all before 
| Cc4 him, 
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ſires, who ſent thither Prince Radxivil as his Chief Con 
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him, wherever he came. The Livonians had reconrſe to 
the Empire, but the Germans being likewiſe involyed in 
inteſtine Broils ariſen from the late Reformation, were 
not in a Condition to come to their Relief; ſo that the 
Li voni ans finding themſelves unable to withſtand alone the 
Efforts of ſo Powerful and Barbarous an Enemy, asthe 
Maſcovite, the Archbiſhop of Riga, and the Maſter of 
the Order, Godard Kettlar, Baron of Neſſelrath, made 
their Applications in the Year, 1559. to Sigiſmund 4u- 

uſtus, King of Poland, promiſing him an Aid, of $5000 
2 (for which they offer ' d fix Baylywicks in Mon- 
gage) in Caſe he would aſſiſt them in driving out the My 
covites, But whilſt the Po/es were running upon the Me 


ter, the City of Nerva, and the circumjacent Nobiliry Wl th 


dreading another Invaſion from the Muſcovites, made ch 
their Addrefles to Eric King of Sweden, deſiring him to 
aſſiſt them with Men and Mony, which he refaling is 
do, unleſs they would ſubmit to his Protection, the Ci 
and adjacent Nobility conſidering their preſent Danger, 
ſeparated themſelves from the reft, and acknowledged 
the Swediſh Juriſdiction, in the Year, 1660. 

The King of Poland finding the Power of the Livai- 
ans ſo conſiderably weakned by this Diviſion, and think 
ing it below his Grandeur to accept of leſs advantageou 
Terms than the Swedes had obtained, refuſed ro ſend them 
any Aid, unleſs the Archbiſhop of Nga, and the Matt 
of Livonia, would acknowledge the Sovereignty of 
Crown of Poland, The Livonians being by this tint 
reduced to the laſt Shift, were forced to make a Verted 
Neceſſity, and to comply with the King of Poland il 


miſſioner, to take the Oath of Allegiance from the 
which was done accordingly on the 5th of March, 156 
when they ſurrendred at the ſame time all the Ads 
Priviledges they had formerly obtained from the Ew 

ror and Pope, into the Poliſh Commiſſioner's Hands, at 


the beforementioned Maſter of Livonia, Godard KW | 
was created by the Ting of Poland, Duke of Cour.onthel 
which he and his Heirs were to hold as a Fief from i Suc 
Poliſh Crown ; and the reſt of Livonia (which had lm 


ſubmitted to the Swedes) was annexed to the ſame C0 
mon- wealth of Poland. 


The Hiſtory of Livonia. 
The Livonians having for this time freed themſelves 


Wars that aroſe betwixt the two Crowns of Sweden and 


King Sigiſmund of Poland, the Myſcovites again attempt- 
ing the recovery of Livonia, by conſtituting the Duke 
of Holſtein King of Livonia, and backing his Pretenfion 
with a vaſt Army; theſe two Crowns thought it their 
beſt Policy, to lay aſide for ſome time their Jealoufies, 
and join in the defence of Livonia, againſt the common 
Enemy; the Swedes had the beſt Succeſs againſt the Muſ- 
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the City of Narva; nay the whole diſtrict of Miete, and 
the ſtrong Caſtle of Wii ſſenſtein and Caretryered. Steven 
08 then King of Poland, being ſenſible that unleſs the Sweds, 
will King were check d in the Career of his Victories, 
T8 would ſoon become Maſter of Livonia, judged it moſt 


© <q 


adviſable ro clap up a ſeparate Peace with the Muſcovites, 


een. 15. 1582. by vertue of which the Muſcovites re- 
ſtored to the Poles all Livonia, except what was in the 
poſſeſſion of the Swedes at that time. 

The Poles having gained this Point, and looking with 
a longing Eye upon the Poſſeſſions of the Swedes in Li- 
vonia did after the Death of King Stephen, elect Sigsſ- 
mund the Son of Fohbn III. King of Swedeland, their King, 
under condition, that he ſhould re-unite that _ of 
Livonia which was then under the Swediſh Juriſdiction, 
with the Poliſy Crown. Bur after the acceflion of Sigi 
mund to the Swediſh Throne, the Swedes were ſo far from 
agreeing to this Stipulation, that what with this, and the 
jealouſie they had conceived of his Intention of re · eſta- 
blihing Popery in Swedeland (his Father having introduced 
the Reformation not many Years before) they depoſed 
bim, and in his ſtead ſer Charles IX, his deceaſed Fa- 
thers Brother, upon the Throne. 

This proved the occafion of a Bloody War, betwixt 
theſe rwo Princes, which was continued by his Son and 
Succeſſor Guſtave Adolph , who made himſelf Maſter of 
almoſt all Livonza, till in the Year, 1629. a Truce was 
concluded berwixt theſe two Crowns, by vertue of 
which the Swedes remained in — of all they had 
Conquered in Livonia, This Truce was by the Media» 


{rom the Danger that threatned them from the Myſcovzres, 
oon ſaw themſelves involved in new Miſeries, by the 


poland; but after the Death of King Eric of Sweden, and 


covites, from whom they took Lorde, Lehale , Habſal, aud 
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tion of Rug land. France and Holland, renewed! id the 
Vear, 1685. for 26 Years longer; but the! Sei 
King Charles Guſtave having no leis in view: thanhe en. 
tire Conqueſt of all the North, took in the Year'6;4 Wot 
(before the ſaid Truce was expired) the Opportunity of by | 
Invading Poland when they were involved in domeſtic on 
Broils, and harraſſed by a powerful Irruption-of the Mu. i... 
covites-imbi Lit huani a, with (ach Succeſs, that a gra Ml. 
part of the Poiiſh Nobility fiding with him; he- een 
moſt made himſelf Maſter of the Kingdom; and! wog 
without Qpeſtion have compleated his Conqueſt, iſ de pri 
Danes by a powerful Diverſion had not obliged bim bar 
turn his Arms againſt them, to their Coſt; which ge 
the Poler: leiſure both to re · unite themſelves, and to h 
collect themſel ves, and by degrees to force the d, nd 
out of Poland; about this Time, viz. 1659. Chana Ga 
ſtave the Sive5ſh King happening to Dye, leaving but one ll |; * 
Son, a Minor of 4 Years' of Age behind, the Swedes ne 
thought it beſt to conclude a Peace with the Danes 1d 
foon atter wah the Poles, which was brought ro.a Con- 
cluſion in 1660. in the Monaſtery of Oliva, near the Ci bon 
of Dantzick ; by vertue of which, among other Articles, ne 
Jubn Ca/imer, the then King of Poland, renoundd' for cn. 
ever all his Pretenſions to that part of Livonia, lying be- d 
yond the River Dwina, reſerving only to himſelf a few dis 
Places, ſuch as Duneburgh, Luxen, Marienbuſen, &c. on Wl ne 
the South-Side of rhe {aid River, and the Dukedom of Wl; 
Comand to he holden as a Fief from the Crown: of Polaid, Wl 0# 
by the Dukes of that Name, ever ſince which time-the Wi hey 
Swedes have enjoyed the quiet poſſeſſion of it till in the ¶ g. 
laſt Year, a powerful Irruption was made upon them by Vea 
the King of Poland and Muſcovites, of which mote in oft 
the next following Chapter. by t 

Since the Reformation the Lutheran Religion was E- tn: 
ſtabliſhed in Livonia, which continues there without the ¶ wer 
leaſt intermixrure, eſpecially in thoſe Parts ſubject to the ¶ ver. 
Swrdes: Their Church Government is managed by Su- o 
perintendants, with the Advice of the reſt of the Clergy F 
eſpecially of the great Cities. | e 

The Modera Inhabitants of Livonia muſt be conſidet d Wl c 

under two different Qualifications, viz. the Nobiliryand ci t 

chief Inhabirants of their Cities; the Offspring of the Wl Co, 

antient Germans that Conquer'd this Country, * beit 
a | ta- 
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re all Slaves to the former. OB 3 | 
The Nobility of Livonia deduce their Pedigree for the 
poſt part from the time of che Conqueſt of this Country 
by the Germans ; the Manners and Language and Cu- 
toms of whom they retain to this Day,; which is the 
reaſon alſo. that in moſt, of the Churches of the great Ci- 
ties, and in many others all over the Country, Divine 
Ktvice is 3 in the German Language, accord- 
ige the Confeſſion of Augsburgh. Their Liberties and 
8 Priviledges they have acquired by- their Services th 
bare performed againſt the Infidels ;; Wolmar II. fir 
ere them Mannors to hold from that Crown in E. 
which were afterwards confirmed to them by Eric 
and the Maſters as well of the Pruſſian as Livenian Order, 
made conſiderable Additions to their Priviledges. Conred 
( 7:ngingen, Maſter of the Order of; Pruſſia, extended 
"the Succetiion of their Mannors in Harriland and Wirlaxd, 
o the Daughters, and their Iſſue to the fifth Degree; and 
Vier de Plettenburgb, who after he had freed himſelf 
bm the Pruſſian Great Maſters, was made a Prince of 
te Empire, 1513. exempted. the Nobility from all 
WH Chirges and Taxes, except the Services they were obliged 
o do on account of their Mannors. This is continued to 
ths Day, there being once a Lear a review taken of all 
the Nobiliry, which is look d upon as the beſt Nurſery® 
the Swedes have for to ſupply their Armies with able 
Officers, even ro Generals, beſides the noble Cavalry, 
they are obliged to raiſe, one of the main Strengths of the 
ſwediſh Forces. They. ſtrove to the utmoſt, for many 
Years ro preſerve for themſelves the Sovereign we ch 
of their glorious Anceſtors, till being quite overwhelme 
by the irreſiſtible Power of three Porent Neighbouring 
tnemies, viz, the Muſcovites, Poles and Swedes, they 
were at laſt forced to ſubmit to Sweden, under condition 
nevertheleſs of having their ancient Priviledges preſerved 
to them, 

From hence it is, that the Government of the Country, 
boch as to Policy and Juſtice (which was always Ariſto- 
ratical) is ſtill lodged in the Nobiliry, who chooſe out 
if their own Body twelve Perſons, who 2 ey the 
Council of the Country, the Governour, for the time 
being, ſupplying the Place of their Preſident. 

$6 - 7 a RES Theie 


efantry,. the Progeny of its ptimitiye Inbabitants, who. 
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Their Time of Meeting is in January, when they de. 
cide all Differences betwixt Parties, in a very ſhort Me.. 
thod, there being no more allowed than a Declaration pe 
and Anſwer, upon which they give immediate Judginen, WM * 
At the ſame time they alſo redreſs the Grievances of thei . 
People, if they have wy A to bffer ; for which Purpoſe 
they chooſe eyery three Year a certain Genrleman, who 
is for that ſpace of time ſtiled the Captain of the Pro- 
vince, Whoſe Buſineſs is to repreſent their Grievances to 
this Council, and to implore their Aid. The great} 
Troubles in their Law Suits ariſe from the Confußon 
ariſen betwixt the Eſtates in Harriland, Wirland' and 
Wicke, about their Limits, during the Wars, with the 
Muſcovites and Poles ; to decide theſe Diffeences cer- 
rain particular Judges are appointed, who (neverthelels 
are never continued above three Years in the ſame Sta- 
tion; but if either of the Parties find themſelves ap- 
grieved by their Judgment, an Appeal lies to the Council 
of the Country, who appoint Commiſſioners living upon 
the Spor, with Authority to reverſe or confirm the for- 
mer Judgment. And becauſe peculiar Care ought to be 
taken of the High- ways, Bridges and Cauſe-ways in a 
Fenny Country, certain Surveyers or Judges are alſo ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe. | 

The Government of the Cities approaches much near- 
er to a Democratical State, being better fitted for Trac 
than any other; for tho the Adminiſtration of Juſtice 
is lodged in the Magiſtrates, yet in moſt Matters of Mo- 
ment they are obliged to conſult with the chief Men « 
every Guild or Profeſſion, and in ſome extraordinary 
Matters, they cannot tranſact any Thing without the 


Conſent of the whole Body of the Free-Men of their e) 
reſpective Cities. | Lor 

We will not inſiſt much upon their other Cuſtoms ad ''” 
Manners , being much the ſame with the reſt of the Curt 
Germans, it being the conſtant Cuſtom of the Livonia o 
Nobility, as well as the chief Inhabiranrs of the Cities oF 


to ſend their Sons Abroad into Foreign Countries, and 5 
eſpecially to the Univerſities of Germany and Holland, to Gy 
jznſtruct them in the Policy as well as Cuſtoms of thoſe ult 
Countries. 
We muſt now come to the ſecond Rank, viz. the Pes. 
fantry 5 theſe Inhabit all the Champaign Country 0 
| | WA, 
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Livonia, retaining much of the Barbarity as well as Su- 

ſtitions of their Pagan Anceſtors : have nothing 
of their own, bur are meer Slaves to the Nobility, who 
give them certain Allotments of Lands to Cultivate, for 
the bare ſubſiſtence of their Families, the overplus being 
reſerved for their Lords, unto whom they are obliged to 
do certain Services at their Country Seats, in proportion 
of their Poſſeſſions they hold under them. Ir muſt be ac- 
knowledged that their Slavery is almoſt unſupportable; 
but the Li vonian Nobility excuſe this hard Ulage with 
their Stubbornneſs, which is ſuch, that unleſs they be 
oppreſs d beyond all Hopes or Thoughts of relief, they 
would ſoon turn out their Maſters, of which they have 
ſometimes given ſufficient Proof, when occafion has pre- 
ſented. 

They are indeed Lutherans by Name, and there is 


ſcarce a Village but what has its own Church; but what 


with their Obſtinacy and Perſeverance in their Heathen- 
ih Superſt ĩtions, and what with their careleſneſs and lit- 
le regard of a future State, they have ſcarce any thing 
that bears the reſemblance of a Chriſtian, except ir be 
Baptiſm 3 for as ro hear Sermons, and to go to Com- 
munion, they are ſcarce ever ſeen at ir, except ir be by 
Compulſion, or for ſome Intereſt relating to the conve- 
niencies of this Life. If they are asked the Reaſon, they 
alledge, that their Slavery and Drudgery is ſuch, that it 
i impoſſible for them to apply themſelves to Devotion. 
ind to confeſs the Truth, this ſeems to be no framed 
Excuſe ; for conſidering, that beſides the Daily Turmoils 
they undergo ar Home for providing for their Families, 
they are obliged ro do Services at the Seats of their 
Lords, whither they repair early in the Morning every 
und, and return nor till late on S«turday Night; 
e buring which time they have ſcarce two Hours in 24 
„ alow d them for Sleep (if their Lords be good Natur d. 
r the reſt give them ſcarce any intermiſſion) during 
a bich time they undergo ſuch incredible Fatigues and 
oDraaͤgeries (both Men and Women) in cleaving of Wood, 
del Coltivating the Ground, Thraſhing and Drying of Corn. 
that it is no Wonder, if they rather apply theſe few 
Hours on Sundays for Reſt than in Devorion. This in- 
lupportable Slavery, their want of Reſt, and the Bad- 
nels of their Diet, being nothing elſe but Rye "= 
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*** dry Cheeſe and EI is without Queſtion, the N 

that tho Whilſt che Men and Women are Abmad il {© 

"their Lords Service, and lye, without any diſtingn ol :: 

Feres theſe few, Hours they have allow'd them for Re 

In the Barns, yet they are ſo far from being fenkible © 

"thoſe ,plealing Motions, Which are ſo natural tc den 

that it is next. to a Miracle, .co,hear of a, Baſtard begs 

betwixt them; unleſs we would attribute this Deſect x 

the Coldneſs of the Climate, it being certain, that into S: 

Parts they are mote regardleſs in this reſpect, than wlll 

| more Southern Nations; nothing being more como or 

4 here, than for Men and Women to (it promiſcuoully aff ty 

one long Table, in order to undreſs themſelves, | e ri: 

they go into the publick Barh-ſtoyves, where bath Ke H 

are attended only by Women; and in private Honles 

1 both Men and Women frequently enter the Baty 

together, without making any great Account of the Mat 
der. | +] E 

As this Slavery renders them | incapable; of thinkin 

of a future State, ſo all their Thoughts are bent ups 

this Life, tho' it be never ſo Miſerable ; which ; d 

Reaſon that when they take an Oath at Law, they at 

this Curſe, That .if they Swear Falſe, the Curſe of g 

all upon their Bodies as well as Souls, and that eheir ch 

Aren, as well as every thing elſe.that appertains to them, 

feel the Effects of it, to the ninth Generation : In Eſthnil 


and about Riga, when the Peaſants are, ro take an Val be 
at Law, they put a Turf upon their Heads, with a wan Lig! 
Staff in their Hands, intimating, that if they Swear fag tial 
1y, then their Children, and. Cattel may become as beit 
as the Turf and Stick. This as well as the putting ert. 
a Needle and Thread into the Graves of their dec with 
Friends, favours much of the beſorementioned Pagan Dru: 
ace of their Anceſtors; but they have others, WW upon 
] theſe, which may very well be look d upon WW": t 
true Relicks of them. Thus they frequently Pa upon 
their Devotions upon Hills, or near a certain Tee, Live 
which they make many Incifions, and after they Md 
bound them up with ſome red Stuff, offer their rom 


here, which always tend to temporal Bleſſings. | 1 
they go on Pilgrimage every Lach-Day to an old, gun 
\Chappel, two Leagues from Kunda, betwixt Rival 
Narva, where they ſtrip themſelves of their Gloths; ® 
after they have been Kneeling a while in the midi 
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dhe Chapel,” rey offer"a"'Sacrifice-of Brairs. and Fleſh, 
for the pre rvation ot rhemifelves and their Cartel, for 
the next Year: The whole is concluded with Ecaſting, 


Drinking, and Quarrelling, g | 
Their Marriage Ceremonies are much of the fame 
ſtamp - for, if a Peaſant -marries a-Lafs out of another 
Village, he ferches her from thence on Horſeback, ſhe im- 
bracing him with her right Arm. In his Hauch he cholds a 
Stick cleft at the upper end, here he puts u. piece of gtaſs 
Mony, which is given as a Reward to the Perſon iwho 
opens the Wicket, through which he paſſeso mtheirte- 
turn, beſides a pA Two of hirneabtt Kinſmen 
ride before on Horſe-back; with drawn Soden heir 
Hands, wherewith they ſtriꝶe twice croſſwiſecthe Door, 
thro' which they are to emer the Houſe; >wherethe Mar- 
riage is to be'Conſummated ; and as ſoon as the Bride 
groom is ſeared, they fix one of theſe Swords m ach eam 


over his Head, to prevent Charms, as. they day — 4 


rent which, the Bride Alſo, as the paſſes A long th 

ſcatters ſmall Pieces of Red Wodllen' Stuff, eſpecially 
near the Croſſes, wheie croſs-ways meet, ahd upon the 
Graves of Unbaptized Children, who are here Hluried 
in the High- ways. The only thing moſt wu txking 


notice of among ſo barbargiis a Race; is hat laſter the 


Bridggroom and Bride ate ſet down at? Table, with the 
other. Gueſts, they don't ſtay with- them tillothe end of 
the Feaſt, for fear of overchayging themſeltzes With ſtrong 
Liquor, but, within half an Hour aftertrertre go the nup- 
tial Bed, where after they have made the beſt Tryal of 
their mutual Strength for rwo' Hours, they return to the 
reſt, and ſpend the remaining part of the Day and Night, 
with Eating, Drinking; and Dancing; till whar with 
Drunkennels, and what with Wearineſs, hey drop down 
upon the Floor, and ſo fall a Heep rogethan If the Bride 
bas been able ro ſave 4 little hy ther Drudgery, the wares 
upon this ſolemn Occaſion, a Necklace ef thin Plates of 
vilver round the Neck, of the bigneſs of a- Utowm Piece, 
nd one of the ſame Mettal Hanging dom on Chain 
tom the Neck upon ber Breaſt, of the bigneſs of ſmall 
Wooden Trenchar. For the reſt, their Gatments ate 
commonly of home-made cburſe Woollen Cloth, the 
Womens Petti· Coats being like Sacks, without any Pleats. 

Formerly the neglect theſe miſerable Wretches ſhew 


« their Salyation, was in a great meaſure attributed ro 
the 
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the Ignorance and Careleſneſs of the Country Clergy; 
fince by the Care of the Swediſp Kings, a * 


bas been Convocated at val, for the regulation of 


Church-Affairs, and Examination of the Clergy-Men; it 


has been found by experience, that beſides their Ates 
for Devotion, by reaſon of the conſtant Fatigues they are 
forced to undergo, their ancient Idolatry and Superti. 


tion, has taken ſo deep root among them, as n t be 
quite extirpated by the Art of Man ; for ſuch is thei 


Taclination for Sorcery, that they, are of Opipity ti 
Cattel cannot thrive without it; for which reaſon, Es. 
thers and Mothers, among theſe Peaſants, are as careful 


ro inſtruct their Children in it, as we do in the Cathe- 
chiſm and other good Morals. _ To clude. the Eds 
of Charms, they never kill a Beaſt, or make a Slavghrer, 


| 
but they throw ſome part away, upon which the ee 
of the Charm is to fall; nay, they are ſo far enrangled ui b 
- Superſtition, that if within a few Weeks after Baptiſm = 
the Child happen to fall ill, or pine away, the R 


baptize it, alledging, that the firſt Name was not age. er 
ble to its Conſtitution, tho very ſevere Laws haye bee 
enacted againſt it. The worſt of all is, that they . 
ſo Tenacious of theſe Superſtitions, and ſo obſtinate if of 
the perſeverance of their antient Cuſtoms, that nothing ii rt 
able to divert them from ir. Of this there have been ſeveral nc 
Inſtances of late Vears; for theſe Peaſants, as I told youll ber 
before, being not permitted to purchaſe any Lands, bal for 
obliged to live upon the Allotments granted to then bull dea 
their Lords, for the bare ſuſtenance of their Fame 1h: 
will ſometimes cut or burn down ſome Woods, and M af 
nure the Groand, which produces good Wheat; i ime 
they hide for Sale; bur if they happen to be catch Pert 
they are ſtrip d to the middle, and ty d to a Poſt, d 
they are ſoundly whipt with a Switch, till the Bio ic 
iſſues forth on all Sides; I ſay, there are many Inſtano f Pe 
of ſuch among the Li voni an Peaſants, who rarher hu unie 
redeem this Chaſtiſement by a ſmall pecuniary Malt l li 
about 18 or 16 Pence, have choſen to ſubmit readily ms 
the Puniſhment, alledging, that rather than introduce at = 
under 


Novelty of this Kind, they would ſuffer the ſame C 
ſtiſement their Fore-fathers uſed to do before them. 
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b CHAP. IV. 


ebe Occaſion and moſt remarkable Actions of 
the laſt Tears War in Livonia, 


the Finlanders, as well as the Livonian Nobility, 
hold their Mannors on the account of certain Services 
aud allowances of Men, to be furniſhed in caſe of War. 
0 Queen Chriſtine of Sweden, during the Wars in Germany, 
oo had granted many of theſe Mannors, which were For- 
feired to the Crown, to ſuch of the 8 and Livoni- 
Ml i Nobility, as had behaved themſelves Couragiouſly in 
her Service, with exemption from all Duties; by which 
means not only the publick Revenues were conſiderably 
impaired, but alſo the ſtanding Militia of the Kingdom 
greatly demoliſhed, 

The late King of Sweden, Charles TX. (being abour 25 
Years ago) whilſt yer in his Minority, by the influence 
of the French Counſels on a ſudden entangled in a War, 
firſt with Brandenburgh, and ſoon after with Denmark 
and the Houſe of Lunenburgh, who ſided with the Em- 
peror, the Dutch, and the other Confederates, and moſt 
af furiouſly attack d the Swedes, after their notable Defeat 
ear Tefirren, Bremen and Schonen, with great Succeſs. 
lde King finding his Coffers empty, and his Forces not 
(88 oficient to withſtand ſo many Potent Enemies at one 
val time, had recourſe to his Nobles; but theſe for the moſt 
part were for laying the Burthen upon the Commonaliry, 
and for exempting themſelyes from the Inconveniences 
which muſt needs attend fo heavy a War as this ; bur the 
ſwediſh King having been reſtored: ro moſt of thoſe Do- 
minions, by vertue of the Treaty of Nimwegen, which in 
all likelihood he could nor have recovered by Force of 
arms ; an Aſſembly of the Eſtates of that Kingdom was 
called together, in which the State of the Nation being 
ander Debate, the Commons, conſiſting in the Deputies 
of the Cities, of the Clergy, and Peaſants, remembring 
the Hardſhips they had been put to in the late War, by 
hearing if not all, at leaſt the greateſt Share of the Bur- 

2: +" then 


W E told you in the preceeding Chapters, how that 
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then of ir, began to adviſe the King to re- aſſume het 
as well as other Gran of Crown Lands into his own 

Hands, and = letting the ' fame out in Leaſes, both to 

, repleniſh his Treaſury , and to reſtore the State of the 

Militia {for which thele Lands were to farniſh their Quo. 

ta as formerly) upon the antient : Foot. 

The Chief of the Swedi/ Nobility finding the lues 
to perſevere unanimouſly in their Reſolution, andthe 
; King willing to hearken to their Propoſals thought it 
; bur common, Prudence, ro ſhew a ſeemin Cotnplarce 
by a voluntary Surrender of what they were inten 
time to be forced to do 25 their Wills, x and fo put ll 
; their Grants into the King's Hands, whole Exaniplew 

followed by the moſt of the Livonian Nobility, and fc 
as had obtained any Grants of Lands in Fin/and, 

Bur as this Reduction fell very heavy upon the Liv 
\nians, who had always been very active in the Ben 
War, and been rewarded for their Services Witt ful 

Lands, as were Forfeited to the Crown, by many oft 
antient LivonianFamilies, that ſided with the Pl Ain 
the Swedes, which were very conſiderable: So this der 
ſioned no ſmall Murmyrings among them, may of the 

Eſtates having already been transferred by : 
Marriage, or otherwiſe, into other Families. 

. Auguſtus the preſent King of Poland, finding bis SUM te 


SR 29 or Hom «a. __- * 


ʒjects very preſſing to ſend Home his Saxen Troops, 0 


ter his quiet Eſtabliſhment, upon the Poli "Fhiote 
thought he could not pitch upon e better Pretence 


keep his Saxon Army, atleaft near the Borders of Pail of 
at a time when a Rupture was every Day expected b Pag 
twixt Sweden and Denmark, on account of the” M Fr 
Affairs, than to revive that Article of the Peace Fort 
at Oliva, 1660. betwixt the two Crowns of Poland A n 
Sweden, by vertue of which the Livonian Nobility we dome 
to be maintained in their Rights and Priviledges U Brid 
fore ; not queſtioning bur the Livonians would embru be 


. Year, early in the Spring, a Body of about Four of Fi 


. Teſs than the total ruction of their City by 4 Bod 
bardment, unleſs they fubmit to bis Po/sſb Majeſty ; It's 


this Opportunity of joyning with him againſt the Setz 
Big with theſe Hopes, the King of Poland ent! 


| Thouſand Saxons into Livonia to inveſt Nga, " whud 
they did accardingly, threatning the Inhabitants with 


the Opinion of moſt, that if at that Juncture, when 
expech 
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expected no leſs than a Rupture with Denmark, and 
— he aſſiſtance of the Myſcovites, the King of Po- 
land had ſent a ſufficient Force to terrific the Citizens of 
Riga into a Compliance, and to encourage the diſcon- 


493 


tented Nobility of Livenia to joyn with him, he might 


haye promiſed himſelf conſiderable Succeſs in a Country 
unprovided with every Thing requiſite to reſiſt a pow- 
rful Enemy; but the ſmall Number of his Forces not 
ing able to progluce the hoped for eſſect, ir was judged 
moſt expedient to attack the Dunamunder Fort, which 
lying at the very Entrance of the River Dune or Dwina 
(upon which Riga is firuated) commands the Paſſage of 
al! Ships going out or coming into that River. Accord 
ly the Saxamt, with Sword in Hand, made a vigotous 
Attack upon it about the middle of March, but were 
brayely repulſed with the loſs of above 300 Men; bur 
the next Day proved more favourable to their Deſign ; 
for the Governour af the Fort ſeeing himſelf attack d by 
frelh Troops, ſeconded by ſeveral Re- inforcements, 
thought fir ro Capitulate, and accordingly ſurrendred the 
Place ro General Fleming, Commander in Chief of the 
daxon Forces before Riga, who gave it the Name of Au- 
guſtusburgh, inſtead of that of the Dunamunder Fort. 
By this means having cut off all Communication with 
the City by Water, and their Forces being not ſufficienr 
o Attack it in Fotm, they made themſelves Maſters of 
the Suburbs, where they poſted about 3000 Men, to 
block up the Place, and a Body of Saxen Dragoons, and 
of General Sapiehas's Guards were ordered to defend the 
Paſſages, by which be expected Swediſþ Succours from 
Finland muſt relieve the Place; for which purpoſe they 
Fortified alſo the moſt important Poſts of Newmolen, 
Smilings, and the Inferenbof, near to their / Camp, taiſed 
ſome ö againſt the Caſtle of the City, and laid a 
Bridge of Boats over the Duina, expecting every Day to 
be reinforced with 4000 Saxons, the King's Guards, 
ſome Lithuanians ; but notwithſtanding all theſe Pre- 
cautions, the Swediſh Succours, to the Number of 7 or 
%000 Men, arriving before theſe Reinforcements, viz. 
about the middle of May, General Puſeri/, who then 
Commanded in Chief, in the abſence of General Fleming, 
leeing the Swedes ready ro Attack his ſmall Body, much 


harrafſed and diminiſhed by a 11 Campaign, though 
2 


8 
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ducts as well as 


which he accules the Swedes of the breach of the Peace of dy 
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it the moſt Prudent way to make an early and honour: 
ble Retreat, and ſo repaſt the Dwina, with all bis Arti. p 
lery , without any conſiderable loſs, Fa | 

The relief of Riga was no ſmall Diſappointment tothe 
King and his Party in Poland, who were at that time i ( 
labouring main and might with the Senators to eng ( 
the Republick in the Quarrel, under the pretence of x 
proſpect of great Advantages ; but as the Swediſh Forces i 
were ſor the moſt part at times employed againit the OW ; 
King of Denmark, ſo they were not without Hopes, that 5 
after the arrival of theſe Forces, which were ſent for 


from Saxony, they ſhould be ſoon able to regain their for- * 
mer Poſt. | h 


In Fuly the King of Poland publiſhed a Manifeſto, in 


Oliva, by having taken from rhe Livonians their former 
Liberties, and acted in a moſt arbitrary way in that Coun- 
try; and by n Duties upon the - de 

anufactories of Poland, to the great 
prejudice of their Traffick. 

In the mean while the Swedes had raiſed ſeveral Bane ,; 
ries on this fide the River, from whence they frequently 
Canonaded the Saxon Camp, and it was generally be Pl, 
lieved that the River would ſcarce have been a ſufficient 
Guard ro them, if they had not been ſeaſonably rein 


forced by 3000 Lithuanians, and the before-mentioned * 
Saxon Guards of their King; and this with the ptoſpect in 
they had of another Saxon reinforcement of 8000 Men rj. 
which were already advanced as far as Elbing, made bin 
them conceive no ſmall Hopes of driving the Swedes ſwuſ vnd 
their Poſts on the other fide of the River. he r 

Neither was it long before the Saxons were rejoycei r. 
with both the arrival of theſe Troops, and rhe Prelenct ng 
of their King, who coming the 18th of Fuly into bi Ciry 
Camp, which he found about 20000 ftrong, gave imme , 
diately Orders to prepare every Thing for paſſing 19 7 
River. Some Days were ſpent in making a Bridge, 14M. 
providing other Neceſſaries, ſo that it was the 28th MD 
Fuly before any of the Saxon Forces attempred to pals l. Mak 

The beginning was made by 30 Dragoons, who funf en, 
at Thomſdorf, about five Engliſh Miles from Rπ 0M. 
the River; but ſeeing ſeveral Squadrons of Swediſh Hor. 
approach againſt them, they ſoon returned with the Aude 
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of fix of their Comrades, that were drowned. . Notwith- 
ſtanding which a Detachment of Granadiers was ſent 
over in Boats (the Bridge being not quite finiſhed) and 
theſe being followed by 4000 Foot, with ſome Pieces of 
Cannon, they found means to caſt up a half Moon, and 
ſome other Entrenchments, without any Diſturbance from 
the Swede. The next Day being the -29th, towards Even- 
ing the Saxon, Horſe and Artillery began to paſs over the 
Bridge they had laid croſs the River, and were the next 
Day followed by che reſt of the Foot, poſting themſelyes 
near Thomſdorf. The Day next following, being the laſt 
of Auguſt, the King being reſolved to attack the Swedes, 
he led the left Wing of his Army in Perſon, the Duke of 
Courland the Right, and General Steinau the main Bo- 
dy ; the King knowing that the Duke of Courland muſt 
fetch a compaſs round a Moraſs, marched very ſlowly 
along the Dwina, to bring both; Wings into a right Line, 
before they charged the Enemy; but finding the Duke 
ſoon after to have paſs d the ſaid Moraſs, and engaged 
with the Enemy, he alſo haſtned towards them; a Body 
of Tartars and Coſacks made the firſt Onſet on that fide, 
YU with great Fury, but ſoon after retreating towards a 
i Place, where the Saxons had planted part of their Arti- 
e, they opened ro the Right and Left, fo that the 
0-l Spedes received an unexpected Salute of Cartriches 
el {rom the great Guns, which broke their Ranks, at which 
nme the Saxon Horſe advanced to attack them in the 
enk, which General Welling perceiving, and ſeeing 
bimſelf beſides outnumbred by the Enemy, he retreated 
og under the favour of the Night, under Riga, from whence 
be marched the next Day, being the iſt of Auguſt, deep» 
er into Livonia, with 4000 Horſe, and 1000 Foor, leav- 
ing the reſt of his Forces behind, for the defence of the 
City ; the Swedes loſt above a 1000 Men, and the Sax- 
ent but very few. 

The ſame Day the Saxons ſat down before Nga, which 
made the Governour burn all the Suburbs the two next 
ollowing Days; On the 6th the Saxons advanced within 
half a Mile of the Place, notwithſtanding a vigorous 
villy made by the Beſiegers, and made themſelves Ma- 
/ers of a ſmall Iſland in the Dwina, call'd Lurgelbolm. 
On the 10th they took another Iſland, very near Riga, 
Where they raiſed ſame Batteries the next Day, The 
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3 tth the King ſent General Ja Foreſt with a Body of $64 
Men in queſt of the Swediſh Getietdl hi, an t6 
faiſe Contributions. About the 1 4th the great Aﬀtilleyy 
arriving in the Camp, they began to plant thee 
Cannon upon the Batteries, in which they were employ. 
ed till che firſt of September, when they began t ply 
Furiouſly with their Cannon againſt the City, til i6 
make rhe firſt trial of their Bombs, which ſet Fire I tho 
Places, but was ſoon extiflguiſhed. Two Days Acht oye. 
thing being prepared for a general Boba, 
the whole Ciry was under no ſhall Conſterhatioh bor 
ithin the roth they were fejoyced with the Willeone 
News, that at the interceſſion of the Fug lis aN Div 
Miniſters, the Bombardment had been delay d for that 
time; neither was it long before the Ihhabitanth wire Wl © 
abſolutely freed of this Fear, for the Sax began oh the 
18, 19; and 20, to level theit Batteries, do carry off ther il © 
heavy Cannon, and to change the Siege intö 4 Blick K 


ade. , 

le ſent at the ſame time General Steinau withis can 
ſiderable * attack the Fort of Kokenhauſth, fue 
ſome Leagues beyond Na, which ws done accu 
the 2d of September, arid the Governotir of the Place 
ſummon d ro ſurrender 5 who having anſwered that | 
would defend it to the laſt, the Cannon began th pliy 
furiouſly for three Days, after which the Befiegers having 


made themſelves Maſters of rhe Counterſcarp, the 60. 1 
vernour deſired a Parley, which was granted, arid ey” 

Capitulation ſigned the next Day, being the yrh of 5- 1 
tember, by vertue of which the Garriſon was to be Un- dy 
ducted to Ripa, which was executed accordingly tos of - 
next following Day. Within two Days after the King - - 
of Poland having diſpoſed his Army in their Winter Qn * 
— on the other ſide of the Dwina, he return d to N not 

aw. 

Bur if the Livonians had reaſon to be fejoyeed & ti © 
King of Poland's abſence, they were threutned by and # 
ther Storm, which did fall unexpectedly upon the C o 
Narva, and the circumjacent Provinces ; for notwill J 
ſtanding all rhe Proteſtarions of the 1 Miniteng  - 
in Sweden and Holland, to the contrary, the Cxur had u Car, 
ſooner notice of the prolongation of the Truce betwu ,. 


him and the Turks, bur he entred Livonia Wirh a po 
ful Army (ſome ſay of 85000 Men) and ſpreading 2 
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but by reaſon of its adyantagiqus. Situation upon a 


empred the fame againſt Narva, - which having but a 
lender Garriſon, he thought to carry with Sword in 
Hand; but with no better Sacceſs than before Ivanogored 
the Garriſon, under their Governour Horn, defending it 
ſelf with the utmoſt Bravery, ' © 
The Cxar finding that the Place was not to be carried 
without a formal Siege, ordered Lines of Circumvalla- 
tion to be made for the Security of his Camp, with an 
intention to attack the Place with all imaginable vigour, 
as ſoon as his great Cannon ſhould arrive in, the Camp, 
bur great part of his Artillery being ſunk in the Mo- 
0 taſſes, was no ſmall hindrance to his Deſign, and gave 
N be King of Sweden leiſure ro come to the timely Relief 
he Ciry. D. x 29" Bs | 
f For having procured an honourable Peace betwixt the 
King of Denmark and the Duke of Holſtein Gottorp his 
Ally, by his landing in Perſon in Zeeland, near Copen- 
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£ lagen, and the Conjunction of the Confederate Engliſh - 


ad Durch Fleers with the Swediſp, his Hands were now 
at liberty to make his utmoſt effotts againſt the My/covsres, 


from Caralſcroon, with a good Fleet, aboard of which 
were about 15000 Men, he landed ſafely at Pernaw; the 
17th following he ſent the two Majors Pacchul and Thier. 
ſnbuſen, with 800 Horle, to get Intelligence of the Muſ- 
covites z they had the good Fortune to meer with 2000 
of them in a Village, whom they put to the rour, bar 
advancing deeper into the Country, fell in an Ambuſh 
of 3000 of the Enemies Horſe, who engaged them very 
furioufly, notwithſtanding which they fought their way 
thro, and with the loſs of 80 of their Men, carryed off 
moſt of the Booty. The Muſcovites made alſo an unſuc- 
ceſsful Attack upon the Caſtle of Neiſſenburgb, being re- 
pulſed with great loſs by the Garriſon, conſiſting of 2000 
Men; and the Swedes intercepred one of their Convoys 
coming from Pleskow. vj 

The Swedes being encouraged by theſe Succeſſes, and 
having received lately ſeveral other Reinforcements from 
Careſcroon , it was reſolyed to attempt the Relief of 


Narva. 
D d 4 The 


{elf all over Inger manland three times, with great Fury , 
was bravely repulſed with great loſs, which done, he at- 


For which reaſon having ſer ſail on the 11th of Oober, 
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The Ca- ſuſpecting their Deſign; had poſted two Detatch- 
ments on two Paſſes, to prevent their advancing near his Camp; 
but the King of Sweden, by the aſſiſtance of ſure Guides, found 
means to get betwixt them and the Muſcovites Camp, without 
being obliged to engage either of them; and ſo unexpeftedly 
attackt the Muſcovites in their Lines, ſo that after an 
ment of three Hours, he totally routed them, the Muſy- 
vites as ſoon as they ſaw the Swediſh Horſe break into their 
Line, throwing down their Arms, and betaking themſelves 
to their Heels. The Swedes affert that the Muſcovites loſt 
30000 Men that Day, partly kill'd, partly taken Priſoners, 
with the loſs only of 2000 Men on their Side; but the 
vites affirm the contrary, alledging that their whole Army 
did not then conſiſt of above 36000 Men, they having loft a 
conſiderable Number before in the ſeveral Attacks, and by 
the rigour of the Seaſon; and that they were betrayed by 
ſome of their Foreign Officers, who being with the choice 
Troops poſted in the two before-mentioned Paſſes, had keyt 
a ſecret Intelligence with the Swedes, and avoided to come 
to an Engagement with them. They ſay the Swedes loſt in the 
Attack of their Camp, at leaſt 5000 of their beſt Troops, 
and that the violence of the Winds and Snows, which were 
in their Faces, together with the Surpriſe, judging no leſs than 
that the Flower of their Army, which were poſted on the 
Paſſes, was cut off; made them not do their Duty ſo well 2 
they would have done otherwiſe. But however it be, the 
number of ſo many Priſoners of Note on the Muſcovite Side, 
ſhews that their Loſs muſt have been very conſiderable ; they 
were the Duke of Croy, Lieutenant General Weide and Almi. 
Major General Larye, the Colonel Solenbergh and Le Foot; tho 
it muſt be confeſs d alſo, that moſt of them were among thok 
Troop: poſted at the Paſſes, and afterwards ſurrendred with- 1 
out ſtriking a Stroak. | 
As this Defeat occaſioned great Joy in Sweden, ſo it afforded I -. 
no ſmall Hopes of a Peace in the North, to the reſt of Europe; Wl .... 
but the late Interview betwixt the Car of Muſcovy and the ¶ the. 
King of Poland, at Birſen on the Confines of Lithuania, wil n: 
their vaſt Preparations on that Side, together with the large Cit 
ſupplies promiſed to the laſt both by the Court of France and ” 
Muſcovy, ſeems to preſage nothing leſs than a Bloody War u bein 
that ſide, unleſs the next Poliſh Dyet ſhould take effettual Wor 
Meaſures to extinguiſh the Flame, which otherwiſe is ne tern 
to ſpread it ſelf on their Frontiers. 9 of 8 
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An Account of a Voyage of Charles 
XI. late King of Sweden, in the 
Year, 1694. to the Borders of 
Lapland, with the Obſervations 


made by Mr. Andrew Spole, 
and Mr. John Bilberg, two of 


his Mathematicians in the Tear, 
1695. in Lapland, and ſome 
other of the moſt Northern Parts 
sweden, by ſpecial Command 
Ml from his ſaid Majeſty. 


HE moſt ſerene Prince Charles XI. late King of the 
Swedes, Goths and Vendals, having taken a Progreſs in- 
n the moſt Northern Parts of his Dominions, bei 

"WH villing to ſatisfie his Curioſity, in what he had often 

"1 rclated before, viz. That in and towards Lapland they had 
+ Wl cir whole Day near the Summers Solſtice of 24 Hours, came 
"OY in the Year, 1694. ſome Days after the ſaid Solftice to the 
1 City of Torneo in the Weftern- Bothnia, upon the Confines of 
"WJ 1:01:14, fituated about 65 and 43 of Latitnde; The Horizon 
being ſomewhat hindred by the circumjacent Mountains and 
Woods, the ſaid King, together with Guſtave Douglas, Go- 
rernour of the Northgrn Provinccs, Charles Piper, Secretary 
of State, and ohn Hoghuſen Secretary of War, aſcended a 
little Tower belonging to the Church of the City, of about 
19 Feet high, on the 14th of Fune, from whence they took 
2 view of the Sun till Eleven a Clock and 53 minutes at Night, 
vhen a Cloud covering the Sun, it diſappear'd till the 12th 
Hour, 6 min, after Midnight, being our 15th of June, * 
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The Ming of Sweden's Voyage. 
it ſhiaed out very brightly again, ſo that the Sun did not 
but was only hid under a Cloud, which is conformable to the 
Experience-of the Iahabitants, who. always at this Seaſon, ſee 
the Sun all Night long in clear Weather. His Majeſty was 
ſo curious as to put down in his own Table-Book this Obſerya. 
tion, which the boſt of the Company having neglected tu dh, 
they begg d his Majeſty the next Day to impart to them a C 
py of it, which by the ſpecial Command of the before-mer- 
tioned Count Guſtave Douglas was written in Golden Letters 
upon a Table faſtned to the Wall of the Church, and atteſted 
by Fobn Hoghuſen the Secretary of War. 74 

I underwrinen do teſtifie, that this Account abſolutely agrees 
_— the Obſervation of bis Serene Majeſty, written with: bis om 
Hand. f 


Torneo Fan. 15. 1694. | | 

His Majeſty after his return to Stockholm, his ordinary Re- 
ſidence, having ſent for ſome of his beft Mathematicians, 9 
conſult with them concerning the Cauſe; of theſe Phenomena' ; 
theſe moſt humbly anſwered that they might depend on divers 
natural Cauſes, ſuch as the Situation of Places, the Temper of 
the Air, and ſome other Changes, not exactly to be determined 
by reaſan of the uncorrectneſs of the Land Maps, it was re\d- 
ved in April 1095. to ſend Mr. Andrew Spole, Royal Profeſſor 
of the Mathematicks in the Univerfity of Vpſal, and Mr. Jul 
Bilberg another Mathematician into thoſe Parts, to make their of 
own Obſervations, with all the exadneſs imaginable ; which Wl © 
that it might be performed with the more conveniency, they 1 
were ordered to be at Torneo (where the King had made hisOb- . p. 
ſervations the Year betore) at leaſt ſome Days before the dm. p * 
mer Solftice, and from thence to go further Northwards, where WM ; ” 
they might fee the Sun higher above the Horizon, in the Nor BY .. 
thern Meridian, by reafon of its greater Latitude. like 
Accordingly they left Upſal on the 21 May, O. S. 1695» and — 
the rather being as then got very Cold and unſettled in hs ther 
Climate, they paſſed not without a great deal of dithculty thro Ob 
Tpland, Geftricland, Helfingladn, Medelpadia, Angeraagland f 
and the weſtern Bonbnia, and after a hazardous Voyage of 16 
Days, croſs many Rivers, Lakes, and Arms of che Sea ae 
ly arrived the 6th of un. O. S. at Torneo. | 
This City lies upon a River of the fame Name, which cr 
ſing in Lapland, divides it ſelf in two Branches hereabouts, wha 
joining again, before it diſembogues into the Sea, makes. 
Ifland, upon which the City was Built, 1620. The Ina 
dwelling before that time ſome . further to theSquth 
where are ſtill to be ſeen the Ruins of an old Stane Churds 
The Ciy of Torneo has a conſiderable Trade with — Fals | 

ders and Laplanders, both which Language they . under FR 
here, as alſo With the Muſcovites « * 7 hy 


Thet 


r 


fo Lapland. 

The fame Evening they ets to 74rhev, they blerved the 
dun above the Horizon, by 2 moſt exact Clock, tilt 11 Hours, 
16, 43 2 tre was hid undet a Cloud, and appear d no 
more that . e 

on the 7th of June they wete for finding the true Altitude 
of the Sun, by two Braſs Aſtrolabes, exactly divided into 
De. and Mi. One of thefE they would have loſe, the other was 
fxed with the Perpendiculat, by which the Errors ariſing by 
the diſpoſition, might be the more conveniently corretted; they 
being very careful not to make any Calculation, except the 
Inſtruments agreed exattly. They 1 that Day the great - 
ef Altitude of the Sun, 47. 48. And the next following Day, 
being the 8th 47. 49. the 9th it proved Cloudy ; the ioth they 
found it 47. 50. from which repeated Obſervations, and ano- 
ther made at their return, on the 13th un. in the ſame Place, 
when they found the Sun's Meridian height decreaſed to 47. 46. 
they concluded that the Elevation of the Pole falls far ſhort of 
what has hath laid down in the Geographical Tables, eſpecial- 
j hoſe of Foreigters, the true Elevation being no more than 
65. 43. here. 

After they had found the true Latitude, they were alſo for 
inveſtigating the Longitude ; But, as the Situation of the 
Places thereabouts hindred them from making any true Aſtro- 
nomical Obſervations thereabouts, ſo they were under a ne- 
ceſſity of relying upon the Credit of thoſe Land-Surveyors, 
who have taken the beſt Account that poſſibly could be had, 
by Order from his Swediſh Majeſty, and to make uſe of theſe 
Pendulums, which were invented by the Tngenious Chriſtian 
Cmituntine van Huggent, in Holland, for the finding out the 
Longitudes of Places, eſpeciatly at Sea. They had three of 
theſe portable Clocks along with them (one of which ſhew'd 
likewiſe the Seconds) theſe went ſo exactly during their whole 
Journey, that they did got differ one Minute from one ario- 
ther. But what was moſt remarkable was, that in their firft 
Obſervation of the greateſt Altitude of the Sun at Torneo, and 
from them the true Place of the South being known, all theſe 
three Clocks wanted but 18 Min. of that Point, viz. the Au- 
uma ſhewed the exact Hour of the Day of the Meridian from 
whence they came, and to Which they were joined, when they 
departed at twelve a Clock, and yet did not ſhew them the 
exact Meridian of Torneo, becauſe this City lies ſome Degrees 
more to the Faſt than Stockholm. They had three different 
Maps along with them, the firſt of Valkenier, making the Lon- 
zitnde of Stockbolm, 35 deg. 30 min. and of Torneo 40. o. 
vhich difference of the Meridians 4. 30. gives the Intervals 
df time 18 Aſtronomically computed. The Second of Fred. 
* Wirt, which makes the Longitude of Srockholm 36. 20. 
and of Torneo 40. 10. Which diffèrence of the Meridians 40. 
5%. makes the meaſure of Time betwixt them 19. i 
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Third by the ſame de Witt of Scandia makes the Longitude of 


Stockbolm 39. OO. and that of Torneo exactly 44. O0. Which 
being the greateſt, produces the difference of the Meridians 
of five Degrees, whence the difference of Meridians in time is 
given 20 min. It being uncertain ,which of theſe two laſt Maps 
is the laſt or the trueſt, they could not determin, but this 
much they were convinced of, that all three neither differed 
much from one another, nor from their Clocks; the firk 
agreeing exactly with them, they being juft ſo much toofloy; 
and the difference betwixt them and the ſecond Map, was on- 
ly one Min. and 20 Seconds, and with the Third, no morethan 
2 Min. They further obſerved, That in winding up of their 
Clocks, they loſt Daily five Seconds, which five Seconds, mul- 
tiplyed with 12 produce one Minute, and the Clacks juſt went 
too flow by one Minute in twelve Days. And becaule they 
were 16 Days upon their Journey to Torneo, if 20 Seconds 
were added, for thoſe remaining four Days, that ſo the the 
number of the loſt time may be 1. 20. which added to 18, 
wanting at Torneo, makes the Sun 19. 20. this agreed with 
the ſecond Maps, they requiring in that time the difference of 
fo many Minutes. | * 
They likewiſe made their Obſervations concerning the vx 
riation of the Needle in thoſe Northern Countries, the de- 
clination of which they found in the City of Torneo, to be of 
about ſeven Degrees from the North to the Weſt, hut could 
not give a preciſe determination of the Matter, by reaſon that 
the uncertainty of the Weather gave them but little Opportu- 
nity to ſee the Sun either before or after Noon, unleſs it were 
among the Clouds, ſo that a Shadow could ſcarce be diftinguilt- 
ed from a Penumbra; beſides that the time of the Solftices 5 
the unfitteſt for ſuch a purpoſe. 2 
But to return to their Obſervations of the Sun, after they 
had for ſeveral Nights watch'd in vain, at laſt the Night be- 
twixt the 10 and 11 of Fune being a very clear Night, they 
obſerved above three Parts of the Body of the Sun, above the 
Horizon, one Fourth being only below it, the Center of the 
Sun, appearing really above the Horizon; they made at firſt 
uſe of the ſame Tower, from which his Majeſty had made bis 
Obſervation, but to be ſatisfied whether the ſmall hight of the 
Turret would cauſe any alteration in the ſight of the Sun, 
they choſe another Place not far from thence, where they had 
a free Proſpect, where they obſerved the ſame clear and dr 
ſtinct Proſpetct, the Sun being then but a few Hours from the 
Solftice, which on the following Day, being the 11th of Ju", 
fell out at g a Clock, 39 Min. before Noon. 
Their next Buſineſs being, according to his Majeſty's Or. 
ders, to go further Northward to a Place, where they might 
ſee the whole Body of the Sun without any Refraction, w”— : 


S 


. =& . 


to Lapland. 


was evident to them, that what they had ſeen hitherto, ap- 
pear'd only by Refrattion z for which reaſon they embark'd in 
ſuch miſerable Boats as the Country thereabouts affords, and 
after a moſt tedious ſtruggling againſt the Stream, and vaſt 
Ice-Shoals,. by the help of many Hands, and long Poles, they 
got at laſt to ſome Finland Cottages, about Ten old Miles di- 
ant from Torneo, where after they had refreſh'd and refted 
themſelves a little upon Raindeer Skins, inftead of Beds, they 
made their Obſervations in a Night free from Clouds, and in 
a Place without Mountains or Woods, which might hinder 
their Proſpedt. Here they ſaw the whole Body of the Sun, 
not only entire, but alſo elevated more than two Diameters 
of its Body; which done, they proceeded the next Day on 
their Journey, and with no leſs difficulty than before, arrived 
the 14th of Fune at the Iron and Copper Work-houſes at Ken- 
gis. This Night proving likewiſe very ſerene, they plainlyſaw 
the Sun from their Boats on the River, three Diameters of its 
body above the Horizon. 
This Place is Situated betwixt the Confluence of two 
* WY Branches of the River (Torneo) whoſe right Branch owes its 
riſe to the Lakes and marſhy Places in Lapland; and thence 
from Swadawar i, by ſeveral windings thro' Monier and Kengis z 
f the left Branch ſhoots forth to the Weſt, thro*' the Lake Torna, 
wear the Confines of Norway, and is here precipitated with 
ſuch violence from the Rocks, that the Cataract near theſe 
Work-houſes is eſteemed 36 feet high, which is however no 
mall Advantage to theſe Work-houſes, which being built near 
' a Place, where the River had a turning to the Weſt, it is 
not reſtrained with the Wears, tho' they be of a conſiderable 
bigneſs, 
On the 15th of Fune being a windy and cloudy Day, they 
©) Wl took here the hight of the Sun with an Aſtrolabe, and at ten 


the Place to be ſcarce more than 66. 45. They intended to 
have gone further into Lapland by the right Branch of the 


75 River, which leads more Northward, but being aſſured by 
vis de Inbabitants that this Journey was not to be undertaken in 
the de Summer Seaſon, and being limited as to the time of their 
. bourney, they reſolved to take their Courſe Homewards. At 
had their going away they were preſented with ſome Copper and 
rn Oar, brought thither from Lapland, as alſo ſome Magnet- 


ones of that Country, which they found to exceed in Force 
all that ever they met with before. | 

They returned in the. ſame Boats, and what with the ſwift- 
ore of the Current, and the Skill of their Boat-Men, they 
ight Rd 16 long Swediſh Miles from Kengis to Torneo, in leſs 
enden 35 Hours; here they immediately obſerved the noctur- 
* dal and diurnal Sun, to ſee whether their preſent CO 
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a Clock 15 Min. gueſſed by their Elevation the Latitude of 
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ons would agree with the former, but being ſo many Days af- 
ter the Solftice, they perceived the Meridian Altitude af the 
Sun on the 28th of Fune to have decreaſed to 47. 45- and yet 
gave the ſame Elevation of the Pole with their former Ob: 
vations. | 
As to the Conſtitution of the frigid Zone, 5 ns 
themſelves Periſai, whilſt they were at Torneo, and the ocher 
Places more Northward of it, the Shadow of the Sun be- 
ing carried about into all Parts; and whilft the Sun's in 
the-upper Semi - Circle of the Meridian, it was extended ty the 
North, but whilſt in the Lower to the Sourhb. And in {6 fmall 
an Elevation of it to the North, the Light of the dun could 
not ſhew the Hour of the Night on the Dials, pare by reaſon 
of the-Paralleliſm with the Place of the Dial, being ſcarceabore 
its planes; partly becauſe of the thick Vapours about the Ho 


rixon. | 
They affirm, That the Stay of the Sun above the Horizon 
affords this advantage to the Inhabitants of the frigid Zone, MI 5 
that their Corn in a good Year commonly ripens very fat. WW 
there being not above ſix or ſeven Weeks betwixt the time of WI t! 
Sowing and Reaping. For they found the Barley ſown in the WI C 
beginning of -Fune was very well grown; and the Grab vwW 
the Woſtern Bothnia, which ſcarce began to appear at ther rv: 
Art paſſing by that way, was at their return in a Month atter 
mowed; but they labour alſo under this Inconveniency, that Wl d: 
when at the time of ripening the cold Dew happens to Hill i M 


on the Grain, it totally deftroys it, and they are forced v ca 
cut it down before it is quite ripe. But this, they fag, ap- ar 
pens but ſeldom. At Night betwixt the 19 and 20 of fur, 
they ſaw-the Sun ſetting at Calix at 11 aClock 12 Min. tho de 2n 
Horizontal Plane being interrupted by ſome Hills, ſcayce per- ui 
mitted them to determine its true ſetting» They would be Fu 
found the-height of the Sun the next Day, but were prevented l 
by the Clouds. They gueſs d by the Sun ſetting, the Lattude BN Jun 
of this Place to differ but very little from Torneo. We 
Their further Obſervations of the Latitudes of Places, dus BN 2" 1 
which they paſſed in their return, were as follows. 
On the 21ft of ꝓune they obſerved in the old Town of lot 
leach, the-meridian Altitude of the Sun, and thence conelude N or 
the Latitude of the Place to be 65 deg. 25 min. and the 
clination of the Magnet from the North to the Weſt 6 dg **!/ 


That City was Built in the Year 1622. where there is A like 
large old Church not inferior to any of thoſe Parts. tk how 
the Year, 1642. New Lubleah was Built for its more e "3: ! 
_ — — near the boy, fide, which was twice fince dum = 
by Accident, viz. 1647. and 1653. Tf . 
On the 24th of Fune they endeavoured to have found o 


Meridian Altitude of the Sun in the old City of Birheh, 
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were prevented by the Clouds, This old City was Founded 
in the Year, 1621. and likewiſe conſumed by Fire, 1666. 
when ſome Years after the new City of Bubea, About half za 
Mite diſtant from the old Oude, towards the Sea de, was 
built for the conveniency of its Harbour. The nett Day in 
the Pariſh of Srhelef a, they obſerved near the Church, 'the 
Meridian Altitude of the Sun, and foumd the? Latitude of chat 
place to be 64. 37. and the variation of te Netche the ſame 
with Lubleab. 4a; oY * | Fen 
On the 26 and 27 following, it ery „ 

could make no celeſtial Oblerrations, d ou TAR — 
their taking notice of thereabouts being the antient Ohurch. of 
the Pariſh'of Bygde, which according to an Inſtri prion om the 


Front of the Church, appears to he Founded: an tmne Year, 


1169. viz. under the Reign of King Eric, who AAPAtbliſhed 


Chriſtianity in thoſe Parts. 


On the 28th they obſerved the wt Ve Altirude of the 
Sun near the old Church in Ubma, Which they wund to be 
48. 38. and conſequently the. Latitude of the Mace 63. 48. 
the variation of the Needle the ſame th the former. the 
City has a convenient Harbour on the Sea, being the Piyſt 
and chiefeſt of the Heſtern Bothnia, Aid the Seat of the Go- 
rernment of that Province. Wi | 

They left that Place the agth, and paſſing thro the Bor- 
ders of Weſtern Bothnia, croſs'd the craggy Rocks of the 
Mountain Seula into Angermania , and to its Capital City 
all'd Hernoſand, where is a Royal Seminary for young Scho- 
lars. They ſtay d here three Days, in Hopes to find the 
Elevation of the Pole, but the Weather being very Cloudy 
and Rainy, they were conſtrained to proſecute their Journey 
without doing any thing of Moment, and arrived the 7th of 
Fuly in Medelpadia. 

They endeavoured to find out the. Latitude of the City of 
Sundſmald, belonging to this Province, but in vain, by reaſon 
of the Cloudy Weather; they continued two Days longer in 
an Inn, near the Church of Niurunda, not far from the City, 
being a Place fit for Obſervations, but with no better Succeſs, 
ſo that they could make no Obſervations either in Angermania 
or Medelpedia. 

On the 10th of Fuly they came to Hudwikſwald, a Town of 
Helſingland, a neat City near the Seadjide, ' where they were 
likewiſe prevented in their purpoſe by the Weather, which 
however proved more favourable to them the next Day, be- 
ng the 11th, at another City of the ſame Province, call'd 
Soderbamn, where they found the Elevation of the Pole to be 
v1. 12. and after that in the City of Gefte, being in the Coun - 
try of Geſtrefland, not many Leagues from Tyſal, 60. 31. 


On 
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On the 13th, at their Arrival in the Mountainous Cour. 
try they found the Elevation of the Pole at their Inn c 
Lomſheden, to be 60. 41. and on the 20th in the City of 2. 
Jun, famous for its Copper-Mines, and its being the Gorer 
nour's Reſidence of that Country, found its Latitude to he 

60. 32. and conſequently much the ſame with Gefle. 
after this, being willing to come to their Journeys end, 
| they paſs'd without making any Obſervations thro? the City 
9 22 and Hedonore, and ſo further thro" Armuſtaſers 
. and Sojeburgh, the firft of which is celebrated for its Rich 
Copper-Mines, and Coining of Mony of the ſame Metta] 

the laſt for an antient precious Silver Mine. 

| On the 24th of Fuly they return'd happily to VUpſal, which 
3 lies under the Elevation of the Pole of 59. 54. the variation 
4 of the Compaſs being about 8 Degr. No ſooner were they 
be. arrived there, but being informed that his Swediſh Majeſty 
_ was then at Kong ſor to take a review of ſome Forces, they afte 
a Stay of two Days only, ſet forward again from Wu, a 
the 27th of Faly, and taking their way thro the City's Bn 
copia, Arofia, Koping Weſtmanland , arrived the next 
following Day, being the 28th, at Xongſor , where the) 
ave an Account of their Obſervations, and were ver 
vourably received, both by the King and the Ropa 
Prince, and returned the 29th from thence, each to bis x 


ſpective Home. 


Olo 


B. 


Olof Rudbecks the Younger, Nora Samolad; 


or, Lapland illaſtrated ; being an Account of 
his Travels thre Upland, Geſtricia, Hel- 
ſingen, Medelpadia, Angermanland and 
Bothnia, #0 the N. of, with the Diſtrict of 
Luhlah in Lapland; and to the North, the 
Diſtrict of Torna in the ſame Lapland, to- 
gether with Finland, Aland, and ſome of the 
Eaſtern Provinces ; containing 4 Deſcription 
of the true Situation of all theſe Places, and 
the Diſpoſition of their Inhabitants, eſpecially 
what relates to the Manners, Inclinations, Cu- 
ſtoms, Religion, | Language, and elt Origin 
of the Laplanders ; together with the Pro- 
ducts, living Creatures, Plants, Mines, 
Mountains, Woods, Lakes, Rivers and Ca- 
taraits of theſe Countries. Taken from 
the Latin Original Printed in 1701. 4 
Upſal. bans 7 I90E 
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Creatures, challenges the Induſt 
Traveller, For, as the diverſity of the Soil and Climate 7revelling | 


produces different Kinds of Plants and Frnirs , ſo the uſeful for 
Yalt difference that is to 1 among 
e 


Olof Rudbecks rhe Towiger , Lapland Mluſtrared 


His Journey thro Upland. 


g Mong all the Arts or Sciences that ate chiefly 


acquired by Travelling, the true Knowledge 


of Minerals, Stones, Plants, Trees, and living 
of an Indefarigable 


* 


living Natural 
the living faut 


Creatures 7: 


2 The Hiſtory of Lapland. 
Creatures as well upon Earth as in the Warery Element, 
is without doubt to be attributed to the ſame Cauſe. f 
is certain that the North produces divers Sorts of Mi. 
nerals, Plants and living — that are not c be 
met with in the Southern Parts, as on the other Hand 
they abound in many Things which are never ſeen hy, 
and quite unknown to the Northern Nations. Ab for 
inſtance, nothing is more common in the North, "than 
to ſee ſeyeral Sorts of Birds ſtay no longer there than tbe 
Summer, and afterwards retire to other Places; in ibe 
ſtead of which, others of 4 different kind return in the 
Winter, but are never obſerved in the Summer. The 
fame is obſervable in divers of the four Legg'd Beaſts 
of theſe Countries ; they ſeem in this to imitate the Fil, 
which appear in vaſt Shoals, at different Times and on 
different Shoars, ſometimes quite forſaking the Riyer, and 
betaking themſelves to the main Sea; and returning at 
certain Seaſons (or ſpawning time) till they begin to gun 
lean they berake themſelves again to their natural Su- 
tion the Main Sea, Not to ſpeak here of the Inſet, 
which for the mol part, according to their different 
kinds, owe their Origin and Deſtruction to the reſpe 
ctive Climates they are found in. | | 
I can'r upon this occafion paſs by in Silence, that e. 
remoteneſb of the North, and its being ſo little frequent-W Ra. 
ed in former Ages, has given fuffictent A frut 
- anrient Geographers to give us a very odd Deſcription oi 
theſe Places, of their Situation beyond the reach of del 
Sun, and their being involved in continual Darkvels 

without either Plants, Herbs, Graſs, Fruits or au obe 
thing neceſſary for the conveniency or ſubſiſtence of H 
man Life; vaſt Solitudes full of Horror and Darkiels 
tho it is now ſufficiently known, that Nature has 10 
ſhew'd her ſelf ſo much a Srep-Mother to the Northe 
Regions, as not to provide them with what is —_— 
both for the ſuſtenance and conveniency of humane Li 

whence it is that the Inhabitants are ſo well confer 
with, and think themſelves ſo 5appy among their Ne 
Rocks, inaccefſible Places, and pleaſant Rivers A 

taracts, that they are ſeldom known to be dees 
changing them with the Plains of the more benigh Mid 
gions, that are ſubject to p changes of Wart: 
thick Fogs, and dreadful Tempefts ; which as they . 7 


- 
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the ſource of mortal Diſtempers, ſo theſe Nations dwell- The Nor- 
ing among the Mountains in a moſt ſerene Air, are thern Cit 
rarely ſubject to thoſe Diſeaſes that afflict thoſe who en- mate moſt 
joy the benefit of a milder Climate, but continue very wholeſome» 
"buſt to a great Age. 750 
But granting we can't boaſt of ſo many ſorts of rare 

Fruits, as Peaches, Lemons, Oranges, Pome Granates, 

all ſorts of delicious Pears and Grapes, as ſome other 

Countries may, kind Nature has nevertheleſs beſtow d 

upon us ſufficient wherewithal ro ſatisfy both our Ne- 

ceſſities and Pleaſures; for even the moſt Northern Parts 

afford their native Dainties; our Fields and Hills pro- 

duce vaſt ſtore of Straw-berries, and other Berries, of a 

molt excellent Taſte, and that of fo many different 

Soris, that the Names of them are not as much as known 
is moſt other Places; ſome of the moſt common and 
Wl beſt raſted are: Rubus humilis fragaria fol. fructu ru- Some of 
N 
| 


bro, a kind of Bramble with Leaves like thoſe of the their 
raw. berry and Red- berries. Rubus humilis paluſtris Plants. 
u ex rubro flaveſcente, another ſmall Bramble with 
u fellow-berries. Rubus major fruttu ſpadices, Rubus re- 
o WI (ens uctu cæſio, Two of the ſame Kind with different 

Berties. Rubus Idæus ſpinoſus fructu rubro, J. B. Rubus 
he WY [4115 ſpinoſus Fuctu albo, C. B. the thorny red and white 
. Kasberry-trees. Vitis Vinifera Ribes ſylueſtris difta 
fructu rubro J. B. a kind of wild red Currents; Vitis 
Ribes Hlveſtris fructu majore ; another larger kind; Vitis 
Ribes Hlveſtris fructu albo, a white Curremttee; Vitis 
Ribes Hyuveſtris fructu nigro olente, the black Curren- 
nee; Vitis Ribes Alpinus dulcis J. B. Vitis Ribes ſanatili: 
hut Umbellato, Vitis Hlveſtris longe laterepens, Vitis 
dea repens, fructu racemoſo nigerrimo magno; Vitis 
dea magnaſ- Myrtillus grandis J. B. Vitis Idea anguloſa 
J. B. Vitis Idea folis longis acuksi natis, baccis rubris 
088 "/19:d:; C. B. Vitis Idea ſemper virens frumu rubro J. B. 

itts Idæa ſemper virens fructu nigro majore; Vitis Idea 
mmper viren fruftu albo; Vitis Id ea paluſtris fructicoſa 
'uttu magno; Fragaria vulg. C. B. the common Straw- 
erty ; Fragaria fructu albo C. B. a kind of white Straws 
perry; Fragaria fruttu parvæ Magni tudinis C. B. a 
ind of Straw-berry of the bigneſs of a ſmall Plum. 
rica baccifera latifolia Tab. Erica baccifera latifolia 
«. Two kinds of Heath or Ling; Herba Paris flore 
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| Sabels, Marders, Haves, Ermins or Squirrils ; all wit 
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m lycoceos edulis, a kind of Ox- Berry. Tribuly: 
— C. B. a kind of Water · Calthrop es Criſpa 
ſive groſſularis J. B. a kind of white Gooſe- Berries. 
Cynoſbates & Cynorchodos altera Cord. a kind of Sweet. 
Bryar or wild Roſe. Cynesbates pomifera major, a kind 
of Fruit bearing Eglantine or Sweet-Bryar ; 'Cymorbates 
pomifera minor fruttu gleboſo, another of the fame 
kind, with ſmall round Fruits; Cynosbates pomiſe- 
ra minor frufiu maximo pyriformi, of the ſame Kind, 
bearing large Fruits like Pears. Meſpitus Apii fol. Hy. 
veſtris Spinoſa C. B. a kind of thorny wild Medlar-ree; 
Funiperus fruticeſa C. B. the common Juniperire; 
Juniperus Alpina fol. craſſiore latiore, of the ſame kind 
with thick and broad Leaves; Ceraſus Lativa C. B. 2 
kind of Haſelnut-tree, Tagus C. B. Beech Pyrus $ylefris 
C. B. a kind of wild Pear-rree ; Sorbus Torminali; C. B 
Sorbus aucupuria Bell, two kinds of Sarvice-trees : Ci 
ſus anium, Cluſ. a wild Cherry-tree ; Malus Sylveſtris 
Park, a kind of wild Apple or Crabb- Tree; Pr 
Sylveſtris C. B. a kind of wild Plum-tree. 

The rough Taft of theſe as well as divers cher 
Fruits (not mentioned here) is much qualify d by the 
fierce Froſts. Add to this the fingular Diverſion we en- 
joy above ſeveral other Nations, in our Fiſhing, Fo. 
ing and Hunting ; and the vaſt conveniencies of our 
Winrer Journeys, which ſurpaſs every thing of this Na. 
rure you can meet with in any other Countries but the 
North. For we paſs in a convenient Sledge with one 
Horſe only, or one Raindeer (as they do in Laplad, 
over the frozen Lakes and ſnowy Ground with ſuch ce- 
leriry that in one Day you may travel 12 or 16 Swediſ 
Miles; 1 had almoſt forgot to mention theſe kind 0 
Wooden Shooes (or Skates) ſo much in uſe he 
Laplanders, but ſcarce known, or ar leaſt ſeldom uledi 
the more Southern Parts, where they have little or nt 
Ice; I have it from credible Hands, that by rhe help d by 
theſe Skates, rhe Laplanders will follow and overtalt 
the Swifteſt wild Beaſts, as E/ks, wild Raindeer, Si 
and Bears; and when tired with this Sport, they d 
vert themſelves with laying Snares or Traps for, 
ſhooting with their Arrows at the H/olves, Lynxes, u 
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Inhabitants, in a Country where without any trouble 
or danger they may apply themſelves to their Fiſhery, 
or Fowling, or Hunting the wild Beaſt, or what elſe 

. their Inclination 2 them too of this kind; without 
the leaſt fear of ing ſurfeired by the exceſſive Heats 
of the Sun, or being ſurpriſed in the Night time by the 
Tygers and other rapacious Creatures ; or robb'd of 
their Booty by the Bandities or other Highway-Men in 
their return Home. Tis certain that the fierceſt Bears 
dread the very fight of a Laplander (tho they are gene- 
rally but of a mean Stature) being ſure that they ſhall 
ſcarce eſcape his Hands, ſuch is their Dexterity in the 
Bow; and there is ſcarce a Laplander, let his Condition 
be never ſo low, but what kills every Year ſeveral 
Bears with his Bow and Arrows; as on the other hand, 
Baſilisks, Scorpions, Serpents, and ſuch like venemous 
Creatures, are things unknown, and not as much as 
heard of here ; Thunder and Lightning ſeldom diſturbs 
their Reſt, and when ir happens is neither violent nor 
of any long continuance 3 Earthquakes, which makes xy zarth- 

MM {uch terrible bavocks in the Southern and Eaftern Parts, quake or 

* 2 Peſtilential Diſtempers, are both unknown in Plague. 

Lapland. 

nr Add to this, that they dwell in the utmoſt ſecurity in 

a their Cottages, free from all danger of an inſulting Ene- 

* my, without the leaſt fear from Bombs and other mur- 

el thering Inſtruments. or being carried into Servitude and 

e <ondemn'd to the Oars ; ſhould they be attack d by an 

1) Enemy (which was never done yer, and conſidering the 

Situation of the Place, is never likely to be) they have 

his for their Comfort, that without much trouble they 
may avoid the Fury of their Enemies; they have no more 
to do, than to load their whole Cottages with Furniture, 

u Vtenſils, and the whole Family upon their Raindeer, and 

o retire to inacceſſible Woods, unknown to any Body 

pd but themſelves, till the Danger is over. 

* To be ſhort, The ſerene Winters, the moſt delight- 

ug ful and light Summer Nights, and the pureneſs and whol- 

1 ſomneſs of the Air enjoyed by the Laplanders, together 

with that prodigious Plenty of Fiſh wherewith their Ri- 

vers and Lakes are ſtored ; the vaſt number of wild 

Fowl and Beaſts, which are the Products of their Woods, 

the pleaſantneſs of ſome Valley's, the richneſs of _ 
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The Hiſtory of Lapland. 
Silver, Copper and Iron Mines, together with the plea. 
ſantneſs * their Brooks, and the murmuring and dj. 
verting Noiſe of their different Cararacts or Water. falls; 
it is theſe, I ſay, which have inticed a conſiderable 
Number of Inhabirants to this ſo remote Corner of the 
North; the particulars of which will be the chief Sub. 
ject of this preſent Account of our Travels. 
Tbe late King of Sweden (ot Bleſſed Memory) Charles 
XI. having. made a Progreſs in 1694. into the moſt 
Northern Parts of his Dominions, would among other 
Places viſit the City of Tornau, ſeated within the Hub- 
nie Gulph, to be an Eye witneſs of the Sun's not going 
below the Horizon, in thoſe Parts, about the Summer 
Solſtice ; being highly ſarisfied with the Obſervationsand 
Demonſtrations made by his Aſtronomers and Mathemy- 
ticians, he engaged me within a twelve Month afrer, 0 
go thither in order to make the beſt Obſervaricns I could 
of ſuch Plants, Flowers, Stones, Minerals. wild Beaſts, 
Birds, Fiſhes, and ſuch like, as are the Produdts of 
Lapland. To prepare my (elf the better for ſuch an 
Undertaking, I engaged two young Students of the 
Univerfity of Vpſal, (both well verſed in Drawing) u 
be my Companions in this Journey; the Name of One 
of them was Mr. Andrew Holtzbome, a Student in Phy- 
ſick, and I muſt ſpeak it to his Praiſe, that with an 
equal Skill and Induſtry he has repreſented the true 
Draughrs of the Birds and Plants in their natural Co- 
lours, beyond what could be expected from his Age, he 
bajo now not above twenty four or twenty five Year 
old. | 
Every thing being ready for our intended Journey, 
the molt Iluſtrious Count James Gyllenborg, one of the 
Senators of the Kingdom, and then Governour of the 
Province of T land, would needs ſend his two Sons (tho 
bur young) Charles and Fames along with me; we ſet 
out from Upſal the 18th of May, in 1695. in a dark 
tempeſtuous Day, raking our Courſe towards the Welt of 
Upland. Nothing worth Obſervation happened that 
Day, except that as we were travelling along the Hills 
of the Plains of Trelling and Wendel, took notice on 
both ſides of many Stones of a middle Size and as round 
and bright as if they had been made by a Turnet, or 
poliſh'd by an Artiſt ; having obſeryed ſuch like * 
Or: 


The Hiſtory of Lapland. 

formerly near the Sea-ſlicar, 1 ask'd both our Carrier 
a e ee 
Fields had formerly been à Lake or great Fond; they all 
agreet it had been ſo j adding, that to this Day it lay 
commonly under Water in che Spring time 

I will not enter now upon the Queſſion whether theſe 
Stones were made thus originally from the beginning of 
the World; or whether they became thus Bright and 
poliſhed by their continual agitation during the time of 
the Deluge; for ir ſeems to me moſt probable, that theſe 
Stones being firft produced among the ſandy Hills, and 
afterwards waſhed away from thence by the Waters that 
covered the adjacent Fields, were by a continaal agita- 
tion and mixture with the Sand, rendred thus round and 
bright; what confirms me in this Opinion, is, That we 
obſerved many Stones of a larger fize, bur neither round 
nor bright upon the Hills, tho' forthe reſt they were of the 
ſame Colour and Hardneſs; which by reaſon of their 
bulk, and being faſtened roo deep in the Ground,'could 
not be removed by the Waters, and conſequently retain- 
ed their former ſhape and roughneſs; we need not go 


7 


far for an Inſtance of this nature, nothing be- 


ing more frequent than to ſee the Sea caſt up aſhoar 
whole Hills of Sand and Stones mixed together, and 
ſoon after, ro carry them away again: For the reſt, I 
am apt to imagine, that theſe Hills are part of that 
Ridge of Mountains call'd Langacſen, which beginni 
not far from Stockbolm, — towards Upſal (whi 
lies on the left fide of them) ro Mande/ſaeſek, thence ro 
Facſuade and File, and thus with one continued Chain 
of Mountains, runs for a vaſt Track to Tormand, and 
the Norwegian Alps. At the foot of the Hills of Trei- 
ling, I took notice of a certain pure white Sand, which 
they told me was excellent for Moulds to caft in. A- 
bout Nine a Clock at Night, we took up our Quarters 
at a Place call'd Vre, about Five Swediſh Leagues from 
Upſal ; the next day, with the riſing of the Sun, we con- 
tinued our Journey, bur being a cloudy day, we were 
not rejoiced with the ſight of the Sun, till about Noon, 
when we came to Eltkara, a Village, or rather Town 
about 8 Leagues and half from Upſal, famous for the 
vaſt quantity of Salmons taken there abouts, and for a 
vaſt Chataract, which falling from a high Precipice a- 
E e 4 mong 
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+1n Indic. of 4 Veſſel; and it is very probable, that the C4rins 
ling Schy- the Latin, the Carene of the French, rhe Car vel: 
to ſcandi- he Spaniards, and the Carraco of the Italians, 0 
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a a deſperate Fortune, and reduced to the greateſt, Pover- 
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mong the Rocks, produces a Sound that may be hard 
at a great diſtance: It is built on both ſides of the Ri. 
ver, and two noted Fairs are kept here every Year, 
viz. about Midſummer and Michaelmas ; they laſt three 
Weeks ſucceflively , and occafion a conſiderable con- 
courſe of People. Some derive the Erymology of EH. 
ra from Eff, 5. e. Eleven, and Karawen, who they (ay, 
were the firſt. Founders of it; but it is moſt pro 
that the word E{f was added only, to diſtinguith it from 
divers other Towns of the ſame Names in Vandalia, and 
the Eaſters Bothnia. | 
As we were paſſing the River here in an old mull 
Boat, carried with the rapidneſs of the Current, but above 
all, the Ferry-man, an Old Gray - headed and long- 
bearded Fellow, with ratter'd Sleeves, and a piece of a 
Coat, through which you might ſee his bare Skin, put 
= in mind of the deſcription given us by * Virgil a 
Charon. I 


Portiter has horrenduz aquas & flumina ſervat, 
Terribili ſqualore Charon. 


Whilſt I was ruminating upon theſe Verſes, I was more 
than ever confirm'd in the Opinion I had conceived for- 
merly, (firſt publiſhed by my Father) That the Fable of 
Charon had taken its riſe firſt from theſe Northern pars; 
the Name it ſelf, according to the ancient Goehich, fit. 
niſhing us with a good Argument upon this account; 
for the word Kar does to this day fignifie not only 4s 
much as a ſtout good Fellow, bur alſo an ill natur d ſur- 
Iy-look d, and a decrepid perſon; nay, even a Man of 


ty: Thus our Proverb (mentioned by f Ormiu) tells 
you, That ſometimes you may meet in 4 poor Man's Cu 
tage (Karls) with what you may look for in vain in 
Royal Court. Add to this, That according to Olaw V 
relius, Karfe, or Karfi, fignify in Ancient Times, in thele 
Northern Countries, the ſame thing as a ſmall Bon 
which they uſed alſo to ſtile Karfetur, i. e. The Bott 


ight 0: 


duce their Origen from the Ancient Goth; it is au 
eh 
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The Hiſtory of Lapland. | 9 
onleſs from thence, that to this day, we, in our Lan- 
guage diſtinguiſh all forts of open hollow. Veſſels, in uſe 
among us, by the addition of Kar, as Wattnkar, Oſchar, 
Twattekar, Bryggecar ; and the ſame Veſſels, in a dimi- 
nutive ſenſe, are called Karrel, - and Karfa, Garfa, and 
Graſa ut h, implies carrying and making a thing hollow, 
like the Boats ſtill in uſe among the 7 People in 
theſe Northern parts are, being not made of Boards 
1 joyn'd rogerher, bur out of a Trunk of a Tree hollow d 
d our. The Engliſh Word Carving, 3. e. Seulpere, and 
the Lapland Karrid have a near affinity to the Ancient 
I Scythian word Karfa, and the French Caraffe, and the I- 
e talian Caraffa, ſignifying a hollow'd big- belly d Bottle. 
p But, as this Erymology has rather relation to the Boat than 
2 the Ferry· man, ſo muſt we look for a Word in the ſame 
It Language, that may more particularly be applyed ro his 
of Station: This is the Word, Rarar, i. e. to move the Boat 
with one Oar, or with one Staff or Pole; thus we ſay of 
a lazy fellow ; Haniis iele Kara allen afſig; He will 
ſcarce remove the Fire from his fide ; Kara bert, is as 
much to ſay as to remove ſomething from a place; and 
El kara ſignifies a kind of Fire-fork ro ſtir or remove the 
de Coals. This Word Karar, tho' not ſo much uſed in 
ol Lapland, yer retains the ſame ancient fignification of 
of WW trajicere, or to ferry over, among the Dalecarls and the 
os; Meſtmen, from whence perhaps the Eng/iſh! had their 
: Phraſe to carry over, or to carry from place to place. 
nt; Bur to return to our Northern Charon or Ferry-man ; he 
“being one of the ſturdieſt Fellows of his Age I ever ſaw; 
he put me in mind of what has been affirm'd by ſome Tbe Bal- 
Modern Authors of the Shape or whole extent of the tick Ses. 
Baltic Sea, to repreſent the poſture of a Gyant, which, 
if taken with ſome grains of allowance, may perhaps \1 
challenge the ſame probability, as the Repreſentations 
made by ſome Geographers of other Countries; as of 
Europe, like a Virgin; of Holland, like a Lyon, c. 
Take then this vaſt Tract of our Baltick Sea, with all 
its Bays and Branches, from the Northern Point ; as for 
inſtance, near the Lake of Fende, or that of Vlah, and 
thus forward to the Streight call'd Oreſand, to the We- 
Hern Point, you will find it to repreſent in an exact Ir ſhape in 
Map, the ſhape of an Old Gyant bending his Head for- the Map. 
w 


ward,” with a crooked Back; to begin with the Head . 
the Sea oomprsbended berwixr the two Capes of Ka 
and Kulby," ſeems to repreſent the whole Circumference 
of the Forehead; the firſt is on the Coaſt of Schonen above 
Oreſund, the other in the Ifle bf Samus near the Coal} 
of —— The Iles of  Jealand, Funen and Labland 
muſt be imag ro be the Eyes and Cheeks ' ſparkling 
with fire: I remember, that being once ar Anchor on 
that Coaſt in tempeſtuous Weather the Waves bear 
with ſuch violence againſt the Rocks. that they appear d 
no other wiſe at a diſtance than as if they had ſtruck ſite ou 
of the Stones; and made a dreadful noiſe, not unlike that 
of Froggs. but much more intenſe and terrible. It ſeems 
as if the . „ of —— —_ had gt ſome Re. 
flect ion the ſame Suppoſition; it being certain, 
that molt af belt noted Places have taken there Names 
from the Head it ſelf. or ſome part relating to it, . and c 
rhoſe other Parts they repreſent. Thus in Aealand they 7 
have Knynboff and Shoffenſhofvit. i. e. Cuyns and Ste. þ 
phens-head; in Fichnen Finſhbofrit, Knutſhofoit and Ri- 
Sanſhofvit, that is. the Gyants Head; Siliſhofrit, Lund: 
ſhofvit, Bovenſhofvit, Degerſbofvit, Sc. The uttermoſt 
point of Tealand is called 222 from Kallen, i. e, 
the Forebead; and the two Eyes Egholm and Egion'; the 
Bay on the Coaſt of Fubnen, repreſenting the Cheek of 
the Gyant, is called Reſenaes, i. e. the Gyants Noſe; Or 
and Aar, two places in Falſtria diſcover the Gyants E. 
as the Iſles of Mon and Monsllint do his Mouth. H. 
ben in Laland finiſhes the Chin. mention d ar length in 
Bur cus's Maps, but left out either by neglect or igno- 
rance in ſome more modern Mapps; as Rugland and Ri 
in the Iſle of Rugen do the Beard. The Ifle of A. 
(formerly writ Falſſen, i. e. a Neck) does manifeſtly 
ſhew us the hindermoſt part of the Head or Neck, a 
that whole Tract betwixt Scanoer and Bornho/m, makes 
up the Throat; next come the Shoulders and Brealt, 
which you muſt look for in Braſterort. and for the whole 
extent of the Belly at Libau, a River and City of Car 
land. All the Sea and Shoar hereabours muſt make up 
the Buttock, Rono and Guperſalo. i. e. the Buczach 1066 
ſeem by their Names defign'd for this intent; 28 N. 
wick in Gothland for the Navil ; for the Privy parts you 
muſt rake Balleron, Kokor and Aland, famous far irs das- 


gerous 


gerous Rocks; we now are come to the Hipps; the left 
begins at Reiſon extending along the Gulph of Bothnia 
to Foetſon. i. e. the Foor-Iſle. and to Tornau; the right, 
together with the Leg and Thigh extend along the 
Bay of Finland to Narva Coper and Noteburgh. Leba, 
and the Lake of Ludeſco making up the Feet. Thus 
much for our Northern Gyant in his natural Shape, bur 
as the Antients did appropriate to their Charen an old 
ruſty Cloak hanging over his left Shoulder, and faſtned 
on one fide, ſo we will not leave our Gyant without 4 


Cloak, ro cover part of his Nakednefs ; the ſeveral 


Illes, Rocks and Capes on the Weſtern Shoar of the 
Baltick Sea (call'd commonly Ser ſeem to be placed 
there for that purpoſe, and Schonen inſtead of a Buckle 
to faſten the Cloak on one fide ; and, as the Shoar on 
the right Hand (I ſpeak in reference to thoſe that go by 


Sea into Sweden) all along the Coaſts of Pomerania, Pruſ- 


ſia, Livonia and Courland , is free from all ſorts of 
Rocks, ſo on the other hand thoſe we have affign'd for 
a Cloak to our Gyant, retain their ruſty Colour (con- 
tracted queſtionleſs from the neighbouring Iron Mines) 
in ſpite of the Waves of the Sea, which continually 
waſh them. The next thing is to provide a Boat for 
our Northern Charon; Indeed the Gulph of Bothnia might 
eaſie enough furniſh us with a very good ene; for if you 
take this vaſt Bay from eſt to Eaſt, you will find ir 
not unlike a Boat, Aland with its little Creeks and rocky 
Shoar making up the Stern; from thence extending by 
degrees to Gevel, and continuing in the ſame Bulk along 
the Coaſt of Hernoſand, it begins ro grow narrower and 
narrower near Querken, and ends in a Point (like the 
ore-Caſtle of a Ship) near Ternau. Bur conſidering 
hat the Bulk of our Veſſel maſt be proportionable to his 
Perſon, and this being ſcarce big enough for one of his 
Legs, we muſt ſee for one that may better fit his Gy- 
pantich Body; and what pray is likely ro do it better 
han the vaſt Concavity of the Baltick Sea it ſelf, which, 
$ It lies encloſed betwixt irs ſeveral Coaſts, will make 


hand it; it is ſaid of the old Chæron's Boat that it was 
ery Dirty and Leaky on all Sides; the ſame is eaſie 
o be apply'd to our Great Ship; the many Rivers that 
ronerate themſelves into it on all ſides, are like ſa ma- 
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ny Leaks; and theſe carry along with them abundance 
of Dirt and Filth, eſpecially when they overflow their 
Banks in the Spring. | 

| There is ſtill, wanting the o/d Charon's Staff of Pole, 
wherewith he uſed to manage his Ferry- Boat, call'd horten 
by theſe Northern Nations; with this the Ifle of Bak 
holm or Oeland (as the modern Inhabitants call it) can 

furniſh our Gyant; for as it is near 18 or 20 
long, but very narrow, ſo its ſhape comes next to ſuch 
a Staff or Pole, as that uſed by Charon has beendeſcribd 
by the Antients. Perhaps you will judge this Pole too 
ſhort for the Gyant and Ship, bur if you remember tha 
they made no other uſe of them than to ſtrike into the 
Water ſometimes on one, ſometimes on the other fide of 
the Boat, with one Hand only, you will be ſatisßed as 
to its bigneſs ; I have ſeen them in Meſtmanland, Nor 
land, and among the Weſtern Mountains, thus to manage 
their Boars very frequently. Add to this, that that part 
of this Iſle which falls under your Eyes, muſt be * 
poſed only to be the Handle of the Pole, the reſt which 
lies under Water, being to be allow'd for the-inferiour 

part of it. | 

And fince we have dwell'd ſo long upon the alluſion 
of the old Charon and his Boat, we muſt nor paſs by in 
ſilence his d, or carriage Mony. which our Feri. 
Man ſufficiently put me in mind of by refuſing the Mo- 
ny we offered him, which made me ſuppoſe, not without 
reaſon, that he had lived among the Laplanders, wi, 
as ſimple as they may appear upon other Occaſions, wil 
never take any other Mony but Rixdollars ; as the Greek 
Critics themſelves confeſs the Word Sa] to be bat- 
barous, and nor genuine to their Language, and that 
Golius his Erymology from the Arabian Dana, and the 
Perfian Dank ſeems to be too far fetch'd, I ſee no re 
fon why we ſhould not look for this as well as the rel 
belonging to Charon's Equipage, among the Goths and 
Modern Swedes. It is to be obſerved that this piece 
Mony, call'd Danake was to pay Charon for his Carrift, 
for which reaſon (according to (a) Lucianus) they uſel 
to put it into the Mouth of the deceaſed Perſon. It" 
compoſed of two Words, viz. of Dan or Pan (as tit 
Antients uſed to write it) ſignifying as much as a N01 
or Highway ; and ake I encreaſe from the Word 4uks " 
aug 
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augment, which laſt Word retains the ſame ſigniſication 
among the Laplanders to this Day, who uſe it frequently 
when they ſpeak of any Gain, Intereſt Mony or Uiury. 
The word Pan, has its Origin from the Swediſh Word 
Pana, i. e, to do any thing with eargernefs, ro haſten to 
do any thing. The Word Tahan of the Finlanders and 
Tangde of the Engliſh Saxons, ſeem to have a relation to 
this, as there is a great cognation berwixt theſe Languages 
in many other reſpects. Thus Panug ſignifying in our 
Tongue a beaten Road, and Pan or Then as thoſe of Eſto- 
nic proncunce it, and Tien by the Finlanders a Road be- 
rwixt two Hedges, or a Lane. Thus Galeipan ſignifies 
in our Language, #0 keep in the right Road, and afled pan, 
to go out of the Road, From the ſame root is derived our 
Word Dant za, call'd Dantzid by the Laplanders, Dant- 
zata by the Finlanders, Dantzima by the Eſthonians, to 
Dance by the Engliſh. Danſer by the French, | Dantzare 
by the Italians, Dancar by the Spaniards, Tancatti by the 
Slavonians, Tantzvitz by the Poles, and Tantzen by the 
Germans. 


Thus far of the Origin of the Word Darnake, and ir 


will be our next task to examine the reaſon and occafion 


of the augmentation of this 2 Mony, firſt to a 
double and afterwards to a triple Piece, beyond 
which it was never raiſed. 

Firſt, It is evident by the joint Conſent of all the an- 
tient Poets and Authors, who have mentioned this Da- 
nahe, that at the beginning, Charon had no more allow'd 
him for ferry ing over a deceaſed Soul to rhe Elyſian-fields, 
than one of theſe Danake's, but that in proceſs of Time 
the Carriage encreaſed to two and at laſt to three. and 
no higher. I know Natdlis Comes attributes this a ugmen- 
tation of Charon's Paſſage Mony to the Athenian Gene- 
rals, bur not to enter upon a ſtrict Examination of this 
Opinion, I will tell you my Sentiment upon the Mat- 
ter. ay 

It is obvious that thoſe that paſs out of the Atlantic 
Sea by the way of the Skager-Rock into the Baltick-Sea, 
muſt enter it by either of theſe three Streights viz. 1. 
The Oreſound. 2. The larger Belt, 3. By the leſſer 
Belt. It ſeems to me * that theſe three 
Streighrs being not diſcov to Foreigners at one time, 
but by degrees and at ſeveral intervals, the Paſſage Mony 

was 
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was introduced accordingly. For whilſt they knew of 
no more than one Streight they were to paſs, one Da. 
nale was ſufficient for the carriage. In proceſs of time 
the ſecond Streights being likewiſe diſcovered, double ag 
much was paid as before, and upon the Diſcovery of the 
other Streight, triple the price as at firſt, As the Ant 
ents were exceeding fond to wrap up the beſt part o 
what they knew in Fables and Riddles, ſo they didd in 
this caſe with the threefold Paſſage of the Baltic. ca; 
witneſs the ſo much celebrated Stories of the Three head. 
ed Cerberus, of Neptune's Trident, &c. among the Greek 
and Roman Poets, Their Fable of the Tritons ſeems to 
derive its Origin, (before all the reſt) from the antient 
Sweeds. Tri 6gnifying as much as thrice in their 

age, Dan a Road-way or Paſſage, by which rhey denoted 
the threefold Paſſage, out of the Atlantich Ocean ins 
the Baltick Sea, The ſame may be ſaid of the threefold 
piece of Mony call'd Danake, implying the ſame Ggni- 
fication as Triton; for Dan, as I told you, is a Way or 


| Road, and Ake or Auke the ſame as an Addition, the Ocean 


or an Eye, out of the compoſition of which two Wards 
they have form'd Danake, meaning the narrow Streights 
leading into the Baltick ; or the Eye or Opening into it. 
For among the antient Sweeds agi, age, one fignify'd:the 
Ocean, and auge auke, and augo an Eye, In the Iſland 
Tongue, auga ; in the Daniſh, auge; in the High German, 
an Aug; in Low Dutch, Ooghe ; in the antient Saxon, Eng; 
in Engliſh an Eye ; in Italian, Oachio; in Spaniſh, Oc- 
chos; in the Slavonian, Ok,; in French, Ocit ; in 
Latin, Oculus; in the Hebrew, Chaldaie and Arabian, 
Py. The true Root of all which we muſt trace from 
among the Finlanders, their Word Aukana, ſignifying 
the ſame, as aperire or to open in Latin. Thus to this 
Day among the Swedes the Iron Ring on which they fa- 
ſten a Hook, is call'd Occlay, and the Da pur upon the 
Neck of an Ox, for Draught, Ok ; and the S/avonian 
Word Zeneca ſignifies as much as the Eye Apple itſelf, or 
an Eye opened, . Thoſe that are tenacious of their derivs- 
tion of Danake from the Arabic, have recourſe to the 
Word P37 ſignifying an opening a Throat or Net; 
which ſeems to have ſome relation ro the beformentioned 
Three Streights or Entrances into the Baltich Sea; If you 
join the Arabick-Roor 13) or ITN, i. e. reperit of 
invent, 
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The Hiſtory of Lapland. 
invenit, he bas found with the word Daw Pan-amed, ſig- 
nifies as much as he has opened a Way ; which may con- 
veniently enough be apply d to the Diſcoyery of theſe 
Paſſages. What confirms me in this Opinion, concerning 
the triple Danake of the old Charon, is, that near the 
Cape of Langland. along the Shoar there lye three {mall 
Iles, of an equal bigneſs, and an oblong round Figure, 
ſuch as the Danake of the Antients is deſcribed, Their 
Names as they are expreſs d in the Geographical Maps; 
ſeeming to bear à near relation to what we have ſaid juſt 
before, For the firſt is call'd Rgbolm, i. e. Oculi inſula 
or the Iſle of the Eye, having queſtionleſs obtain d its 
denomination on account of the Diſcovery made of the 
firſt Streights or Paſſage into the Baltick Sea, call'd Oere- 
ſund. The ſecond is call d Agger or Ager, with the ad- 
dition of the Letter (r) (in the plural number) ſignify in 

as much as Eyes, intimating the augmentation of rhe Pai. 
ſages into the Baltich Sea, — the Diſcovery of the /econd 
Streights,” known in the North under the Name ct that 
Sterre Bele or the great Belt. We told you before that 
Charon (accotding to the ancient Tradition) was oblig'd 
tothe Athenian Magiſtrates for the third piece of his Car- 
riage Mony; hence it is without doubt, that the third of 
the beforementioned Iſlands has yet the name of Omma, 
or as the Greeks exprels it 2a, being the ſame with them 
as eng, auge, or oga is with us, viz. Oculus or an Eye; in 
reference to the third Paſſage into the Baltich, -call'd by 
the Northern Nations the Middlefart or Mindere Belt. 
i. e. the /eſſer Belt, or rather the leſſer Entrance into the 

Baltick Sea. Much more might be alledged out of the 
Antients for the elucidation, of this Fable in relation of 
the Danake, but it is time we proceed on our Journey, 
and ſo we will leave the reſt till another opportunity, 
I can't however paſs by in Silence, the Opinion of divers 
of the Northern Antiquaries, viz. That theſe three ſeve- 
ral Streights or Charon's Rivers (if you pleaſe to ſtile 
them ſo) are the ſame. which the antient Swediſb or Go- 


thick Kings have inſerted in their Eſchutcheons ; for they i ,,.:.,. 
bore three Crowns, or, with three Rivers argent, and a g,eqihh 
Crown'd Lyon in an Axure- field. The Lyon without all Arms. 


doubt was the Emblem of the Heroic Actions of theſe 
antient Swediſh, Gothic Kings, who had carried the Ter- 


ror of their Arms into thoſe Countries, were thoſe fierce 
Beaſts 


The Hiſtory of Lapland. 
Beaſts are to be found, and made them firſt known #9 
the Northern Parts. The three Rivers Argent, had with. 
out diſpute a reſpect to the three beforementioned Paſſages, 
which being the Keys both of the Arlantickh Ocean and 
the Baltic Sea, did intimate the ſupream Dominion of 
theſe Kings over both. The three Crowns Or in an Azure 
field, could be nothing elſe than ſo many Emblems of the 
three, then only known Parts of the World, vix. Eur, 
Aſia and Afric, whither the antient Swediſh Goths en- 
rended their Conqueſts, and mainrain'd them for many 
Years under the Conduct of their Lyons or magnani- 
mous Princes, Theſe three Crowns are to this Day re- 
tain'd in the Arms of the Kingdom of Sweden. But to 
come to a conclufion of rhe Matrer : Ir ſeems very pro- 
bable ro me, that rhe affinity of the word in different 
Languages has given the firſt occaſion to this Fable, no- 
thing being more certain, than that the Antients uſed to 
found their Fictions upon the different Allufions, ariſing 
from Words, tho' very little differing in the ſound, yer 
of divers ſignifications. The ſame is to be affirm'd of 
the Word Danake, which among the Sweeds and Arabic: 
fignifies a piece of Mony or an Entrance into a Road, 
The Streights or a narrow Paſſage of the Sea, Ge. 

Allowing what we have inferr'd from the before-men- 
rioned derivations in reference of this Danake or the 
Paſſage Mony. It is no difficult Task to diſcover the 
reaſon why the Hermiones were the only among all the 
other Nations of the World, that were exempted from 
paying the uſual Tribute or Paſſage Mony, to the old 
Ferry-Man Charon; the matter is eafily reſolv'd, they 
inhabited on the ſame fide of theſe Streighrs or Rivers, 
where the Elyſian Fields were, and conſequently had no 
occaſion for Charon's Boat; and it is obſervable, that the 
famous Burew in his great Geographical Map , places 
the Harmonar or Hermiones in Helſingia, under 
Elevation of 62 and a half degrees: the Fable of Che 
ron and his Triple-Paſſage-Mony, might eaſily lead us 
to another of the ſame nature, viz. to the Three-beades 
Cerberus, but we will differ the Solution thereof till we 
are come to the Laplanders, where perhaps we ſhall 
meet with among their Magic Arts, that may allay the 
Fury of this dreadful Door-keeper of Hell. 


But 
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Bur it is time to return into the Road ; near the Fer- 
ry of the Townof Elfkarby or Elfkarla rag ew gra 
; W we ſaw an Iſland pretty long, but narrow, with a g 
number of Trees in it. If we may believe the Inhabi- 
Wl rants, they tell you, that under the Reign of Fohs III. 
ing of Sweden, this Iſle was torn from the Weſtern 
Bank of the Continent of that River, betwixt which 
„ind the Iſle, the Channel is now the broadeft, and runs 
Lich a very ſwift and violent Current; and viſibly en- 
creaſes every Year in breadth, by its carrying along with 
i part of the Ground of the Weſtern Bank. Some of the 

mot Antient among them aſſur d us poſirively, that when 


| WH they were Boys, the Channel was ſo narrow, that they 


uſed frequently to paſs over it upon a piece of Board 
only, whereas ir is ſo ſpacious and deep now, and its 
Courſe ſo rapid, that they have been forced to ſupport 
the Bridge built from rhe Iſland to the Weſtern Bank, 
with huge thick Timber. 


but eſpying a ſmall Bird call'd Gokrida (at Fynx) 
| ſhot it with my birding Piece. This Bird has ite 
Name from its time of Singing, which begins always 
about 8 or 10 days before the Cuckow,with a ſhrill Voice, 
not unlike the x«yxets (Tom-Tir) of Aldrovandus. It is 
about the bigneſs of a Lark, of a greyiſh or aſh Colour, 
diſtinguiſt'd with tawny-brown,red and blackSpors after a 
peculiar manner. The Head, which is of an aſh Colour, 
towards the Neck full of black Spots, but lower 
whitiſh. Both the Wings have likewiſe black Spors, 
ap d like the M of the Greeks at about half an Inch di- 
ſtance from one another; the Belly, Breaſt and Neck is 
of a dark yellowiſh Colour, interſperſed with Speckles of 
1 tawny-brown, and the Wings are intermix d with 
ſtreaks. of the ſame Colour: The Hipps are whutiſh, 
the Legs ſhorrand thick, of a Lead Colour, as arelikewiſe 
the Feet; of which it has four, two outward and two 
ward ones, the laſt being ſomething longer than the 
others; The Claws are paſſably large of the ſame Co- 
our as the Feet; Ir has a ſhort thick Neck, round Head, 
tle Eyes, black Eye-balls and Eye-lids ; from both 
yes deſcends a dark yellow ſtreak towards the Neck, 
ut is loſt immediately after; The Bill is prerry long, 
& 4 Lead Colour like the Feet; bur neither ſo ſtrong 
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ferent from the Mod. pecker, 1. In his Voice. 2 | 
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nor 2 much edged as that of the Yood-pecher, tho 
t 


for reſt it is not unlike that Bird both - in the 
ſtructure of irs Feet and Tongue. Its Bill i 
both long and ſharp, pointed with a ſmall long ſub. 
ftance as ſharp as a Needle, which ſerves him to pick up 
the Aunts or Piſmires, Flies, and ſuch like Inſet; 
which being his chiefeſt Food, he ſwallows them entite, 
"Tis nor unlikely that theſe ſmall Inſects may be ſuffic 
ent to afford Suſtenance to a Bird of ſo inconfiderable 
a Bulk, much beyond what has been aſſur d for truth 
by ſeveral Authors. viz. That the Crocodils feed for the 
moſt part upon them; and I remember that Mr. Say 
in his Travels, p. 262. would needs perſuade us, tha 
the Crocodi/'s Tongue (which is of a great length) is for 
that purpoſe provided by nature with an acuminated 
Subſtance, tho nothing like it has been obſerved by d- 
vers antient and modern Authors, who have deſcribed 1 
to us the Crocodi is Tongue (contrary to Ariſtotle and He 
rodote s Opinion, who both allow'd none to this Creature 
but without ſuch a ſharp point. The Gokesda (0 
nx is provided with two Cartilaginous Tendons forthe 
more convenient motion of his Tongue which lies encl- 
ſed betwixt them at the root; and according to its mot 
they extend themſelves along the Neck to the very Bi 
or draw backwards into the Throat. The Gokeida ig d 
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cauſe this Bird never runs up to the tops of the Tree 
or uppermoſt parts of Hedges, and theſe do; but like 
moſt other Birds perches upon the ſmall Branches and 
Twigs of Trees, eſpecially of the Sallows and Oh 
nay, if he is near a Town or Village. he will commot 
ly ſettle on the Tops of the Chimnies. 3. His Tail! 
ſomewhar broader and ſmoother. 4.-His Bill not qui 
ſo long and thick, and ſomething more round. 5. Mud 
theſe Northern Parts the Goktida never appears but & 
certain Seaſon of the Year, for it always is the fore 
ner of the Cuckow, and ſoon vaniſhes when the ſame Bl 
Is heard no more. 6. He turns his Neck and Head qu 
round without moving his Body, whence it is that! 
Names given him in divers Languages deduce theit I 
mology, from turning or moving about. Thus in L 
he is ſtiled Torguil la & Colliterguis & Vertigils;, n 
| 1 wtf 2:10.75) banery nen 
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lian, Tortocollo and Collotorto ; in Spaniſh, Torxicuello ; 
the French call this Bird, Torco and Towcol; the Ger- 
mans, Windbals ; the Hollanders, Dracyhals ; the Eng- 
liſh, Wryneck ; by the Greeks he is call'd zu from 
the Noiſe he makes; Femiopuchs by the Polanders ; 
and Teekerveny by the Hungarians, &c. The precedin 
Deſcription relates to the Male Gokreida, whi 
however differs from the Female only in the Co- 
lours, which are not ſo lively in the laſt. They build 
their Neſts in the Concavities of Trees like the bod. pec - 
ter, andare ſometimes met with in ſeveral other Places as 
well as in the Northern Parts, but as I never met with 
any exact deſcription and delinearion of them, I thought 
it would not be amiſs to affign their differences. 

We had not travell'd long in the Wood berwixt Elfkarly 
and Geval, but the Cuckow welcomed us on all fides with 
his uſual Tune, which being a Bird known in moſt other 
Parts as well as the Norch, I will ſuperſede to deſcribe 
in this place, referring my (elf for a more ample Ac- 
count of this as well all other wing'd Creatures of the 
North, to a Treatiſe I am preparing for that purpoſe, 
containing an exact deſcription and delineation of their 
Shape, Bulk, Colours, Places of Abode, and all other 
matters relating to the knowledge of Birds. I can't how- 
ever but upon this occaſion, take notice of a vulgar Er- 


19 


ror founded upon Tradition, viz. That the Cuckow as Pulgar Er 


long as his ſinging Time laſts, is fed by another ſmall r about 
Bird. What bas given occaſion to this miſtake, is, that the Cuc 


the Cuckow after he has left off Singing. changes his Feathers kow. 
towards Autumn; and thus reſembles the leſſer Hawk, 
a Bird which at that Seaſon molt generally dwells near 
Villages and Houſes; and ſuch is the reſemblance be- 


Wrwixt this Bird and the Cuckow both in Colour and Magni- 
rude, that were it not for the different poſition of their 


feet, they would appear one and the ſame thing. For 
he Cuckow as wellß as the Goktida have two of their Feet 
anding forward and as many backward, whereas the 
aid Hawk has three forward and bur one backward. 
There is alſo ſome ſmall difference in the Bill, that of 
de Cuckow being not quite ſo thick nor ſo crooked as the 
ders, The belore- mentioned Error of the Cuckow's be- 
; fed by other Birds, might alſo have irs riſe from 
ence, that nothing is more frequently obſeryed in the 
Ff2 Spring 
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Spring time, than the other Birds to follow the Cu 
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when they find their Neſts deſtroy'd, tho' it be-certain 
that he is no Bird of Prey, but feeds upon Worms, In- 
ſets, and ſuch like Creatures, which is the reaſon he de- 
lights ro dwell in or near the Gardens, and' never is 
noxious but rather beneficial to them , by keeping the 
Ground free from Vermin. During his ſinging time in 
the Spring, the Bill, Eye- lids, the whole Cireumference 
about the Bill, the Tongue, Throat, Neck and dhe 
Rump, are of a Saffron Colour, which in Au 
into a pale Yellow. The Female lays but a few 
generally but two, and rarely three, they are of 6 & 
lour inclining to a Green. There is another 
received Opinion, that the Female Cxckow does not hasch 
her young Ones, but leaves the ſame to be don by 
other Birds; but as I could never meer with anyothers 
in a Cuckow's Neſt, but am fully convinced, I have ſeens 
Female Cuckow ſcared from the Neſt where her Eggs were, 
Jam fully of opinion that the female Cuckow as well as 
other Birds, hatches her young Ones her ſelf, without 
the aſſiſtance of orhers. For the reſt, the Cuckow' is 4 
moſt delicious Meat, not inferior to that of any of: the 
volatile kind, which are look d upon by nice Palates a 
the greateſt Dainties. Knowing that ſeveral of my 
Friends were very fond of their Meat, I commonly pre- 
ſenr eycry Spring 8 or 10 to each of them, which I kill 
with my Birding piece, and are as acceptable to them, a 
the greateſt Rarity I could offer. For the reſt. as the 
Cuckow begins and continues one and the ſame Song inthe 
Spring time, which tho' very ſhrill yet is not offenhive v 
the Ears, ir has given the name of Cuckow (from irs ſbund) 
to this Creature, in moſt known Languages ; with a v6 
ry ſmall variation. Thus the Swedes call him Gack and 
Guku ; the Tſlanders, Gaube; the Danes, Gog; iche 
landers, Knoko; the Finlanders, Kuki; thoſeyof:Efiin- 
1, Keeps ; the Hungarians, Kakuk; the Engliſhy/Cuecks 3 
the Hollenders, Koeckoech; the High Germans, Gueknck; 
the French, Cocu and Couceu; the Greeks, Kixavkgalie N. 
lauders, Kukupha; the Italians, Quento and Cuers; the 
Spaniards, Cuchills; the Latins, Cuculus ; and the Slam. 
ans, ⁊Jiezgale. | | 20 L 

We paß d in this Forreſt by abundance of rhe non 
Sepulchral Hillocks of the ancient Inbabiranrs-beve ; 19 
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2 deep Yellow, others ofa plain yellow . Colour. 
what is moſt worth taking notice of in this Bird, is his 
Bill, quite different ſom what is to be ſeen in other 
Birds, as being not oy, Fe, thick and rang. mae, 
br alſo bent inwards, and fo fe joined craſs op 
another, that with a 3 of they can ſepa, 
rate the hard Rind of the Fruits of the N 
only Food they live upon. It is from the ſhape of 
their Bills, that theſe Birds have got the name of Kneurx 
Vogel, i. e. Croſs-bird or Kreutxſc l, 1. e. Croſs-bill ;; 
among the Germans, and the ſame, viz. that of Croſi- 
bill among the Engliſh. According to Aldrovandus, the 
Latins call this Bird likewiſe Curvireſtra, and the Greeks 
AoZias, the ſame that was by the antients beſtowed up- 
on Apollo or the Sun, of whoſe return rowards us theſe 
Birds are the fore-boders early in the Spring. For the 
reſt I can't conceive what has induced Authors, thar 
have left us any deſcription of theſe kind of Birds, to 
repreſent them with their Tails r where- 
as it is certain, that they never hold them upwards, ex- 
cept — at that inſtant, when they are ſcared, catch d, 
or kill d. 

Soon after we came to Harnat, noted for the Iron 
Works there, ſeated in a moſt canvenient Place, exactly 


Bay of Bothnia, which lies on this fide of it; and the 
little River Harnes Aen, having its riſe out of the Lake 
call'd Traeske, not far diſtant from hence; both which 
are not to be mer with (as far as ever I ſaw) in any 
either ot the antient or modern Geographical Maps. 
The reaſon is, that they making the great River Dalecart 
(tho' erroneouſly) the common boundary of Upland and 
Geſtricia, they have neglected this leſſer one, and in their 


Geographical Deſcriptions never as much as mentioned 


as then its true Riſe and Courſe, which by irs various 
turnings and windings divides the two beforementioned 
Provinces. Whereas the famous River Dalecart takes 
— a different Courſe ; for within about half a League 
rom its firſt Source uu tuts its rigid Stream quite ro» 


— 


Harnas a 
upon the Borders of Upland and Geſtricia, betwixt 8 


A ie Courſe for 
— at laſt exonerates it ſelf into the Wl 
whence it is evident, that the River Dela 
2 irs limpid Current with the 
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